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_ THE ORATORY OF BENJAMIN RYAN TILLMAN* 


LINDSEY S. PERKINS 
Brooklyn College 


N August 6, 1885, a tall, gaunt, 

one-eyed farmer strode before the 
convention of the sedate Agricultural 
and Mechanical Society at Bennettsville, 
South Carolina. Two months earlier he 
had delivered the first speech of his life, 
and he was then thirty-seven years old. 
Yet on this day, “Mr. Ben Tillman of 
Edgefield” came forward with “a speech 
which electrified the assembly and was 
the sensation of the meeting.” The 
address was publicized by every news- 
paper in the state; it excited a furor of 
condemnation and acclaim; and the 
revolution which it signaled still affects 
South Carolina. 

For five years, Ben Tillman built a 
fire under the apathetic masses of South 
Carolina. For another eighteen years, 
he kept things Warm both in South 
Carolina and throughout the nation. 
What were the component parts of this 
rhetoric? What was the sum total of 
“Pitchfork Ben” Tillman on the plat- 
form? 

THE MAN TILLMAN? 

Benjamin Ryan Tillman was born 
Edgefield, South Carolina, on 


*This paper is based on a doctoral disserta- 
tion completed at Northwestern University 
under the direction of Dean James H. McBur- 
ney, School of Speech, and with the assistance 
of Professor Lew Sarett, School of Speech, and 
Professor Tracy E. Strevey, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of History. 

1 Columbia Daily Register, August 7, 1885. 

2 An authoritative biography and a historical 


August 11, 1847, scion of a family of 
“asperous and passionate intellectuals.’’* 
The Tillmans were wealthy, owning 
3500 acres of land and one hundred 
slaves, but they were not of the Edge- 
field aristocracy. 

Young Ben received his formal educa- 
tion from Bethany Academy, where he 
went to prepare for South Carolina 
College. A long illness which cost him 
his left eye finished his schooling. How- 
ever, advanced study at Bethany, where 
he mastered Latin and learned a good 
deal of Greek, and omnivorous reading 
gave him the equivalent of a liberal arts 
college education. On the last day at 
Bethany, Tillman was selected to deliver 
the closing declamation, but half-way 
through he “floundered most inglorious- 
ly” and “vamoosed without saying good- 
by to anybody.”* -In the twenty-one 
years that followed, he stuck to farming 
and made no public speeches. 

Three major influences drove Tillman 
to the platform. George Tillman, the 
older brother whom he idolized, had 
fought the Bourbon oligarchy as a legis- 
lator before the Civil War, and the 


study have been published by Francis B. Sim- 
kins: Pitchfork Ben Tillman, South Carolinian 
(Baton Rouge, 1944), and The Tillman Move- 
ment in South Carolina (Durham, 1926). 

3 Ball, W. W., The State That Forgot (Indian- 
apolis, 1932), p. 211. 

_#Tillman, Benjamin R., “My Childhood 
Days,” ms. in the Tillman Collection, South 
Caroliniana Library, Columbia, South Carolina. 
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Tillmans thought he had been trapped 
into the shooting scrape which sent him 
to jail for two years. Martin Wither- 
spoon Gary, who appealed to the “one- 
gallus boys,” was kept from the United 
States Senate and the governorship, 1877 
to 1880, by the oligarchy’s preference 
for Wade Hampton, M. C. Butler, and 
Johnson Hagood. Gary died soon after- 
ward, but Tillman never forgot his 
“betrayal.” Finally, Tillman’s losses in 
the agricultural depression of 1883-1898 
forced him to begin thinking and plan- 
ning economic reforms. The result was 
Bennettsville. 

Tillman’s rise to power was astound- 
ing. Two months after Bennettsville, he 
was being widely touted for the gover- 
norship.® One year later, he lacked only 
thirty votes of controlling the Demo- 
cratic state convention. He was balked 
in the convention of 1888 only by 


Bourbon knowledge of political 


neuvering; and in that year, “Tillman- 
ites’ had a majority of ten in the House 
and were two short of a majority in the 
Senate. 

When Tillman finally decided to run 
for office in 1890, he was unbeatable. 
He was elected governor in 1890 and 
in 1892, and senator in 1894, receiving 
overwhelming majorities.° In the 1894 
campaign, he simply said, “Don’t ask the 
(legislative) candidates what they be- 
lieve in; just ask them if they are going 
to vote for Ben Tillman.” That year, 
52,000 people—at the lowest estimate 
—attended the thirty-four meetings, 
most of which were held out in the open 
in crossroads villages. 

In these campaigns, Tillmanites and 


Anti-Tillmanites were aroused to a 


5 Edgefield Chronicle, September 23, 
January 6, 1886. 

® For these campaigns, see the Charleston 
News and Courier and the Columbia ‘State, 
passim, May 5-August 6, 1890; passim, June 8- 
August 21, 1892; and passim, June 19-August 
g, 1894. 


1885; 


pitch of unprecedented violence. Any 
meeting which passed without riot or 
threat of riot was exceptional. The 
climax came at Newberry on August 
19, 1892. In several previous meetings, 
Lawrence Youmans had read a letter 
in which Tillman frankly outlined 
probable gains for him if he should 
join the Farmers Movement. Youmans 
read the letter at Newberry, daring 
Tillman to disclaim it. Tillman, his face 
white with rage and terrible in_ its 
fury, stepped to the edge of the plat- 
form, leaned over and volleyed these 
words at the crowd: “I have told this 
thing that I would not stoop to the level 
of blackguard to answer him!” 
Youmans advanced on Tillman, and 
perhaps a thousand men went for the 
platform with pistols and knives out. 
They crowded the stand, furiously 
striving to get at Tillman or Youmans 
—and just then the stand collapsed.’ 
Tillman and his followers withdrew and 
the meeting was over. 


For twenty-two years, Tillman was 
master of South Carolina. His blessing 
was sought by candidates for any or all 
state offices, and if he gave it, they 
usually won. In 1892, not only did he 
smash the Bourbons, but he also called 
for the defeat of most of the Tillmanites 
in the legislature, and they were defeated 
by more cooperative Tillmanites. He 
practically dictated the state constitu- 
tion in the convention of 1895, and it 
still remains the organic law of the state. 
After 1894, he never faced opposition for 
his seat in the Senate. 

All of this was accomplished without 
a political machine. “Tillman had no 
organization, but he quickly attracted 
a following.”* He was opposing his own 


7 The Hon. Cole Blease and the Hon. A. F. 
Lever, in personal interviews; Columbia State, 
August 20, 1892. 

® Fitz Hugh McMaster, reporter and editor. 
in a personal interview. 
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lieutenants when he dictated the defeat 
of J. L. M. Irby in 1897 and when he 
destroyed John McLaurin in a debate at 
Gaffney in 1901. Ben’s great hold on the 
state was his ability to go out on the 
stump and arouse his followers to a 
degree unmatched in South Carolina 
politics. 

Senator Tillman entered the National 
arena with definite handicaps. He was 
a radical southern Democrat, a _ rebel 
demagogue with wild views, and the 
northern press was hostile. He burst 
with a rude yell on the Senate in his 
“Pitchfork Speech; and although he 
was beloved for it by many of the com- 
monalty, the common man had little 
influence or power in those days. 


Yet over the years, Tillman grew in 
the good graces of the nation. The 
Senate gradually came to appreciate his 
good points and to excuse his faults. 
Before long, he was the leader of the 
Democratic minority. From 1go01 to 
1908, he was one of the most popular 
and effective lecturers on the lyceum 
platforms of America. Full or overflow- 
ing houses greeted him on all occasions. 
This was especially true in 1906 and 
1907, when in addition to working hard 
in the Senate and campaigning in South 
Carolina, he delivered two hundred and 
twenty-four lectures, covering forty-two 
states.® 

Tillman's effectual oratory ended 
abruptly at the zenith of his career. On 
March 19, 1908, he was stricken by a 
cerebral hemorrhage which partially 
paralyzed his left side. He recovered 
somewhat, returned to the Senate, and 
spoke a few times in 1909. But on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1910, another stroke seized 
him and Old Ben was through with the 
pitchfork. He remained in the Senate, 
but he refused almost all invitations to 


9 Letter Files, 1901-1908, and Lecture Account 
Books, 1906-1907, Tillman Collection. 


speak. On July 3, 1918, he suffered his 
third attack, and within a few hours he 
was dead. 

Much of the impact of Tillman the 
speaker derived from Tillman’s char- 
acter and personality."° He was a man 
of tremendous moral strength. There 
may have been a diamond to cut the will 
of Ben Tillman, but it was not found 
in his day. He was utterly fearless, 
single in purpose, and never satisfied 
with anything short of direct action. 
But his greatest power lay in his absolute 
integrity. He simply would not bow to 
political expediency, and he broke with 
every politician who did. His honesty 
in expressing beliefs was so direct as 
to startle audiences. In 1909, a Repub- 
lican Senate gave Tillman an _ extra- 
ordinary vote of confidence, refusing. 
even to investigate President Roosevelt's 
charges against him." 

Tillman was a man of tremendous 
energy and unlimited intellectual curios- 
ity. He was also a rough, rude country- 
man, both in manners and in personal 
appearance, with an utter contempt for 
convention. But there was a lighter side, 
expressed in his keen sense of humor, 
his amiability in conversation, and the 
strong undercurrent of poetry in the 
man. If it is possible to sum up the 
career and character of this complex 
being in one sentence, A. B. Williams, 
editor of the Greenville News, has done 
so: “He was born to rule the roost, or 
perch upon the hen house door and 
cackle wild alarm.” 


TILLMAN’s Major Issues 


An understanding of Tillman’s six 
major issues or causes reveals the eco- 
nomic, political and social background 


10 This description is based on more than a 
score of interviews with Tillmanites and Anti- 
Tillmanites, and on numerous newspaper and 
magazine articles. 

11 Cong. Rec., XLII, 714-741, 887-892. 
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of the total speech situation, and it 
helps explain the man Tillman. Hence 
light is thrown upon logical, pathetical 
and ethical appeals in his speeches, and 
upon Tillman’s audience as well. 


1. Economic and Social Reform in 
South Carolina 


Tillman first appeared before South 
Carolina as an exponent of economic 
and social reform. His experience with 
economic conditions had paralleled that 
of other farmers. The Civil War and 
“Reconstruction” had ruined South 
Carolina. Relief from resultant tightness 
of money and credit was sought in the 
establishment of the crop-lien and ten- 
ant systems. However, these systems pro- 
duced a sort of peonage; the debtor was 
forced to pay exorbitant prices for sup- 
plies and almost invariably did not 
make enough to pay debts at the end 
of the year.12 The merchant suffered, 
too. The risk was great, and debtors fre- 
quently did not attempt to meet their 
obligations. One-crop farming, which 
wore out the soil, resulted in part from 
the fact that cotton almost served the 
purpose of money; but it also stemmed 
from the ignorance of the farmers, who 


knew little else than cotton farming. 


The agricultural depression of 1883-1898 
was the final blow.** In this crisis, the 
farmers got no help from the state. The 
railroad commission did nothing. Farm- 
ers bore the burden of taxation. Cor- 
porations prospered, and the agricul- 
tural commission confined itself to 
bright pronouncements on future pros- 
pects for the “cheerful, hopeful and 
buoyant farmers.”’** 


12 Holmes, George K., “The Peons of the 
South,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political Science, IV (September, 1893), 265- 
274. 
18 Hicks, John D., The Populist Revolt (Min- 
neapolis, 1931), PP. 44-47, 56. 

14 Charleston News and Courier, January 14, 
February 3, June 11, 1887. 


The post-bellum social order was in- 
herited from the two-caste system of 
ante-bellum times. There were the 
Bourbons, largely descendants of slave- 
holders, and the “wool hats,” a mixture 
of middle and lower class farmers, 
tradespeople and laborers lumped _to- 
gether as those who did not “belong.” 
The lower classes did indeed, as Till- 
man said, form the “mudsill of society.” 
The Carpetbag constitution of 1868 had 
made mandatory a system of universal 
free education; but even if the state had 
accepted this ideal, there was no 
money.’® Higher education was offered 
in only two public schools, The Citadel 
and South Carolina College, both of 
which were patronized almost entirely 
by Bourbons. 


In the fall of 1884, Tillman began 
by trying to organize the farmers of 
Edgefield for the study of better agri- 
cultural methods. Failing in this, he 
called a meeting which he harangued 
on July 17, 1885, in his first speech. As 
a result, he was sent to Bennetsville for 
his remarkable debut before the state.'* 
The Agricultural and Mechanical So- 
ciety refused to consider Tillman’s reso- 
lutions; but he was invited to address 
farmers’ meetings, which met informally 
at first and which later developed into 
“Tillman clubs.” 


Calling Farmers Conventions in 1886 
and 1887, Tillman organized a statewide 
pressure group to force his ideas through 
the legislature. But by 1890, he had 
secured only the establishment of agri- 
cultural experiment stations and Clem- 
son College. Even though Tillman had 
persuaded Thomas G. Clemson to will 
lands and an endowment fund for the 
proposed agricultural and mechanical 


15 Buck, Paul H., Thg Road to Reunion 
(Boston, 1937), p. 163. 

16 Edgefield Chronicle, August 6, September 3, 
1884; and May 27, June 24, 1885. 
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college, the Bourbon legislature at- 
tempted to balk his efforts by creating 
the University of South Carolina and 
adding an agricultural annex. However, 
after two years of obstructionism, the 
legislature was forced to pass the ena- 
bling bills. 

Tillman’s dominant position after 
1890 enabled him to push through his 
reforms. Corporation taxes were raised 
and real property taxes reduced. Till- 
man could find no adequate substitute 
for the lien laws. He did fill the agri- 
cultural commission with farmers and 
establish maximum hours for cotton 
mill workers. 


Noteworthy advances were made in 
education. Using the Winthrop Train- 
ing School as a base, Tillman established 
Winthrop College as the state women’s 
college. In the constitutional convention 
of 1895, he firmly established public 
education, and provided it with funds 
from the poll tax, property taxes and 
Dispensary revenues. The greatest social 
gains accrued from the political freeing 
of the white masses. Negroes were more 
completely subjugated; but for the tens 
of thousands of the poorer whites who 
had been “denied the right to walk as 
men,” Tillmanism was a social as well 
as a political revolution. 


2. Political Revolution in South 
Carolina. 


Among the Tidewater southern states, 
“the aristocracy was nowhere so strongly 
entrenched as in South Carolina.”?® 
Until 1890 (excluding Carpetbag days) , 
only two of the senators or governors 
had been of humble parentage. 

The Civil War had provided the 
means for liberation of the masses. The 


17 Tillman, Benjamin R., “The Story of Clem- 
son,” ms. in the Tillman Collection; Simkins, 
The Tillman Movement, pp. 98-100. 

18 Dabney, Virginius, Liberalism in the South 
(Chapel Hill, 1932), p. 207. 


constitutions of 1865 and 1868 abolished 
property qualifications for office holders 
and provided for universal suffrage. The 
break-up of the plantation system and 
the removal of slave competition led to 
the rise of the small farmer. 


But even though they formed three- 
fourths of the electorate, the “wool hats” 
could not exercise control. The olli- 
garchy had a monopoly on leadership 
and political experience. Nomination 
was by conventions, and Bourbon poli- 
ticians in the towns and cities controlled 
the conventions. This was especially 
true in the lowlands, the Black Belt, 
where Negroes counted in apportion- 
ment even though few voted and where 
representation was out of all proportion 
to population.’® 


The farmers had sporadically tried 
organization. For a time, they flocked 
into the Grange. But the Grange move- 
ment failed, and in 1877 what was left 
of it moved into the Agricultural and 
Mechanical Society, which was con- 
trolled by the oligarchy. Mart Gary was 
repulsed, and there was neither organ- 
ization nor leadership among the “great 
unwashed” when Tillman appeared on 
“uae scene. 


Tillman first attempted to work 
through the oligarchy. He offered to 
secure the gubernatorial nomination, as 
farmers’ candidates, of John C. Sheppard 
in 1886 and Joseph H. Earle in 1888; 
but each time, these Bourbon worthies 
waited until it was too late for Tillman 
to negotiate with other possible leaders 
and then rejected his offer. From 1886 
through 1889, few of his reform meas- 
ures received consideration from the 
entrenched oligarchy. But he did suc- 
ceed in establishing the political can- 
vass, on a congressional district basis in 
1888 and on a county basis in 18go. 


19 Simkins, The Tillman Movement, pp. 7-12. 
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With this weapon Ben slew the Bour- 
bons; and the canvass became that 
“three-ring circus” of political oratory 
which has been an integral part of South 
Carolina primaries since that day. 

By 1890, Tillman had whipped the 
apathetic farmers into a fighting frenzy. 
In that year, against the active opposi- 
tion of such Civil War heroes as Earle, 
Wade Hampton and Alexander C. 
Haskell, he swept the state by a popular 
majority of six to one. In 1892, he re- 
peated this triumph and dictated the 
defeat of Hampton in the United States 
senatorial race. In 1894, the oligarchy 
admitted its helplessness. The election 
of M. C. Butler, Tillman’s opponent 
for the United States Senate, depended 
on the legislature; yet in many coun- 
ties, there were no Bourbon candidates. 
The only gubernatorial candidates were 
Tillmanites. 

Tillman insured the triumph of white 


democracy. Against strong opposition 


of the oligarchy and many Tillmanites 
who feared the disfranchisement of the 
poor whites, he carried an election for 
a constitutional convention. This con- 
vention reorganized the county govern- 
ments, and gave the uplands authority 
to create new counties as the population 
increased. In the legislature of 18go, 
Tillman put through reapportionment 
of representation, vesting control in the 
upland white majority. In 1892, the 
legislature enacted a county primary 
law which provided for the election of 
delegates to the conventions; and in 
1896, the direct party primary was estab- 
lished. Although since that time, low- 
country aristocracy has on occasion been 
elected to high office, the oligarchy has 
never regained a semblance of its con- 
trol. 


3- The National Agrarian Revolt. 


It was natural for Tillman to emerge 
as one of the leaders of national agrar- 


ianism.*° The agricultural depression 
which brought him forward was nation- 
wide; his social and economic views 
were similar to those of the Populists in 
most respects. But if Tillman was not 
a conservative Democrat, he was not a 
Populist. In his first appearance before 
a national audience, at Red Springs, 
North Carolina, he told the Farmers 
Alliance to keep out of politics. In 1892, 
even though he objected to the nomin- 
ation of Cleveland, he opposed the 
Populist candidate, James B. Weaver, so 
effectively that he polled only 2400 votes 
in South Carolina.?! 


Tillman was a powerful campaigner 
for Populist principles. He was the 
“striking figure of the [Pan-American 
Bimetallic] convention” at St. Louis in 
1893, and he was equally effective at 
the Memphis convention in 1895.2? In 
1895 and 1896, he stumped the South 
and Mid-West, viciously attacking Cleve- 
land and the “gold bugs.” This attack 
reached a peak in his powerful ‘Pitch- 
fork Speech,” a maiden senatorial ad- 
dress which was publicized throughout 
the nation. 


The radical triumvirate which dom- 
inated the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1896 included Ben Tillman. 
One may choose between two opinions: 
Either he tried for the presidential 
nomination and lost it because of the 
partial failure of his oration, or he 
realized the doubtfulness of his chances 
and attacked his opponents in character- 
istic fashion. Be that as it may, contem- 
poraneous opinion held that the out- 
come of the convention was “an Altgeld 


20 The history of this question is so well 
known that it needs no discussion here. One of 
the best authorities is John D. Hicks, The 
Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931). 

21 Simkins, The Tillman Movement, p. 172. 

22 St. Louis Republic, quoted in the Columbia 
Register, October 6, 1893; Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, June 14, 1895. 
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and Tillman ticket on an Altgeld and 
Tillman platform.”** 


4. Government Regulation of 
Business.** 


This issue formed a major plank in 
the Populist platforms, and it was a 
major issue with Tillman throughout 
his political career. In South Carolina, 
he balked the legislature’s attempt to 
establish a phosphate monopoly in 1887; 
and when he became governor, he 
tightened state control of the industry. 
doubled phosphate royalties and tight- 
ened state control of the industry. In 
1888, he assisted in the successful farm- 
ers’ revolt against a trust in jute bagging. 
During his second term as governor, he 
reorganized the railroad commission 
and put teeth in regulatory laws. These 
laws were upheld by the Supreme Court. 

During the years of laissez faire pop- 
ularity, Tillman's chief efforts, both in 
the Senate and on the lecture platform, 
were necessarily restricted to “ventila- 
ting the subject.” And unfortunately for 
Ben, his speaking career ended soon 
after regulation became popular. How- 
ever, he did accomplish much in his 
fight against the armor plate trust. 


In 1894, a House of Representatives 
investigation revealed widespread frauds 
in the production of armor plate for 
battleships, but nothing was done about 
it. In 1897, Secretary of the Navy Her- 
bert reported that an_ international 
agreement involving American com- 
panies held armor plate prices at an 
exorbitant level. Tillman struggled for 


‘four years, with assistance from various 


23 Chicago Times-Herald, July 11, 1896. Cf. 
also the New York Times and the New York 
Herald, July 10, 1896, and Arthur W. Dunn, 
From Harrison to Harding (New York, 1922), 
I, 185. 

24 Analyses of this much discussed problem 
are found in Harold U. Faulkner, American 
Economic History (New York, 1931), pp. 519- 
6o2, and J. W. Jenks and Walter E. Clark, The 
Trust Problem (New York, 1924). 


liberal Republicans and Democrats. He 
insisted that the United States should 
pay less for armor plate or build its own 
plant. Year by year, he forced a reluc- 
tant government to bargain for lower 
prices, and millions of dollars were 
saved.*® 

Tillman also steered the Hepburn 
Rate Bill through the Senate. The un- 
usual prospect of a Democrat battling 
for the pet legislation of a Republican 
president was heightened by the fact 
that they despised each other. Tillman 
acted when conservative Republicans 
refused to handle the bill. At the outset, 
its defeat seemed assured. And although 
Roosevelt abandoned his own attorney 
general’s court review amendment in an 
effort to discredit Tillman’s leadership, 
Ben was widely acclaimed for his states- 
manlike job.? 


5. Imperialism and the Race Question. 


It is probable that our foreign rela- 
tions reached their lowest level during 
the years from 1890 to 1905.27 In 1898, 
we annexed a group of rugged indivi- 
duals who had annexed Hawaii. We 
fought Spain in 1898 to free the Cubans; 
and although we did not free the 
Cubans, we did seize the Philippines 
and acquire sundry West Indian islands. 
We took the Panama Canal Zone from 
Colombia by the simple expedient of 
establishing the “Republic” of Panama. 
And during this period, if our control 
in Central America showed signs of 
weakening, we used the “big stick” 
persuasively. 


25H. R. Document 1468, 53rd Cong., 2nd 
Sess. Cong. Rec., XXX, 2556-2573; XXXII, 2618- 
2623, 2862; XXXIIE, 5403-5472; and XXXIV, 
2250-2253. 

26 Sullivan, Mark, Our Times’ (New York, 
1930), III, 222-275. 

27 Hacker, Louis M., and Kendrick, Benjamin 
B., The United States Since 1865 (New York, 
1937), Pp. 107. See also Dexter Perkins, The 
Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907 (Baltimore, 1937), 
and John H. Latané, A History of American 
Foreign Policy (New York, 1927). 
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Tillman, in a unique tour de force, 
combined the issue of imperialism with 
that of the race problem. The problem 
of the Negro in the South was most 
complicated. The southerner was not 
disposed to recognize his former slave 
as an equal. Difficulties were extended 
by Negro participation in “Reconstruc- 
tion.” The cupidity of the Carpetbag 
governments, the ignorance and venality 
of the newly emancipated slaves, and 
the incompetence of the military gover- 
nors made for a period of robbery and 
riot which has not been forgotten in 
the South to this day. In no state was 
the situation worse than in South Caro- 
lina.?* After the Carpetbaggers had been 
driven out, Bourbons used the tractable 
Negro to offset the middle and lower 
class vote. This was attempted in the 
1890 campaign against Tillman.*° 


Tillman was as fair as one who be-. 


lieved the Negro inferior could be. His 
state constitution disfranchised the 
Negro; in fact, this was his stated reason 
for calling the convention. It also pro- 
vided for racial segregation in schools 
and limited Negro educational oppor- 
tunities. However, in that same conven- 
tion Tillman pushed through a provis- 
ion for the removal of the sheriff and 
the levying of a $2000 fine on any com- 
munity where a lynching occurred. 


In the Senate, Tillman was an early 
advocate of liberty for Cuba, but after 
1898 he “ventilated” imperialistic moves 
at every opportunity. In a long series of 
widely publicized speeches, he decried 
the annexation of Hawaii, the Filipino 
War, the Platt Amendment, and Roose- 
velt’s Panama Canal coup.*® He also 


28 Hawk, Emory Q., Economic History of the 
South (New York, 1934), pp. 434-438. 

29 Charleston News and Courier, December 
5, 1890. 

30Cong. Rec., XXXI, 3888-3892, 6528-6535: 
XXXII, 1255-1263; XXXIV, 2957-3129, 3147- 
3151; XXXV, 5099-5102; and XXXVIII, 710-719. 


compared our treatment of Filipinos 
and Hawaiians to the much criticized 
southern treatment of the Negroes. This 
comparison blossomed into ‘Tillman's 
most popular lecture, “The Race Ques- 
tion.” Ben probably knew that he was 
trying to dam a flood tide in his opposi- 
tion to imperialism. He simply took this 
opportunity to defend the South and to 
“throw a few rocks at the Republicans.” 


6. The South Carolina Dispensary.* 


Prohibition sentiment began develop- 
ing in South Carolina during ante- 
bellum days. It was strongly backed by 
the churches, and it became especially 
popular among the “wool hats.” In 
1892, a majority of ten thousand sup- 
ported a proposal for putting the matter 
up to the electorate. Tillman stopped 
prohibition right there. While the legis- 
lature was preparing a constitutional 
amendment, he sent word that he want- 
ed a state dispensary for the sale of 
packaged liquors. The Dispensary Act 
was immediately passed. 


From the beginning, the Dispensary 
ran a stormy course. Efforts to enforce 
the law led to riots in Darlington, where 
a local war between constables and 
citizens was suppressed by the state 
militia. The law was unsuccessfully con- 
tested in the highest courts of the nation. 
Although the system was extremely 
profitable to the state, it became more 
and more corrupt. “Blind tigers” and 
bribery flourished. Rotten to the core, 
the Dispensary was abolished in favor 
of county dispensaries in 1907; and in 
1915, the state finally instituted prohibi- 
tion. 

Almost every vocal organ of the body 
politic opposed Tillman on this issue, 
and no campaign went by without his 
stumping the state in its defense. He 


31 Simkins, The Tillman Movement, pp. 185- 
202. 
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supported Miles B. McSweeney in 1900 
against the Prohibition gubernatorial 


candidate, and McSweeney won by 
14,000 votes. In_ retaliation, 18,000 
Prohibitionists scratched _‘Tillman’s 


name from the ballot for’ the Senate. 
Yet in 1904, 1905 and 1906, he attacked 
’ the “preacher-prohibitionists” as if they 
represented a minority of minorities.** 


Tillman’s issues show his determina- 
tion, his singleness of purpose, and the 
insularity of his mind. South Carolina 
was his island. His national issues were 
allied to those which had brought him 
to the fore in South Carolina, and he 
never lost interest in the purely local 
questions of his state. Furthermore, 
having once made up his mind, he went 
ahead, and nothing short of paralytic 
strokes could stop his efforts. 


TILLMAN’S AUDIENCE 


1. The Larger Audience. 


No speaker of note comes “out of the 
nowhere into the here.” He appears 
before the immediate audience against a 
background of the larger audience or 
climate of opinion, which in turn de- 
pends on impelling political, social and 
economic factors. The foregoing study 
of these factors must be kept in mind as 
we examine the larger audience, both 
in South Carolina and in the nation as 
a whole. 


As for South Carolina, the climate of 
opinion in 1885 did not indicate that 
any change was imminent. The Bour- 
bon position was exceedingly strong. 
Bourbons were respected individually 
for their honesty, and as a group because 
of the state’s profound regard for an- 
cestry and for the past which they repre- 


32 Columbia State, August 5, 7, 1897; July 6, 7, 
August 12, 1898; July 1, 5, 1899; and October 
23, 1904; Charleston News and Courier, passim, 
June 15-August 23, 1900; September 23, 1905; 
and passim, July 8-August 4, 1906. 


sented. “The glories of our state” was 
no mere oratorical shibboleth to a 
people beaten in war and crushed by 
Carpetbaggery. Furthermore, after ten 
years of confusion and riot, South Caro- 
lina wanted no upsetting of the status 
quo. Above all, they feared a return of 
Negro dominance if the whites should 
disagree. 


The churches constituted a_ political 
and social force to be reckoned with. 
South Carolina was and is an integral 
part of the “Bible belt.” It was the 
Methodist and Baptist churches which, 
later on, so strongly influenced senti- 
ment for prohibition and universal free 
education. But in 1885, attitudes to- 
ward education were conservative. There 
was a feeling that education was the 
duty of the citizen, and that there should 
be no indiscriminate commingling of 
classes in the public schools.** 


The oligarchy was not interested in 
agriculture or its problems. It felt that 
“the South might more profitably devote 
its chief energies to the development of 
factory industry.’** Hence it regarded 
radicalism as unpatriotic because upsets 
might discourage investment. These 
attitudes aroused little opposition from 
the agricultural population. It had sunk 
into a state of lethargy. “Finding him- 
self hopelessly entangled, the farmer had 
almost ceased to struggle.”’*® 


The reader is familiar with the na- 
tional audience of the Panic of 1893, 
the Spanish-American War and_ the 
Muckraker Era,** but there are a few 
aspects which should be emphasized. 


33 Bruce, Phillip A., The Rise of the New 
South (Philadelphia, 1907), pp. 319-320. 

84 Schlesinger, Arthur M., The Rise of the 
City (New York, 1933), p. 8. 

35 Woodward, C. Vann, Tom Watson, Agra- 
rian Rebel (New York, 1938), p. 130. 

36 Beard, Charles A., and Beard, Mary R., 
The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 
1927), pp. 287-343, offers perhaps the best 
discussion. 
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These hinge on the midpoint of Till- 
man’s national career. 


As was shown by the 1896 election, 
even a depression could not break the 
strong conservatism of the 1890's. The 
Republican party held sway, supported 
by those interested in the soundness of 
investments, by the G.A.R. and Civil 
War pensioners, by beneficiaries of the 
Homestead Act, and by all who respond- 
ed to the waving of the “bloody shirt.” 
Only conservative Democrats could suc- 
cessfully appeal to the electorate. But 


by the turn of the century, the rapid . 


consolidation of business, the closing of 
the frontier, and the shock of depression 
years had begun to affect opinion. The 
conservative Roosevelt who defended 
laissez faire in 1896 had begun to be a 
“trust buster” by 1903. A change had 
occurred in the climate of opinion which 
no astute politican could ignore. The 
Republicans remained dominant only 
by following Roosevelt in a series of 
economic and political reforms which 
would have pleased the Populists. One 
area of opinion remained constant: The 
nation believed in the “manifest des- 
tiny” of our empire in 18go0 and in 1906. 


2. Immediate Audiences. 


Tillman delivered political and quasi- 
political speeches in and out of cam- 
paigns, spoke and debated in the Sen- 
ate, lectured, and made a number of 
occasional speeches. Since the following 
speeches cut across his whole speaking 
career, the audiences are representative. 


1) First Farmers Convention, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, April 29, 1886: A 
quasi-political speech." 

Tillman delivered the principal ad- 
dress before a convention which he had 
called to implement his agitation for 
agricultural reform. The meeting was 


37 Charleston News and Courier, April 30, 
1886. 
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held in Agricultural Hall, a frame struc- 
ture built for exhibits at the state fair. 
The two hundred delegates were farm- 
ers from all over the state. There were 
four hundred spectators, farmers and 
townspeople, for whom no seats were 
provided. It was a male audience, rang- 
ing from college students to old men. 
Most of the audience had never heard 
Tillman, but they had heard of him. 
Probably most of the delegates came 
with open minds, although they could 
hardly have constituted a believing aud- 
ience. Most of the spectators came to 
be entertained. 


2) Peedee and Cape Fear Farmers Asso- 
ciation Fair, Red Springs, North Caro- 
lina, August 14, 1891: A quasi-political 
speech before an out-of-state farmers 
organization.®* 

Governor Tillman spoke on “the 
great political, financial, industrial ques- 
tions of the day,” sharing the platform 
with Zebulon B. Vance on the “high 
day” of the fair. He probably spoke 
from the grandstand or from a stand 
erected for the occasion, while the listen- 
ers stood in the race track oval. The 
audience numbered at least two thou- 
sand and. included men and women, 
old and young; largely of farm stock 
from the surrounding area. These 
people constituted that center of agra- 
rian unrest which was soon to send 
Marion Butler to the United States Sen- 
ate on the Populist ticket. They knew 
Tillman as an agrarian reformer and 
they were most favorably disposed to- 
ward him. 


3) Campaign of 1888, Charleston, 
South Carolina, August 28, 1888: A 
political speech in the first South Caro- 
lina canvass.*® 

Captain Tillman, campaigning for 


38 Charleston News and Courier, August 17, 


1. 
39 Ibid., August 29, 1888. 
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his principles, was making his second 
speech in Charleston, where he had been 
told he dare not appear. There was no 
hope of electing Tillmanites in Charles- 
ton; in fact, there was no Tillman ticket. 
So Ben mounted a stand under the 
shadow of St. Michael's and told the 
three thousand people what he thought 
of Charleston, that “head head-center of 
devilment.” Most of the auditors were 
_townspeople; most of them were of vot- 
ing age and were men, but women and 
youngsters were present. Some of the 
poorer classes may have favored Till- 
man. The majority violently opposed 
him, but they let him speak. 


4) Campaign of 71890, Ridgeway, 
South Carolina, May 3, 1890: Opening 
speech in the statewide canvass, Till- 
man’s first gubernatorial campaign.*° 


On a stand set in an open lot, Tillman 
met Laurence Youmans, a Bourbon, in 
joint debate. More than three hundred 
stood through a driving rainstorm to 
hear him. Most of them were farmers 
of voting age. Tillman's prestige’ was 
great. He was the leader of the “one- 
gallus boys,” much advertised as such 
by the newspapers. With the majority, 
it was, “Aye, God! Go it, old Clod- 
hopper!” A few were violent Youmans 
partisans. There wasn’t a buckboard 
load of apathetic people in the crowd, 
even if there was no riot. 


5) National Democratic Convention, 
Chicago, July 9, 1896: A political speech 
in the national arena." 


The second day of the convention was 
set aside for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of resolutions. There. was a 
division in the committee. The “gold 
Democrats” prepared a minority report 


40 Ibid., May 5, 1890. 

41 Chicago Tribune, New Orleans Times 
Picayune and New York Tribune, July 8-13, 
1896. 


for which three men spoke. In defense 
of the “silver” majority report, Senator 
Tillman opened, and ex-Congressman 
W. J. Bryan closed. "The Coliseum was 
filled with the nine hundred delegates 
and nineteen thousand spectators. It 
was a mixed audience of men and 
women, most of them adults from the 
middle and upper classes. Tillman was 
perhaps too well known; his “pitch- 
forking” and radical acts made him sym- 
bolize radical Democracy as much as 
any figure in the convention. The 
majority of the delegates favored him, 
although many would have preferred his 
being less outspoken. The galleries had 
been deliberately packed with conser- 
vative Democrats, and they were unal- 
terably opposed to Tillman. 


6) “Pitchfork Speech,” United States 
Senate, January 29, 1896: A senatorial 
speech actually aimed at the nation. 


Congress was considering both the 
“free silver” bill and the coming presi- 
dential election. Tillman, a newcomer, 
had promised his constituents to “stick 
a pitchfork into Grover’s old fat sides.” 
He walked down to the front row of 
seats and for two hours raked the con- 
servative Democrats and Republicans 
with calculated fury. Tillman had been 
news for six years, and he had given 
notice the previous day that he would 
speak. Nearly every senator was in his 
seat, and the majority did not admire 
Ben. Scores of representatives, most of 
whom approved of the speaker, crowded 
the rear of the chamber. The galleries 
were jammed and hundreds stood in the 
halls outside. There were men and 
women, Washingtonians and _ visitors, 
from all economic and _ social levels. 
Many supported Tillman; some were 
merely curious. 


42 Cong. Rec., XXVIII, 1072-1080; New York 
Tribune and St. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 


30, 1896. 
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7) “Armor Plate” speech and debate, 
United States Senate, March 1, 1897: A 
senatorial speech aimed at securing im- 
mediate legislative action.* 


With three battleships on the ways 
and the country talking war with Spain, 
the Senate was considering a naval ap- 
propriations bill. Senator Tillman of 
the Naval Committee advocated war, 
but he also advocated paying less money 
for armor plate. Most of the senators 
were present. They could not have for- 
gotten Tillman’s tirade of the preceding 
year; furthermore, most of them were 
Republicans, opposed to government in- 
terference with business. At the out- 
set, the majority was antagonistic. 


8) “Race Question” lyceum lecture, 
Chicago, November 27, 1906.4* 


Chicago was in a mild (and some- 
times not so mild) uproar for a week 
preceding this engagement. Organiza- 
tions and individuals protested against 
the lecture; other organizations and in- 
dividuals protested against these insults 
to Senator Tillman. A Negro was slug- 
ged in a saloon argument, policemen 
were assigned to prevent rioting—and 
Orchestra Hall was packed for the lec- 
ture. Both sexes and all ages were 
represented. There were even a few 
Negroes, anarchists, and North Shore 
society leaders. Many admired Tillman, 
but few agreed with his widely publi- 
cized ideas. 


9) Winthrop College graduation ad- 
dress, Rock Hill, South Carolina, June 
18, 1902.* 


The setting was the usual one for this 
type of occasional address. The college 
auditorium was crowded with relatives 


43 Cong. Rec., XXIX, 2550-2563. 

44 Chicago Tribune, November 25-28, 1906. 

45From a stenographic copy of the speech, 
Tillman Collection, and the files on Tillman 
at Winthrop College. 


and friends of the graduates; the plat- 
form was filled with various dignitaries. 
Tillman talked of the advantages of 
marriage for the graduating class, but 
he could have talked about anything. 
Winthrop supporters came from the 
middle classes. Tillman was their lead- 
er, their senator, and essentially the 
founder of the college. This was wholly 
a believing audience. 

Tillman drew his audiences from all 
classes, but his greatest support came 
from agrarians of the middle classes. 
In both South Carolina and throughout 
the nation, a larger audience which was 
at first antipathetical came gradually to 
accept Tillman on his own terms. There 
was no middle ground on the subject 
of Tillman, and there were no apathetic 
audiences. 


TILLMAN ON THE PLATFORM 
1. Logical Proofs 


Through analyses of the nine speech- 
es listed above, one finds that Tillman's 
reasoning was almost entirely deductive. 
But it was never presented in a formal 
manner. Tillman seldom stated his main 
contentions; and this was not due to a 
wish to avoid controversial issues, or to 
a planned “sneaking up on the blind 
side” of the audience. In the Ridge- 
way campaign speech of 1890, he said 
forthrightly, “You ought not to use it 
[the Alliance] in politics’; in the Win- 
throp College graduation address, he 
directly opposed beliefs of girls trained 
for professions. He simply had a high 
regard for the effectiveness of implying 
contentions through negative  state- 
ments, rhetorical questions and analo- 
gies, to name but a few of the devices 
he used. 

Nor did Tillman usually present long 
chains of reasoning. At the Red Springs 
Fair, strong arrays of formal reasoning 
were directed only at ideas which were 
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new to the audience, and not at points 
on which they were predisposed to dis- 
agree with him. Most of the Armor 
Plate speech before the Senate can be 
organized as a good brief, with the 
“becauses” and “therefores’” in logical 
sequence, but one will not then have 
anything approaching the actual speech. 
It is carefully reasoned, but the order 
is psychological; the deck is almost com- 
plete, but it has to be laid out on the 
table card by card before it can be 
rearranged in logical order. 

Logical fallacies are found throughout 
Tillman’s speeches. Chief of these are 
argument beside the point, appeal to 
passion and prejudice, insufficient in- 
stance, non sequitur, and appeal to 
ignorance. However, the first two of 
these are strong in pathetical appeal, 
while the last three usually resulted 
from a sacrifice of logic to economy and 
force. 

Tillman was sparing in his use of 
evidence, and he rarely massed it. He 
opened the Chicago Race Question lec- 
ture by stating that he was “as well 
qualified . . . to discuss this question as 
any man in America,” and he then relied 
on simple assertion and bits of evidence 
presented on his own authority. The 
inductive leaps from evidence presented 
in the Democratic National Convention 
speech of 1896 were enormous. How- 
ever, in the Armor Plate speech, Till- 
man based conclusions on wholly ade- 
quate evidence. He used such unim- 
peachable sources as reports submitted 
by. the Secretary of the Navy, and he 
was careful to use personal authority 
only when he could speak as a member 
of the investigating committee. 

Tillman soon mastered the sharp re- 
futatory thrust. He occasionally intro- 
duced counter-evidence and reasoning, 
but this was always comparatively short. 
He preferred wing shots loaded with 
sarcasm and innuendo. These were scat- 
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tered throughout the constructive argu- 
ment. An example occurs in the Armor 
Plate speech, when Tillman turned the 
tables on Matt Quay in just two sen- 
tences. In his main speech, he argued 
that a government armor plant would 
pay good money “to the ‘men in blouses,’ 
who are going into the ditch with my 
friend from Pennsylvania, or, I believe, 
he is going into the ditch with them 
|laughter].”” Later, when Quay rose to 
debate with him, Ben drawled, “Now 
I am ready for the Senator, who is the 
blouse Senator | laughter].’” Quay need- 
ed an answer, and found none. 

Refutation was a powerful weapon as 
Tillman employed it. He usually had 
evidence, as senators who called his 
hand discovered. But except in legisla- 
tive speeches, logical proofs were of least 
importance in Tillman’s scheme of in- 
vention. 


2. Pathetical Appeals. 


Attack predominated in_ pathetical 
appeals whenever Tillman was repre- 
senting a cause. He aptly told the 
Farmers Convention, “I drew the sword 
and threw away the scabbard at Ben- 
nettsville, and have never looked for it 
since.” Unceasingly he aimed at the 
emotions of fear, anger, con- 
tempt and hate. Audiences were prod- 
ded with emotionally toned words, 
epithets and figures of speech. “Dawson- 
ism is ring rule,” he shouted in the 
Charleston campaign speech of 1888. 
“Dawsonism is the combination of that 
old effete aristocratic element that clings 
to power with the grip of the octopod.” 


“baser”’ 


In the Pitchfork speech before the 
Senate, the choice of materials and ideas 
supported fighting appeals. Instead of 
presenting a dispassionate survey of the 
relative merits of monometallism and 
bimetallism, Tillman concentrated on 
the “secret plot” of Cleveland and his 


“fellow-conspirators.” The pugnacious 
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mood of Tillman’s oratory was heighten- 
ed by his delivery. 

Pitchfork Ben’s “attack motif’ weak- 
ened his effectiveness with a few audi- 
ences, especially those of the cultured 
North. In the Democratic Convention 
speech, he insisted on dragging out such 
skeletons as the “sectional issue” and 
Cleveland’s perfidy.” Bryan smoothed 
the fur which Tillman had ruffled, and 
the result was the “Cross of Gold” 
triumph. 

A predominance of appeals to higher 
emotions occurred only in occasional 
speeches to friendly audiences. At Red 
Springs, the chief appeals were directed 
at peace (within the party), pride and 
constructiveness (in rebuilding the 
South) , and generosity (toward the mis- 
takes of the Democrats). Whether he 
was “poking the animal” or driving at 
higher emotions, Tillman relied heavily 
on pathetical appeals; and in turn, these 
supported ethical appeals. 


3. Ethical Appeals. 


Indirect ethical appeals—those not 
to be found within the speech itself— 
were both assets and liabilities to Till- 
man. The reader will already have 
observed that the occasion and the re- 
sponse of the audience were of mixed 
value in establishing the speaker's pres- 
tige. 

In some instances, the speaker's back- 
ground was helpful, as it was at Win- 
throp College. But in the Democratic 
Convention and at Charleston, he could 
not have been accepted as an able per- 
son. At the beginning, Tillman’s repu- 
tation was harmful in South Carolina 
and before national audiences. As time 
passed, reports in both areas approxi- 
mated an evaluation of his character 
and were generally helpful. His char- 
acter was usually an asset; the audience 
came to know Tillman for what he was 
and to give due credit. The over-all 


influence of Tillman’s delivery was val- 
uable, especially in emphasizing strength 
of character. 

Direct ethical appeals are epitomized 
by Tillman's challenge at Ridgeway: 
“What is the charge they bring against 
B. R. Tillman?” The prime issue was 
always the “issue of Tillman.” ° 
choice of words and 
strove to establish: 


Through 


materials, Ben 


1) A position of authority and leader- 
ship. At the Democratic Convention, 
he promised that if the Democratic can- 
didate would stand on the platform, he 
would get “every vote south of the 
Potomac.” 


2) His honesty, courage and sincerity. 
In dangerous campaigns, he attacked 
“Dawsonism” with Dawson before him 
(Charleston speech) , and repeatedly re- 
ferred to Woodward, who was on the 
platform, as one of “the three blind 
mice’ (Ridgeway speech). In the Chi- 
cago lecture, his reponse to a question 
on the Fifteenth Amendment was: “The 
law? To hell with such a law. [Slight 
hissing.| If you keep this up you'll be 
here until midnight, for I'm going to 
tell you the gospel according to ‘Till- 
man.” 


3) His intelligence. ‘Tillman’s choice 
of words, use of allusion, and composi- 
tion marked him as a highly educated 
man. In the Armor Plate speech, his 
materials showed much study and con- 
structive thought. 


4) 4 common ground and good will, 
in the appeal of the yeoman, absorbed 
in the welfare of the audience. ‘“Mis- 
representation, slander have been busy 
with my name,” he told the Farmers 
Convention, because “it was feared that 
Farmer Tillman was about to get ahead 
of the lawyers and politicians one time.” 
This appeal was enhanced by the flavor- 
ing of “folk language.” 
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The “attack motif” reinforced these 
ethical appeals. ‘Tillman recognized this: 
“The people dote on such a fighter. 
That was always my hold on them.” 
On occasion, though, a true Tillman- 
esque performance could exemplify 
Aristotelian concepts of ethical proofs. 
At Red Springs, Ben showed prudence 
and level-headedness as well as courage, 
and he tempered justice with liberality. 


4. Style. 


Tillman was a master of sharply spe- 
cific words and forceful phrases, but this 
does not distinguish him from other 
effective speakers. Ben's style was un- 
usual in the liberal sprinkling of both 
“one-gallus language” and scholarly 
language. language” re- 
quires some explanation, which may 
best be offered under the headings of 
its component parts: 


1) Folk wit; a mixture of litotes, 
hyperbole and ridicule which combines 
the effect of insult and back-handed 
compliment. In the Charleston speech, 
Tillman said: “They tell me that you 
people pay 214 per cent taxes. I swear 
to God that if some of you wasn’t get- 
ting rich off the backwoods you couldn't 
stand it. [Laughter.|"” At Winthrop, 
in reference to the college president, he 
said, “Now here is the milk of the cocoa- 
nut that I am trying to get into that 
cocoanut setting on the head of that 
man Johnson over there. |So much 
laughter, I failed to catch the next re- 
mark |.” 


“One-gallus 


2) Folk diction; closely allied to folk 
wit and used to implement its effect. 
After reading the announced subject for 
the Red Springs speech, Tillman said, 
“Why that is a subject as big as all out 
of doors; and to tell you the God's truth, 
I don’t know much about a heap of it 
myself | laughter |.” 


3) Folk epithet; a left-handed show 


of affection which goes to the opposite 
extreme to avoid sentimentality. Till- 
man referred to his wife as “the old 
woman,” and to a young politician as 
“this old sinner here.” 


4) “Barnyard” metaphor, simile, allu- 
sion; usually humorous and often crude 
figures drawn from country life. Till- 
man described the Democratic party for 
the Farmers Convention: “The old 
lady . . . has had one set pulling her 
teats so long they are become lusty and 
arrogant.” At Ridgeway, he shouted, 
“They proposed to take the breeches- 
hold on us ... but we have got the 
breeches-hold on them {great laughter 
and applause |.” He told the Red Springs 
audience, “You musn’t blame me _ for 
picking out the big bunches of grass in 
my cotton row.” 

5) Biblical allusion.© An extended 
example occurs in the Farmers Conven- 
tion speech; Tillman portrayed himself 
as Moses and the politicians and editors 
as Pharaoh and the Egyptians. 


6) Grammatical faults; errors com- 


mon among country folk. Barbarisms 
and colloquialisms occur occasionally; 
faulty usage, such as “don't” for 


“doesn’t” and “would” for “should,” is 
more frequently found. 

Scholarly language furnished a coun- 
terbalancing of stylistic qualities which 
revealed the highly educated man: 

1) Choice of words; Latin and Greek 
words and their derivatives, and rare 
words, never used incorrectly, such as 
“de jure,” “overreached,” “juxtaposi- 
tion,” “diminution,” and “disenthrall- 
ed.” 


46“The Bible was a source of conversation 
on Sunday afternoon; the people had known it 
from earliest childhood up. A man listening to 
a Bible quotation would say to himself, ‘By 
God, Old Ben’s got it right; find that in 
Ephesians I:2,3.. The people have been taught 
that the Bible is true, and Biblical quotations 
naturally carry a lot of weight.” The Hon. 
A. F. Lever, in a personal interview. 
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2) Literary allusion. ‘Tillman fre- 
quently used the heart of an apt and 
rare quotation for the sake of brevity, 
when the whole quotation applied per- 
fectly. His charge in the Pitchfork 
speech that “the policy [of Congress] is 
to do nothing—‘to preserve a masterly 
inactivity’ alludes to a similarly sarcas- 
tic remark about the Commons in the 
Vindiciae Gallicae of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. 


3) Classical allusion. Observe the apt- 
ness of Tillman’s remark, made in the 
Pitchfork speech, that “the rule is to 
Gorgonize the speaker with a Senatorial 
stare, and turn him into stone almost.” 


4) Classic artifice; in sentence struc- 
ture, approaching the “grand style” of 
oratory. In such passages, the rhythms 
are long, rolling, and strong in poetic 
feeling. An example occurs in the Ridge- 


way speech: “Accursed, thrice accursed ° 


be the ‘man who would build his great- 
ness on his country’s ruin.’ Accursed, 
thrice accursed be those who, in South 
Carolina . . . engender these feelings of 
discontent.” 


However, Tillman depended primar- 
ily on the “plain style,” and his tropes 
and idioms were readily understood by 
national audiences. His sentences were 
characteristically complex or complex- 
compound, but he shied away from 
neither the run-on sentence nor the short 
fragment. Climax was developed bril- 
liantly through a balancing of long and 
short sentences, or through an explosion 
in the last few words of a single long 
sentence. Rhythms were usually speech 
rhythms, breaking and tumbling as emo- 
tional content increased. 


A judicious extraction of one-twentieth 
of a Tillman speech would remove the 
“wool hat” from the content; the dele- 
tion of another tenth would obscure the 
scholar. But this unique combination 
strongly flavored Tillman's rhetoric and 


made his style invaluable in holding at- 
tention and reinforcing ideas.** 


5. Arrangement. 


The sharp break with the elocution- 
ary manner of the period is further em- 
phasized by Tillman's informal, erratic 
use of the introduction and the conclu- 
sion. Usually, the introduction served 
only to establish contact and to set the 
mood. In the Armor Plate speech, the 
first sentence referred to the preceding 
speech, the second sentence promised 
“light” on the “reeking fraud,” and Till- 
man was off. The conclusion to the 
Chicago race lecture is compassed in 
fifty words, which baldly restate the 
main theme of the lecture. 


But Tillman could present orthodox 
introductions and conclusions. The Ar- 
mor Plate conclusion offered a fairly 
complete summary of arguments as well 
as reinforcement of the chief pathetical 
appeals. The Pitchfork conclusion was 
brilliant. By an allusion to the then 
current Armenian atrocities, tied in with 
a story of John Randolph of Roanoke, 
Tillman epitomized his central theme 
and then drove home the attack in a 
moving peroration. At Red Springs and 
at Winthrop College, the introduction 
closely approached the Ciceronian ideal 
of the exordium. 

Tillman’s method was simple: If the 
audience was hostile, he attacked; if it 
was well disposed, he conciliated. Be- 
fore the unfriendly Charleston audience, 
he opened with a sarcastic reference to 
his previous speech, when the “stand 
was filled up with men claiming to be 
‘gentlemen,’ and he concluded by say- 
ing: “If you've got a thimbleful of 


47 Speaking of the “starling analogy” in the 
Farmers Convention speech, a reporter said, 
“Not a dozen of the three hundred of his audi- 
tors were familiar with the story or had heard 
of Laurence Sterne, but for forty-six years it 
has run through my mind.” Ball, op. cit., p. 
226. 
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brains or a spark of manhood in your 
body, you'll organize between now and 
next Wednesday and sweep your con- 
vention system into the Cooper river 
and bury it forever.” Audiences were 
asked to adapt themselves to Tillman 
and his material. As he said in a speech 
at Anderson, “I am toting my own skil- 
let, frying my own bacon and offering 
_ it to you, which you may take or not, 
just as you like.”** How may we fully 
explain the fact that, in most instances, 
they took it and liked it? 

The chief strength in arrangement 
was the flexible, Demosthenic order used 
within the body. Tillman concentrated 
on a few central ideas; and instead of 
developing the contentions in logical 
order, he moved expertly from one to 
another and back again, making rapid, 
incisive thrusts from all angles. Unity 
of thought was absolute; the develop- 
ment was clear and cohesive. There were 
never any internal summaries, but there 
were excellent transitions. 


6. Preparation. 


Tillman’s first few speeches, including 
the Farmers Convention speech, were 
written in full. But he soon learned 
that “South Carolinians are disgusted 
with any speech readers,” and on July 
27. 1886, he spoke at Tirzah, South 
Carolina, from ‘“head-lines’”” which he 
had “scribbled on an envelope.’’*® For 
the next ten years, Tillman wrote a 
part of his speeches when he thought he 
“might get just a little bit scared.” 

After 1896, nearly all-of Tillman’s 
speeches were extemporaneous. The im- 
promptu method was used on only two 
discoverable occasions. If the subject 
were relatively new, he used notes; if it 
were a familiar lecture, he spoke with- 


48 Anderson Daily Mail, August 3, 1906. 

4° Tillman to Judge F. M. Annis, February, 2, 
1897. and Tillman to J. Wilson Gibbes, February 
21, 1916, Tillman Letter Files, Tillman Collec- 
tion. 


out notes. He was thoroughly prepared 
in most instances, and he was almost in- 
vincible in senatorial debate because of 
“his study of his subject.”°° He looked 
up quotations which he intended to 
use. A severe critic said that “he did not 
misquote as his pigmy imitators invaria- 
bly did.’’"* 


7. Delivery. 

Pitchfork Ben's delivery was never 
that of the polished orator, and yet it 
was mentioned by every news report and 
commentator. The man’s appearance 
was arresting; his was a tall, massive, 
formidable figure, with a head “almost 
Napoleonic in its strength.”°? He was 
careless about his clothes and grooming. 
He walked informally onto the _plat- 
form, paced restlessly while speaking, 
and on occasion finished by jumping 
from the platform into an aisle. But 
“after he had talked a while his audience 
forgot his appearance and gazed only at 
the strong, almost sinister face.”** Com- 
ment on gesture leads to the opinion 
that it varied from much to little and 
that it did not conform to the patterned 
standards of the day. 

Tillman's voice was normally a pleas- 
ing light baritone, powerful enough to 
reach 15,000 people in the open air 
without assistance from a microphone. 
He tended toward extreme use of the 
upper register and he had a pronounced 
nasal twang. However, he made excel- 
lent use of inflection and step, both 
when there was a “note of snarling sav- 
agery” and when there was a “humorous 
twinkle in ‘his voice.”°* He used rate 
and quantity and stress and climax most 
effectively; a familiar device was de- 


50 Jacksonville Sun, March 24, 1906. 

51 Ball, op. cit., p. 226. 

52 Creelman, James A., “A Defender of the 
Senate,” Pearson’s Magazine, XV_ (1906), 623. 

53Dolly and I Go to Hear Senator Tillman,” 
unnamed newspaper, Scrapbook No. 11, Tillman 
Collection. 

54W. P. Houseal, in a personal interview. 
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scribed as follows: ‘He spoke along for 
a sentence or two in a conversational 
manner, and then he would volley out 
the last few words, snapping them out 
like a machine gun for rapidity.”** 

The inner strength of the man, which 
showed in sure, strong movements, mus- 
cular tensions, facial expression, obvious 
confidence, and a direct contact with 
the audience which was almost a physi- 
cal reality—this was at once the saving 
grace of his delivery and one of the 
greatest sources of his strength as a 
speaker. “The one thing that held the 
audience in quivering suspense, like a 
mocking bird waiting for its mother to 
give it the worm, was the tremendous 
strength that showed in his face, and his 
one eye seeming to flash like a coal of 
One observer summarized as 
follows: “Ben Tillman would have 
made a wonderful actor; he could say, 
‘Damn,’ or, ‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep’ with his face. Tillman's speeches 
were comparatively mild in reading; it 
was his face and attitude that made them 
terrible. He could demolish a man by 
looking at 


SUMMARY 


As a politician and an orator, Tillman 
was unique in the lateness of his start 
and in the rapidity of his rise. He de- 
livered his first speech at the age of 
thirty-seven, and within a year he was 
the strongest figure in South Carolina 
politics. Yet despite the mushroom char- 
acter of his ascendance to power, he 
remained undisputed ruler of South 
Carolina for twenty-two years, and his 
“wool hat’ revolution established the 
political foundation on which the state 


55 Professor S. J. Derrick, in a personal inter- 
view. 

56 Ed. H. Folk, in a personal interview. 

57 The Hon. A. F. Lever, in a personal inter- 
view. 


rests today. Furthermore, he rose above 
the handicap of his radical views, his 
obstreperousness, and the insularity of 
his issues to become a considerable force 
in national politics. 

In South Carolina and in the nation as 
a whole, the larger audience, or climate 
of opinion, was characterized by a mark- 
ed shift at the midpoint of Tillman’s ca- 
reer. This shift favored Tillman’s most 
important issues. Immediate audiences 
invariably reacted strongly to the “Pitch- 
fork Man.” There was no middle ground 
among the thousands who came to hear 
him on the hustings or in opera houses. 
Although Ben’s strength lay in his hold 
on the middle class agrarians, he also 
drew many followers from the cultured 
townsfolk and from the grossly ignorant 
tenantry. 


In general, Tillman’s rhetorical in- 
vention was built on ethical appeals 
and buttressed by fighting pathetical ap- 
peals. Only in speeches aimed at specif- 
ic legislative action did he lean strongly 
on logical appeals. Tillman’s success as 
an orator stemmed largely from his strik- 
ing personality, obvious strength of 
character, compelling delivery, and 
unique style. In style, delivery, and ar- 
rangement, he broke sharply with the 
established formality of his day, and the 
result was a new “one-gallus oratory.” 


Tillman placed remarkably small re- 
liance on politic acts and none on politi- 
cal machines; he simply would not bow 
to political expediency. Quite deliber- 
ately, he chose to rely on his ability to 
talk to his people. He might have gone 
farther if he had been less dogmatic and 
more willing to shift with the stronger 
winds. However, it is probable that he 
would not then have been so successful 
in “fighting it out on the issue of Till- 
man.” 


GEORGE CAMPBELL’S THEORY OF LOGICAL TRUTH* 


Cc. W. EDNEY 
State University of lowa 


EORGE CAMPBELL’s Philosophy 

of Rhetoric (1776) generally 
recognized as a treatise which marked 
the transition from classical concepts 
of oratory to modern theories of public 
address. The text retained much of value 
from classical theory -but displayed the 
influence of eighteenth century thought 
in its observation that oral discourse is 
directed toward other ends than that of 
persuasion, in its recognition of common 
shortcomings in language usage, in its 
analysis of audience psychololgy, and 
in its approach to logical proof. 

This paper will attempt to examine 
and evaluate Campbell's brief account 
of “logical truth” and to determine the 
influences which prompted that theory. 

Campbell's point of view is Aristo- 
telian in the sense that it regards logical 
proof as one of the requisite elements 
in any form of oral discourse; conviction, 
believed Campbell, is either an ultimate 
or a subordinate end in any attempt at 
communication. Rhetoric is, in one 
sense, an application of logic.’ Rhetoric, 
however, goes beyond an analysis of 
subject; it amalgamates logical judg- 
ments, audience considerations,  situ- 
ational implications, and the oral skill 
of the speaker in order to achieve a pre- 
determined end in regard to the hearer. 
Although the two things which prin- 


*From a_ dissertation, “George Campbell's 
Theory of Public Address,” directed by Profes- 
sor A. Craig Baird, and submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the State University 
of Iowa, 1946. 

1“If then it is the business of logic to evince 
the truth, to convince an auditory, which is the 
province of eloquence, is but a particular appli- 
cation of the logician’s art.” Campbell, George, 
The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 7th ed. (London, 
1823), p. 48. 


cipally claim our attention in a discourse 
are thought and language, the perfection 
of language consists in its ability to serve 


the purpose of thought. 


Campbell's account of logical proof 
deviates from classical theory in that it 
is confined to that aspect of logical 
proof which Aristotle broadly designated 
as “example.” Basically, Campbell's 
theory of “logical truth” is a statement 
of what he ascertained, from over a 
century of English philosophical inquiry 
into the subect, to be knowledge or 
evidence. He searched, as had Locke, 
for a precise description of knowledge. 
Although primarily concerned with the 
sources of knowledge, he found it neces- 
sary to suggest criteria by which the 
sufficiency of these sources might be 
judged as well as to explain the relative 
probability of conclusions inferred from 
these original sources. In spite of this 
contribution, Campbell's discussion of 
the process of induction is undoubtedly 
subject to Mill’s complaint that meta- 
physicians had not treated the inductive 
process specifically enough to have for- 
mulated a system of practical rules.* 

Campbell asserted boldly that “logical 
truth consisteth in the conformity of 
our conceptions to their archetypes in 
the nature of things. This conformity ts 
perceived by the mind, either immed- 
iately on a bare attention to the ideas 
under review, or mediately by a compar- 
ison of these with other related ideas. 
Evidence of the former kind is called 
intuitive; of the latter deductive.”* In 


2 Mill, John Stuart, A System of Logic, Ratio- 
cinative and Inductive (New York, 1873), Intro. 


7: 
’ Campbell, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
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using the term “deductive” Campbell 
was designating a type of reasoning 
which requires the mediation of other 
ideas in order to reach a conclusion. 
With that in mind, it is easy to see the 
unanimity between George Campbell 
and John Stuart Mill in their respective 
explanations of the sources of truth. 
“Truths are known to us in two ways:,” 
argued Mill, “some are known directly 
and of themselves; some through the 
medium of other truths. The former are 
the subject of Intuition, or Conscious- 
ness; the latter, of Inference.’’* 


I. CAMPBELL AND THE REPRESENTATIVE 
THEORY OF IDEAS 


When Campbell stated that intuitive 
evidence consists in the immediate per- 
ception of conformity between “concep- 
tion” and its “archetype,” he disavowed, 
in one bold stroke, the representative 
theory of ideas’ which Locke had so 
reluctantly embraced and which lay at 
the heart of Berkeley’s idealism as well 
as Hume’s scepticism. 


References to the eighteenth century 
philosophical controversy over ‘ideas’ 
are so numerous in Campbell's Rhetoric 
that it is difficult to read that treatise 
intelligently without some knowledge 
of the background of the issue. Also, 
Campbell's indebtedness to the major 
figures involved in that controversy is 
so great that a brief glance at the philo- 
sophical theory of the time is very much 
in order. 

John Locke, in initiating the epistemo- 
logical trend in English philosophy, had 
pointed out that the source of our ideas 


4Mill, op. cit., Intro. 4. 

5 This theory holds that the immediate object 
before the mind in perception is a tertium quid 
or third something between the perceiving mind 
and the ultimate object. The immediate object 
of my perception as I look at this paper is 
idea—a _ representation of the physical: entity. 
Cf. Aaron, R. L., John Locke (London, 1937), 
Pp. go. 


is experience.® But, because he had ac- 
cepted the position that the mind knows 
things only through the intervention of 
ideas, Locke had difficulty in explaining 
the reality of things: he could do so 
only by adopting two inconsistent theor- 
ies of knowledge.* This confusion stem- 
med from Locke’s belief that there is 
mind and there is material substance 
but between mind and substance, and 
differing from both, is a third something 
which is idea. The mind perceives the 
idea rather than the thing. 


George Berkeley and David Hume 
carried this concept of idea to its ulti- 
mate termination in scepticism. Berkeley 
denied the distinction between ideas 
and things. Ideas, he said, are the things. 
Things thought to have a “real” exist- 
ence actually have no subsistence with- 
out a mind.* Idea is sensation and 
image; there is no material substance. 
David Hume, in his Treatise of Human 
Nature (1739) , decided, as had Berkeley, 
that neither by means of perception nor 
by means of reason do we have a basis 
for belief in the independent existence 
of material things.° There is neither 
mind nor substance. Belief in substance 
is the product of the imagination stim- 
ulated by a succession of related sensa- 
tions. Even as it is impossible to infer 
the existence of material reality, neither 
can we have any idea of self. The real- 
ities with which the mind deals are 
“individual unreferable impressions.” 


The scepticism of Hume's Treatise 
appalled Thomas Reid. He refused to 


6 Experience, concludes Locke in his Essay, 
is of two forms: sensation and reflection. Locke, 
John, An Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing, 23rd ed. (London, 1817), I, I, 4; Uf. VIII. 
9-10. 

7 Cf. Aaron, op. cit., pp. 237-240. 

8 Cf. Seth, James, English Philosophers and 
Schools of Philosophy (New York, 1925), p. 125. 
Also Cf. Sorley, W. R., A History of English 
Philosophy (Cambridge, 1920), pp. 139-141. 

® Cf. Hume, David, Treatise of Haiman Nature 
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accept the hypothesis, common to Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, that the object 
before the mind in perception is a third 
something. Neither Locke, nor Berkeley, 
nor Hume, Reid pointed out, produced 
any evidence for the assumption that all 
the objects of knowledge are but ideas 
in the mind. The theory of idea as 
object, he argued, is inconsistent with 
the “common sense” of mankind.'® The 
ordinary man, upon seeing the sun or 
moon, not only believes them to be sub- 
stantial existences but also believes that 
his perception of them is immediate and 
direct. 

It was with Thomas Reid that George 
Campbell joined hands. There is no 
question but that his Philosophy of 
Rhetoric supplemented what Mill calls 
the “world of argument and illustration” 
employed by Reid to refute the doctrine 
of perception by means of ideas. 


Il. CAmpBELL’s THEORY OF VERBAL- 
LOGICAL PROCESSES 


Campbell's comments concerning ver- 
bal-logical processes are scattered 
throughout both his Philosophy of Rhe- 
toric and his Lectures on Systematic 
Theology and Pulpit Eloquence."* What 
is discoverable concerning his theory of 
language as an instrument of thought 
and his theory of definition, classifica- 
tion, division, propositions, and univer- 
sals is, in some instances, rudimentary 
and unrefined, in others penetrating. 
His notions concerning the relationship 
of language and logic are not nearly so 


10 Cf. Sneath, E. Hershey, The Philosophy of 
Reid (New York, 1892), pp. 27-30; Woosley, 
A. D., Reid’s Essays on the Intellectual Powers 
of Man (London, 1941), pp. XIX-XX;: Reid, 
Thomas, Works, grd et. (London, 1852), pp. 
106, 109, 201-211. 

11 First delivered to the student of Marischall 
College, Aberdeen, in the years 1772 and 1773 
and thereafter during Campbell’s tenure as a 
professor of divinity. Cf. Campbell, George, 
Lectures on Ecclesiastical History (London, 
1800), Vol. 1, p. XXIV. 


carefully wrought as are those of Locke 
in his Essay Concerning Human Know- 
ledge or those of Reid in his Essays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man. Camp- 
bell’s concept of propositions, however, 
indicates a considerable advance .over 
the thought concerning that aspect of 
logic which was prevalent in the time 
of Locke. Although he offers no theory 
of definition, Campbell used, as exam- 
ples of propositions, statements which 
are definitions. These indicate that he 
closely associated definition, classifica- 
tion, and division as means of grasping 
what is basic in classes. 

Ideas, said Campbell, are particular 
informations furnished by sense and 
stored in memory. Although sense and 
memory inform us only about individual 
facts, our early experiences generate the 
notion of a species. As our acquaintance 
with nature enlarges, we discover im- 
portant and striking resemblances be- 
tween one species and another. This 
naturally introduces the notion of a 
genus. From that notion our experience 
rises “in the same track” and _ yields 
“ideas still more comprehensive.’’ 


This rudimentary explanation of 
classification in which things quite 
naturally suggest the resemblances by 
which they are grouped, leaves much 
to be desired as an explanation of the 
more complicated process of  classifi- 
cation in which discrimination, analysis, 
comparison, and construction is requir- 
ed for the discovery of more obscure 
relationships and attributes. 


It is evident that Campbell thought 
of classification as an upward movement 
of thought from individual things; it 
is apparent also, from the comments in 
his Lectures, that our eighteenth cen- 
tury rhetorician viewed division as a 
downward movement of thought from 
the more general. However, in no place 


12 Campbell, Rhetoric, p. 66. 
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does he indicate that there is probably 
a double movement of thought in each 
of these aspects of arrangement. 

Division, said Campbell, is a means 
of managing proof. It is taken either 
from. the “essential qualities of the sub- 
ject” or from the “component parts.” 
The partition should exhaust the sub- 
ject but should not include anything 
beyond the limits of the subject. Faulty 
division results when one head is not a 
“distinct member” or when one head is 
implied in any of the other heads of 
division.'* 

Words, cautioned our author, are but 
signs which represent fact as we know 
it. General words make up the greatest 
part of language because our knowledge 
of a thing is obtained by abstracting 
attributes from the complex objects 
perceived by sense. Attributes can be 


expressed only in general words. Further- © 


more, genera and species also are sym- 
bolized by general words. We observe 
that many subjects are alike in certain 
attributes and different in others. Names 
are “assigned to those qualities as con- 
sidered abstractly, which never subsist 
independently, or by themselves, but 
which constitute the generic characters 
and the specific differences of things.” 


Now the more general any name is, 
the more indistinct and obscure it must 
be. The correct application of a general 
name is difficult to fix because more 
individuals are comprehended under it 
and more extensive knowledge is re- 
quired to apprehend it.'* Because of the 
obscurity that tends to surround general 
terms, it is of “utmost consequence to 
ascertain with precision the meanings of 
words, and, as nearly as the genius of 
the language in which one writes will 
permit, to make them correspond to the 


13 Campbell, George, Lectures on Systematic 
Theology and Pulpit Eloquence (Boston, 1810), 
pp. 265-266. 

14 Campbell, Rhetoric, p. 295. 
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boundaries assigned by nature to the 
thing signified.”** 


In ordinary matters, it is natural and 
easy for the mind to compare words with 
knowledge of the thing signified;'® in 
matters of an abstruse and _ intricate 
nature, or in matters treated in an un- 
common .manner, reference to fact is 
more difficult to achieve. There are 
three kinds of word usage in which we 
are likely to be imposed upon by words 
without meaning: first, by an exuber- 
ance of metaphor; secondly, by the use 
of unfamiliar terms of a complicated 
nature (such as church, power, state) ; 
and thirdly, in kinds of communication 
“in which the terms employed are very 
abstract, and consequently of very ex- 
tensive 

Mere sounds, which are used only as 
signs and which have no natural con- 
nection with the objects of which they 
are signs, convey knowledge to the mind 
even though they excite no idea of the 
things signified. This curious fact is 
accounted for by an explanation of (1) 
the connection that subsists among 
things, (2) the connection that sub- 
sists among words and things, and (3) 
the connection that subsists 
words, 


among 


Campbell's description of the con- 
nection between things, between words 
and things, and between words, consti- 
tutes not only an explanation of the 
communicative use of words but also a 
theory of propositions. From this ex- 
planation as well as from the numerous 
“truths” which Campbell labeled as, 
and are, propositions, it is possible to 


15 [bid., p. 19. 

16 Bacon, in his Novum Organum, suggests 
that the only way to disentangle the under- 
standing from words that convey false notions 
is to “have recourse to particular instances.” 
General semanticists of 1947 probably would 
call this process a reference to the macroscopic 
level of experience. 

17 Campbell, Rhetoric, pp. 291-294. 
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draw several conclusions concerning our 
author’s theory of propositions. (1) 
Campbell's account of evidence, as had 
Locke’s account of knowledge, implies 
that knowledge is of propositions or the 
relations asserted to hold between ob- 
jects, things, or events—we never know 
a sense experience or “idea” in isolation. 
(2) Although Campbell, at times, seems 
to confuse propositions with the mental 
acts required to think them, a careful 
reading of his theory indicates that when 
he speaks of the “association of ideas” 
he has the proposition in mind.'* (3g) 
Our eighteenth century rhetorician un- 
doubtedly believed that inference is 
not only the perception of a relation 
between the terms of a proposition but 
also, as we shall see when we consider 
his theory of demonstrative evidence, 
the perception of a relation between 
propositions. (4) There is no evidence 
that Campbell viewed propositions in 
any sense other than that of the tradi- 
tional subject-predicate type. (5) There 
is no evidence to indicate that Camp- 
bell recognized either the hypothetical 
proposition or the disjunctive proposi- 
tion. (6) Campbell's explanation of the 
relations by which things are naturally 
connected (resemblance, identity, equal- 
ity, contrariety, cause and effect, con- 
comitancy, vicinity in time or place) 
correspond quite closely to the kinds 
of propositions enumerated by John 
Stuart Mill (existence, order in place, 
order in time, causation, and resemb- 
lance). (7) It is evident that Campbell 
rejected the theory, common in his day, 
that the investigation of truth consists 
in the manipulation of ideas rather than 
things. He took the position, as Mill 
was to do, that propositions are asser- 
tions respecting things, not the ideas of 


things. (8) Also, Campbell objected to 


18 Locke probably dominated the pattern of 
Campbell's thought. Cf. Aaron, op. cit., pp. 
223-224. 
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short-sighted nominalist explanations of 
propositions. His objection is quite 
similar to the protest which Mill'® was 
to make concerning Hobbes’ assertion 
that the predicate of a proposition is “a 
name of the same thing of which the 
subject is a name.” Campbell would 
have been the last to deny that Hobbes’ 
explanation was a true analysis of the 
form of propositions; he did assert, how- 
ever, that such an analysis was not in- 
dicative of the knowledge that is actually 
conveyed by most propositions. 


Before leaving this eighteenth-century 
view of verbal-logical processes, we must 
glance at Campbell's theory of the uni- 
versal. It is similar to one strand of 
thought in Locke’s Essay which suggests 
that the universal results from a process 
of elimination; experience leads us to 
eliminate all qualities except those that 
are common and thus we frame a uni- 
versal by omission.*” Ideas, said Camp- 
bell, are particular truths or individual 
facts perceived and remembered; beyond 
particular facts we would not be able to 
proceed one step in our thinking or 
conversing without the power of abstract- 
ing. One could perceive thousands of 
similar individual facts and yet not per- 
ceive universal truth if the mind had 
not the power of focusing its attention 
upon qualities which the individual has 
“in common with the order” while other 
qualities of the individual remain un- 
noticed. Campbell agreed with Locke 
that the generals which remain after we 
have quit particulars “are only creatures 
of our own making; their general nature 
being nothing but the capacity they are 
put into by the understanding of sig- 
nifying or representing many particulars. 
. . . General and universal belong not to 
the real existence of things, but are the 
inventions and creatures of the under- 


19 Mill, op. cit., I. V. 2. 
20 Cf. Aaron, op. cit., pp. 197-198. 
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standing, made by it for its own use. 


II]. CAMPBELL’s THEORY OF INTUITIVE 
EVIDENCE 


The great philosophical question of 
Campbell's time was this: What do we 
know? John Locke, in attempting to 
answer the question, had insisted, as had 
Descartes, that intuition (or perception) 
must occupy the central place in any 
account of knowledge. Intuitive know- 
ledge, he argued, is the most certain of 
that which the mind is capable of per- 
ceiving. Intuition is an infallible ability 
of the mind to apprehend truth; it is a 
direct and immediate “flash of illumin- 
ation;” it carries conviction with it; 
“what a man sees, he cannot but see; 
and what he perceives, he cannot but 
know that he perceives.”**? Campbell, 


in an attempt to enumerate what Mill 


calls the “original data, or ultimate 
premises of our knowledge,” adopted 
an overly-broad interpretation of Locke's 
point of view. No attentive process of 
reasoning, he argued, is necessary to 
arrive at intuitive truth. Intuition fur- 
nishes us with first truths. Without first 
truths, knowledge would be in a sad 
plight; “the investigation of truth would 
be an endless and fruitless task; we 
should be eternally proving, whilst 
nothing could ever be proved;”’ without 
them, we end up with the scepticism of 
David Hume. Mill echoed this same 
point of view years later when he ob- 
served that “the truths known by intui- 
tion are the original premises from 
which all others are inferred. Our assent 
to the conclusion being grounded upon 
the truth of the premises, we never could 
arrive at any knowledge by reasoning, 
unless something could be known ante- 
cedently to all reasoning.’ 


21 Locke, op cit., III, HI, 11. 
22-Locke, op. cit., IV. XIII. 2. 
23 Mill, op. cit., Intro. 4. 


The “first truths” which we know 
intuitively to be true, said Campbell, 
arise from three sources: intellection, 
consciousness, and common sense. Intel- 
lection** is the term used to designate an 
immediate mental apprehension of the 
truth of such propositions as “One and 
four make five,” “Things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other,” 
“The whole is greater than the part,” 
and, in brief, all axioms in Arithmetic 
and Geometry. Consciousness is the 
source of the assurance that one has of 
his own existence; that he thinks, feels, 
sees, knows, and the like. It is also the 
source of judgments made by the mind 
“concerning resemblances or disparities 
in visible objects, or size in things tang- 
ible,—darker or lighter tints in colours, 
stronger or weaker tastes or smells.”’?° 
From common sense we derive our assur- 
ance of such truths as “Whatever has a 
beginning has a cause,” “The course of 
nature will be the same tomorrow that 
it is today,” “There is such a thing as 
body; or there are material substances 
independent of the mind’s conceptions.” 


It is apparent that Campbell was in 
complete accord with Locke and with 
Mill in the empirical view that intuition- 
ism consists in perceptions derived from 
sensation or reflection. Probably both 
Locke and Mill, however, would have 
rejected Campbell’s classification of the 
sources of intuitive evidence. The 
sources, as classified, do not seem to be 
mutually exclusive nor do all the truths 
listed seem to be the product of intui- 
tion. Although Mill agrees with Camp- 
bell that some truths are known to us 
directly by “immediate consciousness,” 
he cautions that we may imagine some 
truths to be intuitively perceived when 
actually they are the product of infer- 


24 Campbell adopted the term: “intellection” 
because he thought it to be “more apposite and 
less equivocal” than the term perception. 

25 Campbell, Rhetoric, p. 52. 
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ence. Belief in the truth of mathematical 
axioms, contrary to a “philosophic pre- 
judice of long standing and great 
strength,” says Mill, is the product of 
“generalizations from observation.” 
Axioms are experimental truths; “the 
simplest and easiest cases of general- 
ization from the facts furnished to us 
by our senses or by our internal con- 
sciousness.” Undoubtedly Mill also 
would have drawn the same conclusion 
concerning some of Campbell's axioms 
of common. sense. 


IV. CAMPBELL’s THEORY OF 
“DEDUCTIVE” EvIDENCE 
In no sense is Campbell’s use of the 
term “deductive” to be confused with 
that which is commonly considered as 
reasoning from the general to the par- 
ticular. No comment in his theory of 
“logical truth” would allow one to con- 


clude that our author recognized the 


double movement of the mind in the 
inductive-deductive process. “Deductive”’ 
evidence, to Campbell, consisted in that 
judgment reached by comparing intui- 
tive evidence with other related percep- 
tions; it was the implication arrived at 
by a conscious process of “intellection” 
involving two or more “conjoined” 
propositions. Campbell, as had David 
Hume,”’ subdivides “deductive” evidence 
into “demonstrative” and “moral.” 


A. Demonstrative Evidence 


Demonstrative evidence is that form 
of rational evidence which is derived 
from the “invariable properties or rela- 
tions of general ideas.” It consists in an 
“uninterrupted series of axioms’; it is 
a uniform chain which forms a perfectly 
conclusive argument although the links 
of that chain, taken individually, con- 


26 Mill, op. cit., Il. V. 4; IL. VI. 2. 

27 Hume, David, An Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding (in The Harvard Clas- 
sics, Vol. 37, New York, 1910), p. 332. 


‘clude nothing; each step in the demon- 


stration is an intuition—being imme- 
diately perceived. Assertions opposite to 
demonstrative evidence, being “incon- 
ceivable and contradictory,” are not 
only false but absurd. Demonstrative 
evidence, however, is subject to falli- 
bility due to possible false report of 
memory. 


B. Moral Evidence 


The distinction that Campbell makes 
between “demonstrative evidence” and 
“moral evidence” is similar to Locke's 
explanation of the difference between 
“knowledge” and “opinion.”** Whereas 
the truth arrived at by demonstration 
has a high degree of certainty, the belief 
arrived at by means of moral evidence 
has only some degree of probability and 
must be considered merely as opinion. 
Propositions contrary to demonstrative 
truth are inconceivable and contradic- 
tory; assertions opposite to the opinion 
inferred from moral evidence are con- 
ceivable as being true. 


Moral evidence is that form of belief 
which is derived from “the actual, 
though perhaps variable, connexions 
subsisting among things actually exist- 
ing.”” Moral evidence is in reality a 
group of independent truths, each of 
which bestows a certain degree of likeli- 
hood upon the credibility of a “fact.”?* 
Proceeding on the assumption that the 
course of nature in the future will be 
similar to what it has been in the past, 
moral reasoning “decides, in regard to 
particulars, concerning the future from 
the past, and concerning things un- 
known from things familiar to us.’’*° 


28 Locke, op. cit., IV. XV. 3. 

29Reality or fact,” said Campbell, “compre- 
hends the laws and the works of nature, as well 
as the arts and the institutions of men; in 
brief, all the beings which fall under the cogni- 
zance of the human mind, with all their modifi- 
cations, operations, effects.” Campbell, 
Rhetoric, p. 61. 

30 [bid., p. 58. 
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It is obvious that Campbell here is 
dealing with the procedures of inductive 
logic. It is also obvious that he under- 
stood the problem of probability in- 
herent in any inductive inference. 
Recognizing, as had Locke,*' that we 
think and speak and act upon the basis 
of propositions that vary in degree from 
certainty down to improbability, Camp- 
bell pointed out that, although we reach 
toward actual truth or matter of fact 
through moral evidence, we achieve only 
variant degrees of likelihood. 


Present-day logic furnishes us with but 
little more insight into this problem of 
induction than is expressed in the 
thought of Locke and Campbell. If we 
do not know all the particulars relevant 
to a generalization we cannot infer that 
the generalization is true. The value of 
any inductive conclusion depends upon 
the evidence from which that conclusion 
is drawn. “There is nothing novel,” says 
Keynes, “in the supposition that the 
probability of a theory turns upon the 
evidence by which it is supported.”* 
All we can say, agrees Eaton, “is that 
all the particulars observed, and all that 
are conceivable in terms of our scientific 
notions, confirm a certain system of prin- 
ciples. This does not imply the truth of 
a system; for generalizations cannot be 
deduced from particulars if they cover 
a wider range than these particulars.” 


Reasoning in the realm of opinion, 
explained our author, is a process of in- 
ference from information gleaned from 
experience, analogy, and testimony. In 
addition, there is a fourth kind of evi- 
dence, “calculations of chances,” which 
is, in reality, a combination of demon- 
strative and moral evidence. 


31 Locke, op. cit., IV. XV. 2. 

32 Keynes, J. M., A Treatise on Probability 
(London, 1929), p. 7. 

33 Eaton, Ralph, General Logic (New York, 
1931), PP. 489-490. 


1, Experience 


“The senses, both internal and exter- 
nal,” agreed Campbell with Locke, “are 
the original inlets of perception.” They 
inform the mind of the facts which at 
any instant come within the sphere of 
their activity. The information present- 
ed by the senses is instantly transferred 
to memory. The memory is the “sole 
repository” of the knowledge received 
from sense as well as the “only original 
voucher extant, of those past realities 
for which we had once the evidence of 
sense.” 

Sense and memory, however, give us 
knowledge only of those individual facts 
which are obtained by means of present 
or past perception. In order to render 
the information provided by sense and 
memory useful to us “a further process 
of mind” is necessary. This process of 
mind may be described as the “ten- 
dency of the mind to associate ideas 
under the notion of causes, effects, or 
adjuncts.” If, at one time, an apple, 
separated from its twig, is observed to 
fall and, at another, a tile, freed from 
its support, is observed to fall, the mind 
retains the perceived consequences of 
this uniform repetition of similar facts 
under similar circumstances. When 
another similar fact under like circum- 
stances (a child sitting on a limb of a 
tree) is presented to the senses, the mind 
instantly “anticipates the appearance of 
the customary consequence.” ‘Thus we 
arrive at our first notion of the law of 
gravitation. 


Experience is either uniform or varied. 
If the experience is uniform throughout 
a sufficient number of cases, the conclu- 
sion drawn is said to be “morally cer- 
tain.” This uniformity is always true of 
natural phenomena. If the experience 
is varied, the conclusion based upon the 
greater number of instances is said to be 
probable, ‘and more. or less so, accord- 
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ing to the proportion which the instan- 
ces on that side bear to those on the 
opposite.” 

This summary of Campbell's elemen- 
tary explanation of experience lends 
itself to some interpretation without risk 
of reading into it something that is not 
there. Campbell believed, ‘ obviously, 
that the direct source of fact is observa- 
tion and that the mind learns, through 
experience, to sort and classify things 
into relations and kinds “under the 
notion of causes, effects, or adjuncts.” 


Apparently, his view of causation in 
logic was relatively advanced. Although 
a philosopher, he believed that, for the 
purpose of inductive theory, it is unnec- 
essary to search into the ultimate cause 
of anything. He seems to be in complete 
accord with both Locke** and Mill*® 
that “the only notion of cause which the 
theory of induction requires, is such a 
notion as can be gained from exper- 
ience.”” Although recognizing that “the 
phenomena of nature exist in two dis- 
tinct relations to one another; that of 
simultaneity, and that of, succession’’** 
and that causation may be explained in 
terms of “what describable conditions 
precede certain describable events,’%7 
Campbell neglected the principle of un- 
conditionalness in the theory of causa- 
tion. Hume had decided, before Camp- 
bell wrote, that the idea of causation 
is derived from the relations of conti- 
guity, succession, and necessary connec- 
tion among objects.** Mill later was .to 
point out that the notion of cause 
involves the idea of necessity. In using 
the word cause, “we should believe not 
only that the antecedent always has been 
followed by the consequent, but that, as 


34 Locke, op. cit., I]. XXVI. 1. 

35 Mill, op. cit., IIL. V. 2. 

*6 Mill, op. cit., TIL. V. 1. 

37 Sellars, R. W., The Essentials of Logic 
(Boston, 1925), p. 222. 

38 Cf. Hume, Treatise, I. Il. Il. 


long as the present constitution of things 
endures, it always will be so.”*® 


Simple as it is, this eighteenth-century 
explanation of experience seems to grasp 
several basic considerations of inductive 
logic. It is a description of that essential 
preliminary to scientific induction which 
Mill calls “unscientific practice.” Cer- 
tain general truths, such as the fact that 
bodies fall to the ground, explains Mill, 
are forced upon man’s “involuntary 
recognition” by the observed constant 
uniformities of nature. It is upon this 
primitive form of human understanding 


_ that scientific procedures are developed. 


The scientific method of induction as 
well as the tests of the correctness of 
inductions are founded upon the hypo- 
thesis that inductions of “unquestion- 
able certainty” have been made. Fur- 
thermore, Campbell seems to recognize 
that experience is its own test; that it 
informs us as to what cases or sorts of 
cases experience can be relied upon. We 
inquire of experience as to what cir- 
cumstances will validate the arguments 
from experience; one generalization is 
corrected by means of another. Also, 
Campbell's exposition seems to admit 
that induction does not start from the 
“sheer particular” but from what Eaton 
calls “the direct perception of the uni- 
versal in the particular.’’*° 


The uniformity of nature, believed 
Campbell, is the basic principle, of in- 
duction. However, says Eaton, “the cer- 
tainty conferred on inductions by the 
uniformity of nature, or the principle of 
causation, is a sham.”” We cannot justify 
“the conclusion that an observed uni- 
formity suggesting a possible generaliza- 
tion beyond the known cases, has led us 
to one of the generalizations that do 
hold.” The problem of induction is to 
discover “cases of a certain description” 


39 Mill, op. cit., II. V. 5. 
40 Eaton, op. cit., p. 496. 
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in which a generalization holding in 
nature would be true.* 


In spite of his acceptance of the con- 
stancy of nature’s laws as the funda- 
mental principle of induction, Campbell 
did not, as did Whately, jump to the 
conclusion that every induction is a 
syllogism in which a statement of the 
uniformity of nature is the suppressed 
major premise. As we shall see, Camp- 
bell represented an extreme position 
which decreed that the syllogism is use- 
less; Whately represented the opposite 
extreme which held that the syllogism 
is the universal type of reasoning and 
that induction is but a peculiar form of 


ratiocination because it can be expressed | 


in the form of a syllogism. Mill agreed 
with neither Campbell nor Whately and 
concluded that ratiocination resolved 
itself into induction; had we not arrived 
at the conclusion, by a process of induc- 
tion, that phenomena take place accord- 
ing to general laws, we would have no 
generalization affirming the constancy of 
nature's laws. 


There seems to be no question but 
that Campbell confused the “intuitive” 
perception of truth with the “rational” 
acquisition of truth. We have noticed 
that he classified such generalizations as 
“the course of nature will be the same 
tomorrow as it is today” as “intuitive” 
truths. Actually, generalizations of this 
kind are inductive inferences, although 
probably no conscious process of “intel- 
lection” enters into their apprehension. 
The same may be said of other examples 
of “intuitive” truths furnished by our 
author. 


2. Analogy 


An analogy, explained Campbell, is 
“but an indirect experience, founded on 
some remote similitude.”” Although he 
did not attempt to distinguish between 


41 Ibid., pp. 536-542. 


literal analogy and figurative analogy, 
it is reasonable to infer from his remark 
that analogy varies from almost “perfect 
likeness” to “remote similitude” that he 
had in mind those opposite ends of a 
continuum. Campbell was in agreement 
with Locke and with Reid that, when 
we lack means of more direct knowledge, 
analogy is of considerable use. However, 
Campbell, as had both Reid and Hume, 
criticized analogy as a feeble form of 
reasoning “‘more successful in silencing 
objections, than in evincing truth.” 


Although our eighteenth-century rhet- 
orician contributed but little to the 
formulation of tests of analogical reason- 
ing, certain fundamental criteria of 
analogy are implied in his discussion. 
When he explains that all reasoning 
from analogy is weakened “in propor- 
tion to the remoteness of the resemb- 
lance subsisting between that on which 
the argument is founded, and that con- 
cerning which we form the conclusion” 
he not only is pointing to the greater 
logical validity of what is commonly 
called literal analogy but also is sug- 
gesting the criteria of similarities and 
differences. When Campbell explains 
that like effects are more likely to pro- 
ceed from objects which have “perfect 
likeness” than from objects which 
“faintly resemble” he is suggesting the 
criterion of causality. 


It is obvious that Campbell did not 
fall into the error, as Mill was to do, 
of contrasting induction and analogy 
upon the basis of an assumption that 
induction could be gemonstrative while 
analogy could only be probable. Camp- 
bell viewed analogical reasoning as a 
form of induction which results only in 
probable «inference. His position was 
similar to that of Eaton who criticizes 
Mill by pointing out that “induction 
must, like analogy, limit itself to prob- 


abilities, . . . analogies are in a broad 
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sense inductive, and inductions, analogi- 
cal.”"*? 


3. Testimony 


Testimonial evidence, explained Camp- 
bell, is either an oral or written “serious 
intimation from another, of any fact or 
observation, as being what he remembers 
to have seen, or heard, or experienced.’’** 
The value of testimonial evidence is less 
than the evidence of sense because the 
original evidence may be misremember- 
ed, misreported (either because of inca- 
pacity or because of ill intention), or 
misunderstood by the hearer.** 

Both Campbell and Reid assert that 
it is from “experience” that we learn to 
consider attendant circumstances which 
may corroborate or invalidate the evi- 
dence of testimony. Both differ from 
Locke somewhat as to’ the grounds of 
assent to testimony. Campbell, in his 
distinctive rhetorical approach, argued 
that the degree of belief bestowed upon 
testimony is influenced by “the reputa- 
tion of the attester, his manner of 
address, the nature of the fact attested, 
the occasion of giving the testimony, the 
possible or probable design in giving it, 
the disposition of the hearers to whom 
it was given, and several other circum- 
stances.”*® Locke stated that six factors 
were to be considered in regard to testi- 
mony: “(1) the number. (2) the integ- 
rity. (3) the skill of the witnesses. 
(4) the design of the author, where it 
is a testimony out of a book cited. 
(5) the consistency of the parts, and 
circumstances of the relation. (6) con- 
trary testimonies.”*° The circumstances 


which increase the strength of testimony 


over its intrinsic authority, said Reid, 
are “the character, the number, and the 


42 Eaton, op. cit., pp. 551-554- 

48 Campbell, Rhetoric, p. 70. 

44Campbell, “Dissertation on Miracles,” 
Works, Vol. I. p. 28. 

45 Campbell, Rhetoric, p. 71. 

46 Locke, op. cit., IV. XV. 4. 


disinterestedness of witnesses, the im- 
possibility of collusion, and the incred- 
ibility of their concurring in their testi- 
mony without collusion.’ 

Campbell, as Whately** later was to 
do, placed particular emphasis upon the 
value of concurrent testimony in which 
there had been no possibility of collu- 
sion. The possibility of a number of 
testimonies concurring by chance, where 
there had been no “previous concert,” 
he said, “ is as one to infinite” or 
“morally impossible.” 

Testimony concerning single facts, 
said Campbell, is more conclusive than 
a generalization inferred from exper- 
ience. ‘Testimony certifies that “this is 
the fact in the instance specified’; con- 
clusions drawn from experience are less 
convincing because it is impossible to 
consider all of the actual circumstances 
or to be sure that all of the actual cir- 
cumstances are similar. 


Campbell, as had Locke,*® argued that 
ample testimony is considered a positive 
proof of a fact and is_ considered 
knowledge. Ordinarily, testimony is 
positive proof only when experience 
supports, or at least does not refute, the 
veracity of witnesses in particular cir- 
cumstances or human veracity in gen- 
eral: However, argued both Campbell 
and Locke, testimony can give us “abso- 
lute certainty ... evenof the most mirac- 
ulous fact, or of what is contrary to 
uniform experience.”’°° 


4. Calculations of Chances 


Campbell's inclusion of .a section on 
calculations of chances in his Philosophy 
of Rhetoric was probably influenced by 
his realization that the strength of any 
inductive conclusion is dependent upon 


47 Sneath, op. cit., pp. 327-328. 

48 Whately, Richard, Elements of Rhetoric 
(London, 1841), pp. 71-77- 

49 Locke, op. cit., IV. XVI. 5-11. 

50 Campbell, Rhetoric, p. 70; also cf. Locke, 
Essay, IV. XVI. 13. 
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the degree of probability furnished by 
its evidence. As had Locke,°! Campbell 
pointed out that in reasoning involving 
moral evidence there is usually fact to 
support both sides of a question and 
probability rests with the side which has 
the preponderance of evidence; the con- 
clusions inferred from moral evidence 
can suffer some diminution in probabil- 
ity without being rejected as valueless. 
This empirical and qualitative proba- 
bility can be stated only in terms of more 
or less; it cannot be given a quantita- 
tive expression. 

It is possible, however, by the applica- 
tion of mathematics, to ascertain the 
precise force of moral evidence as well 
as to give a quantitative expression to 
it. Campbell illustrates this procedure 
by the use of a deductive mathematical 
kind of calculation of probability ap- 
plied to games of chance. If a die is 
thrown, it will fall and lie with one face 
upwards. It cannot be determined, how- 
ever, that one side rather than another 
will turn up. But if one side of the die 
is marked with an asterisk and the other 
five sides with a dagger, it is possible 
to compute the likelihood of throwing 
the asterisk. 


It is important to note that Campbell 
realized that chance can be calculated 
only when a cause is known which will 
produce an effect that will be attended 
with one of several possible circum- 
stances. In other words, we must know 
that only certain limited alternatives are 
possible although we do not know which 
event will take place. 

Campbell also recognized that it is 
possible to calculate probability by 
assigning events to classes and estimat- 
ing the frequency of a particular event 
in that class. Mathematical calculations 
of chances, he said, may be founded on 
experience. This is done when the value 


51 Locke, op. cit., IV. XV. 5. 
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of insurances is computed. In such cases 
great exactness is required in the collec- 
tion of many instances which contain no 
discoverable peculiarity. 


Campbell’s discussion of calculations 
of chances was probably inspired by 
Hume's section “of Probability” in the 
Enquiry Concerning Human Under- 
standing. Both Hume and Campbell 
anticipated the “frequency theory” 
which Keynes rejects, in his Treatise on 
Probability, as a method of determining 
the probability-relation in induction. 


V. CAMPBELL’s ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE SYLLOGISM 


Campbell admitted that he was first 
convinced by Locke that the syllogistic 
art contained little which would “assist 
the diligent inquirer in his researches 
after truth” and argued, as had Locke,** 
that the method of proving by syllogism 
was both “unnatural and prolix.” The 
observations made by our author con- 
cerning the syllogism center about the 
applicability of that form of reasoning 
in scientific investigation. The syllogis- 
tic method, he said, has little affinity to 
moral reasoning in which we “proceed 
by analysis and ascend from particulars 
to universals”; it neither admits of prob- 
ability nor of degrees of evidence. The 
syllogism has not been thought “worthy 
of being adopted by mathematicians” 
and, if it were, would more easily shelter 
fallacies. Syllogistic method is of little 
utility in “matters with which we can 
be made acquainted only by experi- 
ence”; its usual progress is from things 
less known to things better known and 
it “assumes the point in question.” The 
“proper province” of syllogistic method 
is “the adjustment of language, in ex- 
pressing ourselves on subjects previously 


52 Locke, op. cit., TV, XVII, 4-8. 
53 Campbell, Rhetoric, pp. 77-86. 
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It is evident that Campbell had given 
Aristotle’s discovery the benefit of no 
more study than had John Locke. Camp- 
bell’s discussion ignores Aristotle’s ac- 
knowledgement that the first principles 
of science are learned by induction as 
well as the fact that Aristotle’s only 
purpose in proposing the syllogism was 
to lay down the conditions by which 
science could “be sure of the validity of 
each step it takes.”** Sir William Hamil- 
ton, in his commentaries on Reid's Brief 
Account of Aristotle’s Logic, remarks 
that “as an engine of science, an instru- 
ment of discovery, logic never, even by 
the schoolmen, was proposed.”*® 


Richard Whately strongly protested 
Campbell’s accusation that the syllogism 
was useless; he charged Campbell with 
“ill-chosen” examples and argued that 
the object of all reasoning is “merely to 
expand and unfold the assertions wrapt 
up ...and implied in those with which 
we set out... .”°* John Stuart Mill 
also refused to participate in contempt 
of the syllogistic art; he did not, however, 
believe that Whately had met the real 
problem of explaining “how a science, 
like geometry, can be all ‘wrapt up’ in 
a few definitions and axioms.” Both the 
position that the syllogism is a “correct 
analysis of what the mind actually per- 
forms in discovering and proving the 
larger half . . . of truths” and the posi- 
tion that the syllogism is useless because 
of an alleged inherent petitio princippit, 
thought Mill, are “fundamentally er- 
roneous.” The error involved in each of 
these extreme positions, he argued, is in 
“overlooking the distinction between the 
two parts of the process of philosophiz- 
ing, the inferring part, and the register- 


54 Ross, W. D., Aristotle (London, 1937), p. 32. 

55 Reid, Thomas, Works (Edinburgh, 1852), 
p- 701. 

56 Whately, Richard, Elements of Logic (New 
York, 1864), p. 263. 


ing part; and ascribing to the latter the 
functions of the former.”*? All general 
truths are inferred from, and may be 
resolved into, individual cases. The gen- 
eralization is an intermediate step; we 
not only may but do reason from par- 
ticulars to particulars. “General propo- 
sitions are merely registers of such 
inferences already made, and_ short 
formulae for making more: The major 
premise of a syllogism .. . is a formula 
of this description: and the conclusion 
is not an inference drawn from the form- 
ula, but an inference drawn according 
to the formula. .. .”°* The syllogistic 
process is one of interpretation; it is not 
necessary, but always possible and usu- 
ally advantageous, to divert reasoning 
into this circuitous channel in order to 
bring inconclusive reasonings to light. 
The syllogistic process is “an indispen- 
sable collateral security” for the correct- 
ness of a generalization: 


Aristotle was aware that the defect of 
petitio princippii (assuming the point 
in question) might be urged against the 
syllogism but he was equally aware that 
this objection rested on two erroneous 
assumptions: (1) that “the only way of 
knowing All B is A is to examine all 
the instances of B” and (2) that “to 
know that All C is B, you must know it 
to have all the attributes involved in 
being B.’°* Eaton replies to this arraign- 
ment of the syllogism by pointing out 
that the fallacy of petitio princippii rests 
only on “a distinction between valid 
inferences that are deductively fruitful 
and those that are deductively fruitless. 
...A fruitful deductive system .. . is 
rich in consequences different from the 
premises.”®° 


57 Mill, op. cit., Il. IIL. 3. 

58 Ibid., HIT. 4. 

59 Ross, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

60 Eaton, op. cit., pp. 145-146. 
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VI. CONCLUSION 


George Campbell’s purpose, in that 
section of his Philosophy of Rhetoric 


‘entitled “logical truth,” was to explain 


and classify the sources of knowledge. 
In so doing, he promulgated a theory of 
evidence which was, indeed, transitional. 
In so doing, he accomplished, within the 
limits of eighteenth-century insight, his 
desire to trace the mind’s “principal 
channels of perception” to their source. 


It is obvious that Campbell was rela- 
tively unacquainted with either the prin- 
ciples of rhetoric or the theories of logic 
contained in the works of Aristotle. It 
is equally obvious that Campbell was 
influenced by Francis Bacon’s objection 
to sixteenth-century perversions of logic 
as well as by John Locke’s condemnation 
of Aristotelian logic as worthless for the 
discovery of truth. It is to be regretted 
that Campbell was not better informed 
as to the nature of logical proof. Had 
he been so informed he might have had 
more to contribute to the theory of the 
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discovery of proof in a communicative 
situation; he also might have had great- 
er insight into the value of inference 
from generalization as well as greater 
appreciation of the deductive arrange- 
ment of much oral discourse. It is to be 
regretted that Campbell formulated his 
theory before Richard Whately had 
made his contributions to the theory of 
rhetoric and logic and before John 
Stuart Mill had clarified the real nature 
and object of logic. Had the Aristotelian 
rhetoric been revitalized and had the 
theory of logic occupied a more prom- 
inent place in the intellectual effort of 
his time, Campbell probably would have 
left with us a more valuable contribu- 
tion to the theory of logical proof. As 
it is, the exposition of “logical truth” 
prepared by Campbell is what one 
would expect from an eighteenth-cent- 
ury Englishman who was interested in 
the epistemological aspects of the phil- 
osophy of his day but who was relatively 
unacquainted with the theory of logical 
proof. 


THE PREACHING OF GEORGE WHITEFIELD' DURING THE 
GREAT AWAKENING IN AMERICA? 


EUGENE E. WHITE 
Western Reserve University 


OR thirty-four years (1736-1770) 

George Whitefield followed the Bibli- 
cal dictum: “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Traveling by horseback, by schooner, 
and even by rowboat, he sought converts 
in England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
Bermuda and Colonial America. The 


out-of-doors was often his chapel; and a 


mound, tree-stump, hogshead, or horse's 
back served frequently as his pulpit. In 
his itinerant wanderings, Whitefield 
sometimes preached more than forty 
hours a week, and eventually delivered 
eighteen thousand sermons*® to some ten 


This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation 
completed at Louisiana State University in 1947 
under the direction of Professor Waldo W. 
Braden. 


1 George Whitefield (1714-1770) was the son 
of a Gloucester, England, inn keeper; educated 
at St. Mary de Crypt Grammar School, Glouces- 
ter, and at Oxford University; ordained a deacon 
of the Episcopal church in 1736; ordained min- 
ister in 1739; made first trip to America in 1738 
as chaplain to Frederica, Georgia; made second 
trip to Colonies (November, 1739 to January, 
1741) at time of Great Awakening; spent next 
thirty years in roving over British Isles and in 


visiting America five more times; died Septem- - 


ber 30, 1770, at Newburyport, Massachusetts; 
left no descendants. In addition to his preach- 
ing during the Awakening in America White- 
field is remembered especially for his work in 
helping the Wesleys stimulate the great Method- 
ist revival in England during 1739 and the 
1740'S. 

2 The “Great Awakening” refers here to the 
wave of religious emotionalism which, between 
1739 and 1745, swept over New England, the 
Middle Colonies, and, to a much lesser extent, 
South Carolina and Georgia. According to 
historians the Awakening constituted the first 
great social movement in American history prior 
to the Revolution. See S. E. Morison and H. E. 
Commager, The Growth of the American Re- 
public (New York, 1942), I, 110. 

8 This is the number of sermons usually at- 
tributed to Whitefield by church historians. 
The evangelist’s cenotaph in the Old South 
Church of Newburyport, Massachusetts, records 
this number also. 


million auditors.* This study has been 
restricted to a significant period of his 
complex career—his preaching during 
the Great Awakening in America. 


I. 


AUDIENCE AND OCCASION 


In the fifteen months (October go, 
1739, to January 24, 1740) that White- 
field remained in America during the 
Great Awakening, he delivered over five 
hundred sermons as well as several hun- 
dred “exhortations” to small groups in 
private homes. In evangelizing from 
Boston to Savannah he traveled more 
than two thousand miles through the 
colonial wilderness and over three thou- 
sand miles by boat.® Most of his sermons 


4On several occasions in his letters White- 
field stated that he had preached to more than 
ten million persons. 

5 An abbreviated chronology of Whitefield’s 
itinerary during the Great Awakening is as fol- 
lows: 

1739: Nov. 2 to Nov. 12: Arrival, Preaching 
in Philadelphia; Nov. 12 to Nov. 14: Journey 
to New York; Nov. 14 to Nov. 18: New York 
City; Nov. 18 to Nov. 23: Journey to Philadel- 
phia; Nov. 23 to Nov. 29: Second visit to Phila- 
delphia; Nov. 29: Beginning of trip by horse- 
back to Charleston; Dec. 5 to Dec. 8: Annapolis, 
Maryland; Dec. 14 to Dec. 16: Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

1740: Jan. 5 to Jan. 8: Charleston; Jan. 10 
to Feb. 10: Savannah; Feb. 10 to Feb. 28: Tour 
of southern Georgia; Feb. 28 to Mar. 12: Savan- 
nah; Mar. 13 to Mar. 18: Charleston; Mar. 21 to 
Apr. 3: Savannah; Apr. 3 to Apr. 13: Voyage to 
New Castle; Apr. 14 to Apr. 23: Third visit to 
Philadelphia; Apr. 23 to Apr. 29: Trip to New 
York; Apr. 29g to May 4: Second visit to New 
York City; May 4 to May 7: Itinerary, New York 
to Philadelphia; May 7 to May 12: Fourth visit 
to Philadelphia; May 12 to May 15: Journey 
to New Castle; May 20 to June 5: Voyage to 
Savannah; June 5 to June go: Savannah; July 
3 to July 22: Charleston; July 26 to Aug. bs 
Savannah; Aug. 17 to Sept. 14: Voyage to Rhode 
Island; Sept. 14 to Sept. 17: Newport, R. L; 
Sept. 18 to Sept. 29: Boston; Sept. 29 to Oct. 6: 
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were delivered in the large cities of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston or on tours between them, 
with only a limited number being pre- 
sented at the Savannah parish to which 
he had been appointed by the Trustees 
of Georgia.® 


The effectiveness of his speaking is 
evidenced by the tremendous audiences 
which gathered to hear him. Since many 
of his sermons were delivered out-of- 
doors, it may appear that a large congre- 
gation would not hear distinctly. How- 
ever, Benjamin Franklin estimated that 
the evangelist could be understood by 
thirty thousand persons and stated that 
he “might be heard and understood at a 
great distance [since] his auditories, 
however numerous, observ’d the most ex- 


act silence.”* Unfortunately, the colonial 


literature of the period recorded only 
generalized estimates of the size of White- 
field’s congregations. Innumerable arti- 
cles in newspapers, journals, letters, pam- 


Itinerary in northeast Massachusetts; Oct. 6 to 
Oct. 13: Second stay in Boston; Oct. 13 to Oct. 
17: Journey westward; Oct. 17 to Oct. 19: 
Northampton, Mass.; Oct. 19 to Oct. go: Itin- 
erary southward; Oct. go to Nov. 3: Third visit 
to New York City; Nov. 3 to Nov. 8: Trip to 
Philadelphia; Nov. 8 to Nov. 17: Fifth stay in 
Philadelphia; Nov. 17 to Nov. 25: Itinerary to 
Reedy Island; Nov. 25 to Dec. 1: Reedy Island; 
Dec. 1 to Dec. g: Voyage to South Carolina; 
Dec. g to Dec. 11: Charleston; Dec. 13 to Dec. 
go: Savannah. 


1741: Jan. 3 to Jan. 4: Charleston: Jan. 24: 
Departure for England. 


See Whitefield’s American journals: (1) 
Journal, From His Embarking After the Em- 
bargo, to His Arrival at Savannah in Georgia 
(London: 1740); Journal After His Arrival at 
Georgia, to a Few Days After His Second Return 
Thither From Philadelphia (London: 1741); 
Journal, From a Few Days After His Return to 
Georgia to His Arrival at Falmouth, on the 11th 
of March 1741 ... (London, 1741). Whitefield’s 
explanation for his almost constant movement 
from place to place was that he needed to col- 
lect great sums of money for the orphanage he 
was building in Georgia. 


7 Franklin, Benjamin, The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin & Selections From His Writ- 
ings (New York, 1944). 
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phlets, and The Christian History*® re- 
ferred to audiences of many thousands. 
For example, various sources reported 
that over twenty-three thousand persons 
attended Whitefield’s valedictory address 
upon the Boston Common.” Such figures 
may seem unreasonably high in view of 
the scattered population of the Colonies, 
the frequent disparity in estimates of 
particular audiences,'® and the fact that 
estimates were usually made by friends 
of the revivalist." 


Although the exact size of White- 
field’s audiences cannot be determined, 
obviously he addressed immense congre- 
gations. Not one of hundreds of news- 
paper articles, pamphlets, and published 
sermons challenged either the printed 
estimates of the size of his auditories or 
the alleged effectiveness of his oratory 
upon the populace. Indeed, his enemies 
acknowledged his power over the emo- 
tions of the masses and admitted that 
“thousands” followed him from church 
to church to hear him preach." 


Perhaps the most important reason 
why great numbers “flocked” to his 
sermons was that conditions in the Colo- 
nies were conducive to a general revival. 
The Great Awakening was not a totally 


8 The Christian History was the first religious 
magazine in America. It consisted of weekly 
issues of eight pages, small octavo. It was edited 
by Thomas Prince, Jr., son of the elder pastor 
of the Old South Church of Boston. The maga- 
zine’s life span was quite brief, being less than 
three years (1743-1745). 

® One of these references is: Wiles of Popery: 
or, the Popish Emissary Instructed. A Confer- 
ence Twixt a Famous Roman Casuist and an 
Emissary (Charleston, 1740), Appendix. 

10 As an illustration, Whitefield believed his 
audience at Germantown, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 27, 1739, contained six thousand listeners. 
Journal, From His Embarking After the Em- 
bargo, to His Arrival at Savannah in Georgia, 
48. The Boston Weekly News Letter, December 
18, 1739. gave the figure of five thousand. 

11 Whitefield himself sent frequent accounts 
to newspapers, which apparently printed them 
without further investigation. 

12 One of the best references of this type is 
Timothy Cutler’s letter dated September 24, 
1743. in the manuscript files of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. 
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impromptu phenomenon. For many 
years New England ministers had griev- 
ed over the “falling away” from the 
ideals of the original puritan settlers. 
In the eyes of the pious and the elderly 
there was a “great decay of Godliness 
in the lives and conversations of people 
both in town and land from what they 
had seen in the days of their fathers.”?® 
Ministers “mourned” in their sermons 
and public prayers the wide indifference 
to matters of the “soul,” and set aside 
special fast days to pray for a “general 
revival of religion.” In 1734 and 1735 
the Northampton and its associated re- 
vivals startled all of New England and 
furnished fresh hope for a_ universal 
awakening."* 

In the Middle Colonies for two de- 
cades prior to the Great Awakening, 
Theodorus Frelinghuysen,* the German 
Sectaries,’® and the Log College evangel- 
ists’? had been planting the seeds of re- 


13 The Christian History, 1745, 375. The best 
contemporary source for the background of the 
Great Awakening in New England is The Chris- 
tian History, 1745, pages 358 to 415. 

14Of immense value in publicizing the 


Northampton revival was the repeated printing ‘ 


of Jonathan Edwards’, A Faithful Narrative of 
the Surprising Work of God. In the Conversion 
of Many Hundred Souls in Northampton, and 
the Neighbouring Towns and Villages of the 
County of Hampshire, in the Province of the 
Massachusetts-Bay in New England. . . . Third 
Edition (Boston: 1738). 

15 Frelinghuysen, Dutch Reformed minister 
of the Raritan Valley in New Jersey, fostered 
a revival of religion among the Dutch of the 
Middle Colonies. See Ecclesiastical Records State 
of New York, Vols. Ill and IV; and Eugene 
White, The Preaching of George Whitefield Dur- 
ing the Great Awakening in America, Doctoral 
Dissertation, Louisiana State University, 1947, 
pp. 100-104. 

16The Germans in general and the Sectaries 
in particular were “deeply evangelistical, earn- 
est and pious.” They formed “plastic material” 
for evangelistic preachers who taught a “soul 
relationship” between God and _ the _ believer. 


Gewehr, Wesley, The Great Awakening in Vir- 


ginia, 1740-1790 (Durham, N. C., 1930), 26, 27; 
Maxson, Charles, The Great Awakening in the 
Middle Colonies (Chicago, 1920); Osgood, Her- 
bert, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth 
Century (New York, 1924), IL, 502-509. 

17 The increased interest in religion during 
the 1730’s among the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 


of the Middle Colonies was due largely to the > 


J 


vivalism. Gradually, as a result of their 
joint efforts, a spirit of militant evangel- 
ism spread over much of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Great seg- 
ments of the population were stirred by 
the quickened religious tempo of the 
times.'* Sporadic revivals occurred; dis- 
content with the crusted formalism of 
the churches became widespread. In the 
words of Sweet, the “Times were ripe 
for some new emphasis in religion as 
well as a new type of religious leader- 
ship.’'® The twenty-four year-old White- 
field arrived in America at just the right 
time to furnish the new emphasis and 
leadership necessary for an outburst of 
religious feelings by the Colonists. 


The size of Whitefield’s audiences was 
due in part to the immense amount of 
publicity afforded the young evangelist 
in the press and pulpit. “Almost incredi- 
ble” stories of his ministerial success in 
England began to arouse attention in 
the Colonies early in 1737.2° Such a flood 
of reports was printed concerning the 
size of his congregations, the amount of 
his collections, and the innovation of 
his preaching in the streets and fields on 
week days that, upon his arrival in 
Philadelphia in the fall of 1739, his 
name was well known from Boston to 
Savannah. According to Ola Winslow, 
the Colonists were so favorably predis- 
posed toward him that he “did not even 


graduates of William Tennent’s Log College on 
Neshaminy Creek, Pennsylvania. The most out- 
standing of these evangelists were Charles Beat- 
ty, John and Samuel Blair, and the sons of the 
Log College founder: Gilbert, William, Jr., 
John, and Charles Tennent. Alexander, Archi- 
bald, Biographical Sketches of the Founder and 
Principal Alumni of the Log College, Together 
With an Account of the Revivals of Religion 
Under Their Ministry (Philadelphia, 1851); 
Briggs, Charles, American Presbyterianism: Its 
Origin and Early History (New York: 1885); 
Sweet, William, Religion in Colonial America 
(New York, 1949). 

18 Maxson, op. cit., p. 39. 

19 Sweet, op. cit., p. 273. 

20 Typical examples are found in the New 
York Weekly Journal, May 7, 1739, and Boston 
Gazette, May 28, 1739. 
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plant; he merely put in his sickle and 
claimed the harvest.”*! The advance 
publicity was especially effective in New 
England. So laudatory and so abundant 
was the propaganda printed prior to his 
New England tour in 1740 that the 
minds of the people were “greatly pre- 
possessed” in his favor as a “wonder of 
piety, a man of God, so as no one was 
like him.”*? During his stay in America 
Whitefield’s activities were widely publi- 
cized throughout the Colonies. News- 
papers frequently devoted front pages 
to him; preachers eulogized him;** and 
numerous pamphlets were printed about 
him.2* Whitefield and his travelling 
companion, William Seward, were skill- 
ed propagandists. They sent to news- 
papers and to influential persons fre- 
quent letters containing accounts of his 
ministerial activities and copies of his 
journals and printed sermons.*> They 
likewise inserted in newspapers the loca- 
tion and dates for the delivery of his 
sermons. This was something new to the 
Colonists and created considerable ex- 
citement.2”> Another method the evange- 
list used to attract attention was the 
printing and wide distribution of his 
voluminous journals, tracts, and ser- 
mons.*7 Many of these writings were 
injudicious and later weakened the in- 
fluence of his preaching, but at the same 
time they stimulated the curious as well 
as the pious to attend his sermons.** 


21 Winslow, Ola, Jonathan Edwards 1703-1758 
(New York, 1940), p. 179. 

22 Boston Evening Post, October 29, 1744. 

23 For the titles of the published sermons see 
White, op. cit., Bibliography, pp. 334-362. 

24 [bid. 

25 Seward, William, Journal of a Voyage From 
Savannah to Philadelphia, and From Philadel- 
phia to England, MDCCXL. . . . (London, 
1740), Pp. 10. 

26 Henchman, Nathanael, Reasons Offered by 
Mr. Nathanael Henchman, Pastor of the First 
Church of Christ in Lynn, for Declining to Ad- 
mit Mr. Whitefield into His Pulpit (Boston, 
1745), P- 5- 

27 White, op. cit., Bibliography, 334-362. 

28 The Christian History, 1744, 359. 


As a result of the great amount of pub- 
licity afforded the preacher, he was prob- 
ably one of the most widely known men 
in America.*° 


One of the major attractions for large 
attendance at Whitefield’s sermons was 
his spectacular method of me. ing almost 
constantly from place to place. America 
had never witnessed itinerant preaching 
before;*® preaching on the Commons 
and in the streets on week days was 
excitingly different. The fame of the 
evangelist caused the villagers to “come 
to preaching” with a holiday spirit. 
Merchants closed up their stores; house- 
wives left their household chores; and 
farmers came from the fields to attend 
his services.** 


As will be shown in the following 
sections, one of the most important rea- 
sons for the great crowds which attended 
Whitefield’s sermons was the magnetic 
quality of his delivery and the emotion- 
alism of his sermon content. 


II. 


WHITEFIELD’S SERMON PREPARATION 


Whitefield’s time during the Great 


' Awakening was so completely occupied 


with preaching and the giving of re- 
ligious advice to throngs of the pious 
who gathered about him wherever he 
went that he had little opportunity for 
formal speech composition. Frequent 
references in his published journals to 
the presentation of impromptu sermons 
caused his enemies to condemn _ his 
preaching as “lazy,” and “very dangerous 


29 Colman, Benjamin, and Cooper, William, 
Preface to Josiah Smith, The Character, Preach- 
ing, &c. of the Reverend Mr. George Whitefield, 
Impartially Represented and Supported, in a 
Sermon, Preached in Gharleston, South Carolina, 
March 26th Anno Domini, 1740 . . . (Boston, 
1740). 

30 With certain minor exceptions such as 
George Fox and Theodorus Frelinghuysen. 

31 Smith, op. cit., p. 12. 
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to the souls of men.’’** His sole method of 
sermon preparation was to spend a short 
time in meditation before preaching. 
His journals contain numerous referen- 
ces to his having retired to pray and to 
“wrestle with God,” prior to sermon 
time. During this meditation he would 
choose a text and formulate a general 
plan of procedure, leaving the exact 
wording to the exigencies of the occa- 
sion. He refused to write his thoughts 
down in the form of notes, because he 
believed that the use of notes in preach- 
ing was an indication of insufficient 
religious zeal.** He wrote no sermons in 
nianuscript form for presentation dur- 
ing the Great Awakening; all of his pub- 
lished discourses were written weeks or 
months after their original presenta- 
tion.** 


Whitefield needed little formal prep- 
aration for his sermons, chiefly because 
of his rich background of intense re- 
ligious experiences.and speech activities. 
From early childhood his environment 
had groomed him for the role of an 
evangelist. As a small boy, he acquired 
a sense of the dramatic element by read- 
ing and acting in plays at home and at 
school. He became acquainted with the 
ministerial method through reading to 
his friends from the Bible and from 
other books, and through imitating min- 
isters in theit reading of prayers and 
in their delivery of sermons. In gram- 
mar school and later at Oxford he wrote 
out sermons and prepared extempora- 
neous exhortations which he delivered 
to his friends and to the inmates of the 
Gloucester and Oxford jails. Extensive 


32 Pateshall, Richard, Pride Humbled, or, Mr. 
Hobby Chastised . . . Some Remarks on... . 
Hobby’s Piece, Entitled, A Defence of the Itin- 
erancy and the Conduct of the Rev. Mr. White- 
field ... (Boston, 1745), p. 11. 

33 Whitefield, Journal, From a Few Days After 


. His Return to Georgia to His Arrival at Fal- 


mouth, on the 11th of March 1741... , Pp. 55- 
34 Whitefield, Nine Sermons . (Boston, 
1743), Preface. 
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reading of religious tracts at Oxford 
University gave him a storehouse of 
reference material which he _ utilized 
many times in orations during the Great 
Awakening. During his stay at Oxford 
his severe religious conversion and _ his 
association with the Wesleys and other 
“Methodists” stamped upon his mind an 
extremely emotional adjustment toward 
religion.*® In the eighteen months fol- 


lowing his ordination of June, 1736, he 


developed the ability to sway the minds 
of the uncritical by emotional orations 
which he delivered to great throngs*® in 
the churches of London, Bristol, and 
Gloucester.** In 1738 an international 
crusade which took him from London to 
Gibraltar, Savannah, Charleston, and 
Dublin gave him additional practice in 
preparing sermons and in adapting “set 
speeches” to different speaking  situa- 
tions.** During the nine months (No- 
vember go, 1738, to August 13, 1739) 
after his return to England, he delivered 
to vast audiences three hundred sermons, 
most of them with little immediate prep- 
aration.** The totality of these exper- 
iences served as excellent training for 
his tours through the Colonies during 
the Great Awakening. 


There were other reasons why White- 
field needed little immediate prepara- 
tion for his sermons. (1) Since he was 
itinerating, he could adapt the same 


35 Whitefield, A Short Account of God’s Deal- 
ings With the Reverend Mr. George Whitefield 
. . . From His Infancy to the Time of His En- 
tring Holy Orders . . . (London, 1740). 

36 London, Weekly Miscellany, May 10, 1739. 

37 Whitefield, A Further Account ... From 
the Time of His Ordination to His Embarking 
for Georgia. . . . (Philadelphia, 1746). 

38 Whitefield, Journal From London to Gibral- 
tar... . (Boston, 1741); A Journal of a Voyage 
From Gibraltar to Georgia . . . (Philadelphia, 
1739); Mr. Whitefield’s Journal, From His Ar- 
rival at Savannah, to His Return to London 
(London, 1739). 

89 Whitefield, Journal From His Arrival at 
London, to His Departure From Thence on His 
Way to Georgia (London, 1739); Journal During 
the Time He was Detained in England by the 
Embargo . (Boston, 1740). 
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sermon to a variety of occasions. (2) 
He modeled his addresses closely upon 
those previously delivered in England, 
all of which were very similar in content 
and in method of development.*® (3) 
The conviction that God would cause 
his eloquence to triumph led him at 
times to delay choosing a text until upon 
entering the pulpit. On such occasions, 
he believed that God directed him to an 
appropriate text, stirred within him a 
“holy fire,” and caused him to speak 
forcefully in an apostolic manner.*! 
(4) His entire existence during the time 
he was in the Colonies was devoted to 
religious purposes.‘ He wrote many 
times in his journals and letters that he 
refrained from all conversation and 
thinking except that directly connected 
with religion.** It seems reasonable to 


assume that an orator whose intense 


emotional nature was directed almost 


entirely into religious channels would 
not need to spend extended periods in 
sermon composition. 


lil. 


WHITEFIELD’S SERMON ORGANIZATION 


Whitefield’s printed sermons display 
clear-cut organization; each of them 
falls naturally into three divisions: In- 
troduction, Body, and Conclusion. As 
was typical of sermons at this period, 
his Introductions were short, usually 
about five hundred words. In none of 
his discourses did he introduce himself 
to his hearers by any personal references. 
He presented no dramatic material nor 
any references to occasion, surroundings 


40 Henchman, op. cit., p. 7; Garden, Alexan- 
der, Take Heed How Ye Hear... (Charleston, 
1741), Preface, pp. 15-16. 

41 Whitefield, Journal From a Few Days After 
His Return to Georgia to His Arrival at Fal- 
mouth, on the r1th of March 1741, p. 53. 

42 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Gazette, Decem- 
ber 13, 1739. 

43 For example, see Whitefield, Works .. . 
(London, 1771), I, 167, 168. 


or persons in the audience. His custom- 
ary Introduction consisted of an open- 
ing statement, explanation of the text, 
and either a formal listing of the main 
heads of the Body and Conclusion, or 
an informal statement of the main ideas 
he intended to develop. 


The main function of the Body of 
Whitefield’s sermons was to stimulate 
the audience to the point that they 
would be receptive to his emotional ex- 
hortation in the Conclusion. One of 
the two chief methods the evangelist 
used to develop the Body was to present 
a vivid dramatization of a Biblical nar- 
rative, such as Abraham's offering up 
his son Isaac for the Sacrifice,** the Mar- 
riage of Cana,*® or the return of the 
prodigal son.** His method in present- 
ing the narration was to weave a story 
for his listeners from the appropriate 
verses in the Bible. For instance, he 
began the Body of his discourse on the 
sacrifice of Isaac with the first verse in 
Genesis 22, where, as the narrative goes, 
God directed Abraham to sacrifice his 
son. Then he took up the next eleven 
verses in turn, interpreted them, invent- 
ed dialogue between the main charac- 
ters, and pictured the emotions of the 
father, the son, and their two servants 
on the three-day journey to the moun- 
tain where Abraham was to kill Isaac. 
This dramatic treatment, as well as the 
others Whitefield used, was extremely 
clear narration. The transitions between 
the verses tied them smoothly together 
with no awkward breaks in the trend of 
thought. 


The second method Whitefield used 
for the development of the Body was 
to analyze the text under three or four 


44 Whitefield, “Abraham's Offering Up His 
Son Isaac,” in Nine Sermons. 

45 Whitefield, The Marriage of Cana . 
(Philadelphia, 1742). 

46 Whitefield, The Prodigal Son . 
1742). 
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well-organized main heads.** These main 
divisions showed careful attention to 
thought relationship; they bore a coor- 
dinate relationship to each other with 
no overlapping of ideas. He introduced 
each new main head by means of phrases 
such as: “I come now to discuss... ,” 
“First, I shall... ,” or “Let us now 
consider. ” He frequently utilized 
internal summaries by recapitulating the 
main considerations of a thought before 
proceeding to another division. The 
transition between main sections was 
smoothly and easily made. He custom- 
arily related, by means of a connecting 
sentence, the essence of the central 
thought just finished with the new head 
to be introduced. He gained emotional 
emphasis through the placement of the 
more powerful heads near the close of 
the Body. In this way he was enabled 
to work steadily toward the emotional 
climax in his Conclusion. He also ob- 
tained emphasis by the type of material 
used and by the amplification of the 
more important points. 


The Conclusions of the minister's ser- 
mons, which occupied about one-fourth 
of the total length or about fifteen hun- 
dred words, invariably consisted of a 
passionate exhortation to his hearers to 
“come to Christ.” Usually he directed 
his exhortations to the “sinners,” with 
frequent references to the “fortunate be- 
lievers.”"** At times he spoke in turn to 
different segments of the audience. In 
his speech “Persecution Every Chris- 
tian’s Lot’’*® he addressed those who 
were about to accept Christ, those who 
had already believed, the ministers, him- 


47 Some typical examples are: Directions How 
to Hear Sermons ... (Boston, 1740); The Lord 
Our Righteousness . (Boston, 1742); “Per- 
secution Every Christian’s Lot” in Nine Ser- 
mons. 

48 See Whitefield, “The Seed of the Woman 
and the Seed of the Serpent,” in Nine Sermons, 
PP- 55°57- 

49 Whitefield, “Persecution Every Christian’s 

Lot,” in ibid., pp. 70-80. 


self as a person who had experienced 
persecution, and the “persecutors.” The 
organization of the Conclusion was well- 
adapted to help bring about the climax 
of emotionalism the orator desired. 


IV. 
WHITEFIELD’S SERMON CONTENT 


Personal Appeal: One of Whitefeld’s 
most effective methods of identifying 
himself with his audiences was by use of 
personal pronouns. An analysis of his 
printed sermons showed that the pro- 
nouns J, we, you, our, your, constituted 
approximately four per cent of the words 
uttered during the Introduction and 
Body, and about ten per cent in the Con- 
clusion.*® Frequently in emotional pas- 
sages, personal pronouns comprised 
twenty to thirty per cent of the words 
spoken. His infrequent attempts to vin- 
dicate his motives usually took the form 
of professing a genuine love for all sin- 
cere converts to Christ,*! and of explain- 
ing that he wished only to revive the 
spirit of primitive Christianity.°? At 
times Whitefield posed as a divine emis- 
sary sent by God to bring sinners “home 
to Christ.” He offered to meet his 
hearers at Judgment Day when he 
should intercede for them with God. 
He promised that believers should sit 
on the right hand of God and should 
talk with the prophets and apostles for 
all eternity. However, with stern visage 
and ringing voice he threatened sinners 
with hell’s fires and “lakes of brim- 
stone.” He vowed he should appear be- 
fore God and help condemn them to 
hell forever.** Although his printed 
addresses contained only a few allusions 
to his personal experiences, contemp- 
oraneous reports show that such refer- 


50 White, op. cit., pp. 293-295. 

51 Whitefield, Works, I, 115. 

52 The Christian History, 1745, p. 363. 

53 Whitefield, “The Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican,” in Nine Sermons, p. 170. 
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ences formed a fairly important part of 
his preaching.** 

Logical Content and Basic Arguments: 
A careful reading of Whitefield’s ser- 
mons reveals little appeal to the reason- 
ing of the audience.*® In fact, he often 
ridiculed the power of “natural logic” 
as being “carnal and at enmity with 
God and Religion.’’** His logical proof 
depended upon the acceptance by the 
audience of the tenets of original sin, 
regeneration or the new birth, justifi- 
cation by faith only, and the inward 
experiencing of the spirit. 


The basic premise of his preaching 
was that all men, having shared in 
Adam’s original sin, were vile creatures 
totally incapable of doing “good 
works.”*? All persons were doomed to 
eternal hell unless by “divine revelation” 
they realized that they were born again 
in Christ and that their sins were for- 
given. According to Whitefield, a 
spiritual rebirth required a physical and 
spiritual alteration of the entire being 
—a complete metamorphosis from a 
wordly to a spiritual attitude.®* Such a 
regeneration could be secured only 
through complete faith in the righteous- 
ness of God; good works and pious de- 
portment had no influence upon the 
securing of salvation.®® His “proof” con- 


54 Boston Evening Post, April 15, 1745. 

55 The Testimony of the President, Professors, 
Tutors, and Hebrew Instructor of Harvard Col- 
.lege in Cambridge. Against the Reverend Mr. 
George Whitefield, and His Conduct (Boston, 
1744), 

56 The Testimony and Advice of a Number of 
Laymen Respecting Religion and the Teachers 
of it . (Boston, 1743), p. 4; Whitefield, 
Journal After His Arrival at Georgia, to a Few 
Days After His Second Return Thither From 
Philadelphia, p. 32. 

57 Whitefield, The Serpent’s Beguiling Eve Ex- 
plained, Considered, and Applied to All Under 
Temptation . .. (London, 1740). 

58 Whitefield, Of Justification by Christ. .. . 
(London, 1737); The Marks of the New Birth. 

. . (Boston, 1740); The Nature and Necessity 
of Our New Birth in Christ Jesus, in Order to 
Salvation ... (London, 1737). 

59 For an interesting rebuttal by the Church 
of England commissary at Philadelphia, see 
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sisted invariably of Biblical narratives 
and emotional exhortations, rather than 
patterns of logic. He never plied his 
listeners with rational, logical evidence 
or complicated systems of thought, but 
reduced his theology to the simplest 
terms of sin, faith, hell, and heaven. 


Emotional Appeal: Unlike the austere 
colonial ministers who had been trying 
unsuccessfully for several generations to 
maintain the influence of religion by the 
delivery of formalized, logical sermons, 
Whitefield brought a new experience in 
religion to the masses by his emotional, 
extempore sermons.*® His discourses 
were directed chiefly at the uneducated 
common people, who constituted the 
great bulk of his listeners. At the time 
of the Great Awakening in America, 
organized religion was a “matter of the 
few’; the mass of the people had little 
to do with the church.*' Such persons 
had no desire to hear church doctrine 
stated logically and applied soberly to * 
their problems. They craved drama and 
excitement; they yearned for entertain- 
ment and stimulation. Whitefield cap- 
italized upon their desires by presenting 
sermons almost entirely lacking in logi- 
cal proof, but rich in sensationalism, 
vivid imagery, and dramatic appeal.** 


Although he played less upon his 
hearers’ fear of hell than did the Log 
College evangelists, nevertheless he 
preached a theology of hell-fire, brim- 
stone, and damnation.** He was fond of 
comparing his listeners and himself to 
“vile worms,” “dung and dross of crea- 


Archibald Cummings, Faith Absolutely Neces- 
sary, But Not Sufficient to Salvation Without 
Good Works ... Published in . . . Vindication, 
From the False and Rash Reflections of the 
Famous Mr. Whitefield (Philadelphia, 1740). 

60 Wigglesworth, Edward, A Letter to the Rev- 
erend Mr. George Whitefield. (Boston, 
1745), P- 42. 

61 Sweet, op. cit., p. 271. 

62 Bridenbaugh, Carl, Cities in the Wilderness 
the First Century of Urban Life in America 
1625-1742 (New York, 1938), p. 425. 

63 Cutler, op. cit. 
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tion,” and other evidences of oppro- 
brium caused by Adam’s sin.** He spoke 
of the “rightness” of their eternal dam- 
nation, and of their inability to escape 
such a fate unless they were reborn in 
Christ. 

Even more important than his play 
upon the fears of his auditors was his 
appeal to their reverence for God. Much 
of the winning, persuasive quality of 
his speaking came from his portrayal of 
the eternity of rest and peace which 
awaited the converted in heaven. In 
glowing terms he described how the 
children of God would gather about the 
Holy Throne on Judgment Day to be 
“blessed for evermore.”* The most 
powerful element in his appeal to rev- 
erence for God was his dwelling upon 
the great love God had manifested by 
sending his only Son to suffer and die 
upon the cross. The evangelist drama- 
tized in vivid word-pictures his concep- 
tion of how Christ looked and what he 
thought during the crucifixion.** 

In addition to his appeal to the emo- 
tions of fear and reverence for God, 
Whitefield utilized his listeners’ desires 
for increased self-status by proclaiming 
that the rich were as deeply mired in 
original sin as the poorest and most 
illiterate backwoodsman in the audi- 
ence. He asserted that the wealthy rare- 
ly gained admittance into Heaven, and 
that God possessed a special love for the 
meek and the poor.** He placed himself 
upon the same level as his hearers and 
talked to them of “our sins,” “our God,” 
and “‘my faith in you.” 

The effectiveness of his appeals to 
emotions depended upon: a_ vivid, 


64 Whitefield, Works, I. 

65 Whitefield, The Marriage of Cana... , pp. 
31-40. 

66 Whitefield, “Abraham's Offering Up His 
Son Isaac,” ibid., pp. 98-99. 

67 Stephens, William, A Journal of the Pro- 
ceedings in Georgia Beginning October 20, 
1737... reprinted in The Colonial Records of 
the State of Georgia, IV, 505. 


simple, colloquial manner of utterance;** 
direct application of sermon materials 
to the hearers;** frequent use of per- 
sonal pronouns; powerful dramatic nar- 
ratives based upon familiar Biblical 
stories; personification of religious char- 
acters;7° and the use of the element of 
conflict by means of violent condemna- 
tions of the conservative ministers and 
the aristocratic aspects of religion.” 


V. 


WHITEFIELD’S MANNER OF DELIVERY 


Almost every contemporary reference 
to Whitefield’s oratory commented upon 
the effectiveness with which he delivered 
his sermons. Here was a preacher who 
needed no notes or manuscript, and 
whose eloquent simplicity of delivery 
could stir the learned as well as the un- 
lettered.*? Even his enemies acknowledg- 
ed his power of delivery. The hostile 
Alexander Garden stated, concerning 
the popular response to Whitefield’s 
preaching: ‘Such effects . . . are very 
plainly owing to .. . his talent of De- 
livery, or voice and vehemence in speak- 


68 The Christian History, 1745, p. 362; Smith, 
op. cit., p. 11. 

69 For a typical example of this device see 
Whitefield, “The Conversion of Saul,” in Nine 
Sermons, p. 116. 

70In almost all of his sermons he invented 
dialogues and played the roles of different char- 
acters. 

71 Whitefield’s extremely censorious attitude 
toward American ministers and _ universities 
severely weakened the eventual influence of his 
preaching. His repeated denunciations of the 
generality of the clergy as unconverted not only 
aroused their intense antagonism, but also en- 
couraged his followers to similar exaggerations, 
and led to the breaking up of many churches. 
In retaliation, the offended ministers and other 
conservatives deluged the entire colonies with 
thousands of sermons, newspaper articles, and 
pamphlets, which severely hampered his _per- 
manent influence. For a detailed account of the 
disturbances produced by the preaching of 
Whitefield and other evangelists of the Awaken- 
ing see Charles Chauncy, The Late Religious 
Commotions in New England Considered .. . 
(Boston, 1743) and Seasonable Thoughts on the 
State of Religion in New England . . . (Boston, 
1743). 

72 Boston Evening Post, October 29, 1744. 
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ing, adapted to take the ear and excite 
the passions of his hearers. I bid him 
only to put the same words, which from 
his mouth produced the boasted effects, 
into the mouth of an ordinary speaker, 
and see whether the same effects would 
be the consequence.”7® 


The essence of Whitefield’s effective- 
ness of delivery was his ability to lose 
himself so completely in his feeling that 
he was able to stir up similar emotions 
in his hearers. Frequently in the midst 
of his sermons he would reach a state 
of near-hysteria, and would believe that 
the Holy Ghost had entered into his 
soul and was giving him utterance. It 
was chiefly during these emotional cli- 
maxes that the audiences were “melted 
down” into tears."* Very often before 
preaching he experienced a feeling of 
“great inward trials.’’ Customarily this 
lifted either before or during the early 
part of the sermon. In those cases, how- 
ever, where the mood of depression 
failed to rise, his effectiveness was 
impaired.*® 


Whitefield’s Use of the Body in 


Delivery: Although Whitefield later 


became portly, the orator whom the 
colonists saw in 1739 and 1740 was a 
slender, energetic young man of medium 
height. The friends of the evangelist 
found his dynamic activity in the pulpit 
“beautiful” and “magnetic.” The Chris- 
tian History reported: “He uses much 
gestures, but with great propriety: .. . 
every motion of his body speaks, and 
[is] natural and unaffected. If his de- 
livery is the product of art, ’tis certainly 
the perfection of it, for it is entirely 
concealed.’""* Josiah Smith complained 


78 Garden, op. cit., p. 13. 

74An example of this phenomenon is found 
in his Journal From a Few Days After His Re- 
turn to Georgia to His Arrival at Falmouth, 
on the 11th of March 1741... pp. 57-58. 

75 [bid., p. 45. 

76 The Christian History, 1745, p. 361. 


that his pen could not describe White- 
field’s “action and gestures, in all their 
strength and Whitefield’s 
exceedingly expressive countenance, 
which varied between “holy smiles’’* 
and “pious tears,’’"® was an effective aid 
to communication. At times he exerted 
himself so strenuously during preach- 
ing that he became ill afterwards and 
vomited repeatedly.*° Some of the more 
conservative auditors did not approve of 
his stamping about the platform while 
speaking;*! other critics complained that 
he spoke with a “vehemence unusual” in 
the colonies.*? Available evidence indi- 
cates, however, that the great congre- 
gations of common folk to whom he 
preached were much impressed with his 
bearing in the pulpit. 

Whitefield’s Use of the Voice in De- 
livery: Whitefield’s clear enunciation 
and powerful vocal projection, gained 
through addressing much larger audi- 
ences in England,** enabled him to reach 
the farthest outskirts of his colonial 
audiences. Contemporaries, including 
Mrs. Jonathan Edwards and Alexander 
Garden, referred to the “charming music 
of his tongue,” and described his speech 
as a “lovely song.’’** Josiah Smith asked 
the rhetorical question: “How awfully, 
with what thunder and sound did he 
discharge the artillery of Heaven upon 
us? And yet, how could he soften and 
melt, even a soldier of Christ, with the 


77 Smith, op. cit., p. 11. 

78 Boston Weekly Past Boy, October 5, 1741; 
Whitefield, A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Chaun- 
cy ... (Philadelphia, 1745), p. 8. 

79 Whitefield, Journal After His Arrival at 
Georgia, to a Few Days After His Second Re- 
turn Thither From Philadelphia, pp. 51, 53. 

80 [bid., p. 74; Boston Gazette, November 30, 
1742. 

81 Boston Weekly News Letter, June 5, 1740; 
Boston Evening Post, December 24, 1744. 

82 The Testimony and Advice of a Number of 
Laymen Respecting Religion, and the Teachers 
of It... (Boston, 1743), 3; Boston Weekly News 
Letter, June 5, 1740. 

88 London, Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 


1739. 
84 Boston Evening Post, April 15, 1745. 
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love and mercy of God?’’*® Perhaps the 
most accurate judgment of his vocal 


delivery was made by the objective: 


Franklin: “every accent, every emphasis, 
every modulation of: voice, was so_per- 
fectly well turn’d and well plac’d, that, 
without being interested in the subject, 
one could not help being pleas’d with 
the discourse; a pleasure of much the 
same kind with that receiv’d from an 
excellent piece of musick.’’* 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WHITEFIELD’S 
PREACHING 
There can be little doubt that the 
preaching of George Whitefield during 


85 Smith, op. cit., pp. 11, 12. 
86 Franklin, op. cit., p. 122. 


the Great Awakening made him one of 
the most important figures in the history 
of modern religion. His importance lies, 
first, in bringing a new zeal for religion 
to the great masses in America; second, 
in introducing a new era of fiery emo- 
tional preaching in place of the dull, 
logical pulpit style then prevalent; third, 
in stimulating waves of emotional fervor 
which swept colonial America, and 
which in turn motivated the rapid de- 
velopment of the Methodist, Baptist, 
and other evangelical denominations; 
and fourth, in helping to develop the 
democratic sentiment by creating the 
first important social movement com- 
mon to all the American colonies. 
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DAVID SWING: THE VOICE OF MUSIC HALL* 


HARRY M. WILLIAMS 
Miami University 


Augusta, Maine, Journal of 
October 8, 1894, reported: ‘Professor 
David Swing who died in Chicago last 
week, was one of the most eloquent 
pulpit orators in America. ... His death 
will be sincerely mourned all over the 
country, in every part of which he had 
warm friends and admirers.” Just four 
days earlier the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Evening Press had editorialized: “The 
most eloquent voice which rose in the 
great city of Chicago to call men to live 
beautiful lives is hushed forever. But 
its echoes will ring in the souls of all 
who heard it, and like all that is true 
and good it will never wholly perish:” 
Such were two of the many newspaper 
comments on the death of one of this 
country’s most famous preachers. Al- 
though David Swing occupied a unique 
place in the American pulpit of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, he is 
all but unknown today even among stu- 
dents of American public address. 


From 1874 until his death on October 
3, 1894, every sermon David Swing 
preached was printed.? Although he was 


*From a dissertation, “David Swing: A Rhe- 
torical Study,” directed by Dr. L. M. Eich and 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
the University of Michigan. 

1 Swing is not entirely forgotten for in a let- 
ter to the author dated Dec. 28, 1946, Dean 
Charles W. Gilkey said: “Ever since I came to 
Chicago in 1910, I have kept coming across in- 
dications of the great influence he exacted upon 
the religious life and thought of Chicago— 
notable in guiding it toward a more liberal and 
yet positive interpretation of the Christian gos- 
pel, at a time when such voices were not numer- 
ous in this part. of the country.” 

2The Chicago Inter-Ocean carried Swing’s 
sermon in each Monday’s issue. They were re- 
printed in papers published throughout the 
Upper Mississippi Valley states, and even in 
England. 


branded as a heretic,’ Swing was able 
to draw large congregations, week after 
week, over a period of twenty years, and 
forge them into the most famous inde- 
pendent church of Chicago. By the pow- 
er of his preaching he was able to build 
the Central Church into an effective 
religious organization which exerted an 
influence upon the life of that city.* In 
commenting upon this influence Rever- 
end Johan H. Barrows, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, said: “Though his 
greatness was literary and ethical, rather 
than theological, still he has influenced 
the popular creeds more than many 
theologians.”* It is indeed startling that 
so few know of Swing today. Perhaps 
a critical study of the man may not be 
entirely out of place. 


THE MAN AND His PREPARATION 
FOR PREACHING 


A review of available biographical 
evidence covering Swing’s youth throws 
scant light upon his preparation for the 
ministry. He was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on August 23, 1832, of a family 
which had produced several eminent 
men.® Raised on a farm located a short 
distance outside Williamsburg, Ohio, in 
Clermont County, Swing spent his im- 
pressionable years of boyhood in the 
atmosphere of rural Ohio. Although 


3See The Trial of the Rev. David Swing, ed- 
ited by a Committee of the Presbytery (Chi- 
cago, 1874). 

4See Chicago Inter-Ocean, August 5, 1882, 
for an excellent statement of the organization 
and influence of the Central Church. 

5 Starring, Helen Swing, The Life and Ser- 
mons of David Swing (Chicago, 1894), p. 244. 

6 Swing, G. S., Events in the Life and History 
of the Swing Family (Camden, N. J., 1889), p. 
254. 
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Newton’ contends that the love of read- 
ing came to Swing early in life, the 
evidence indicates that the boy’s choice 
of books was limited to the typical, 
meager library of an early Ohio lower 
middle-class home. Apparently Swing’s 
college experiences had the greatest 
effect upon his life. Attending Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio, he received 
the traditional classical education, in 
which great emphasis was placed upon 
the language and the literature of Greece 
and Rome. The college curriculum in- 
troduced him to such works as Bullion’s 
Caesar, Virgil's Aeneid, Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Homer's Iliad, Horace’s Epis- 
tles, Tacitus’ de Moribus Germaniae, 


Plato’s contra Atheos together with’ 


Thucydides, Aeschylus, Pindar, Terence, 
and Sophocles—all in the original lan- 
guage. But perhaps more important, 
he read in the original such works as 
Demosthenes’ de Corona, Cicero's Select 
Orations, and de Oratore, along with 
Cicero’s de Officiis, de Senectute, de 
Amicitia, and the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions. Here in college he read Roman 
History and Roman Antiquities by the 
then popular Fiske as well as the same 
author’s Greek Antiquities and Greek 
History. Swing studied with apparent 
profit Campbell's Philosophy of Rhet- 
oric together with Whately’s Logic and 
Rhetoric. However, time was to prove 
that the most fruitful area of study lay 
in a rather extended reading of the 
Bible in the original Greek. Swing so 
read the books of Luke, John, First 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, Ephe- 
sians, Hebrews, Philemon, Jude, Acts, 
and Revelations.* He learned his Bible 
in the original Greek and came to think 
of it against an historical background as 


7 Newton, J. F., David Swing, Poet-Preacher 
(Chicago, 1909), p. 32. 

8 Annual Circular of Miami University com- 
prising the Catalogue, course of studies, etc., for 


the year 1848-49 (Cincinnati, 1848), p. 7. 


being associated with the other litera- 
ture and the language of antiquity, de- 
veloping in the process a deep apprecia- 
tion for all classics. “fe laid at this 
time the foundations for a_ classical 
enthusiasm which persisted throughout 
his lifetime. 


At this time also, Swing came in con- 
tact with a somewhat unusual group 
of men. The college environment intro- 
duced him to Benjamin Harrison with 
whom he roomed and ate. Milton Say- 
lor who later became Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
Lewis Williams Ross who was to become 
Chancellor of the Law School of the 
State University of Iowa, and Whitelaw 
Reid, publisher and Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, were all companions 
on the campus and in the literary society 
hall. These contacts of the classroom 
and the campus had their effect upon 
this lad fresh from the farm. In under- 
standing the development of David 
Swing as a speaker, we dare not over- 
look the influence of the campus liter- 
ary society. Shortly after his arrival in 
Oxford, Swing joined the Miami Union 
Literary Society.*° Membership entailed 
a responsibility to speak on alternate 
Fridays. While it is impossible to trace 
the specific appearances of Swing on the 
platform, careful study of the detailed 
records of the weekly meetings gives 
ample assurance that here in the literary 
hall Swing had opportunity for both 
hearing and participating in vigorous, 
self-initiated speech training. If we re- 
call that the lads enrolled in Miami 
during this period came from both north 
and south of the Ohio river, we gain 
some appreciation of the possible tense- 


-ness during debate of such subjects as: 


9 Newton, op. cit., p. 44. . 

10 The Miami Union Minute Book 1842-56, 
under date of October 6, 1848, Covington Col- 
lection, Miami University Library. 
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“Would it be politic for the North to 
make the ‘free soil’ question one of 
prominent issue in the next election?” 
Another evening was devoted to debate 
of the subject: “Has any state the right 
to secede from the Union without the 
consent of the others?” Here was no 
academic question. Rather, the emotion 
and immediacy of the subject matter 
might be expected to create a situation 
in which boys taught themselves to en- 
gage in argumentation. That Swing 
did learn to speak from the public plat- 
form while in college is evidenced by 
the fact that he appeared as one of four 
speakers selected from a group of sixteen 
on both the Annual Exhibition of the 
Miami Union Literary Society and the 
University Commencement 
when he graduated.'' Thus college de- 
veloped in this man two of the forces 
which were to distinguish him on the 
platform; it encouraged a fervid classical 
enthusiasm, and it fostered the ability 
to express that enthusiasm from the 
platform. 


Upon graduating from college in 
1852, Swing studied for a year in the 
Cincinnati Theological Seminary. Here 
the dogma was strict and well-defined, 
and faith was a matter of sharp defini- 
tion. Under such conditions Swing was 
not happy, nor did he anticipate a min- 
istry with enthusiasm.'? The alacrity 
with which he accepted an offer of an 
instructorship from his alma mater indi- 
cates that he was not loath to escape 
the bewilderments of theology. Swing 
once said his teaching days were among 
the happiest of his life."* Be that as it 
may, they were apparently a period of 
ripening. These were years of further 
study, years for soaking up ideas and 
materials which were to be used in days 


11 Original programs of both events are in the 
Covington Collection of the Miami Library. 

12 Newton, op. cit., p. 

13 [bid., p. 49. 


Program. 


to come. It was also during this period 


that Swing earned his master’s degree 
and was ordained to the ministry.'* One 
element of his ordination is revealing. 
After spending a year in an old-school 
Presbyterian seminary, he was ordained 
in another under the control of the 
United Presbyterian denomination. In 
a day of marked denominational differ- 
ences, this catholicity indicates a distinct 
characteristic of Swing. It is a portent 
of his development into one of the great 
liberal preachers of his day. 


There is ample evidence that these 
teaching years afforded opportunity for 
Swing to mature his speaking habits. 
He engaged in a variety of platform 
activity. While engaged in his teaching, 
Swing also was delivering occasional 
addresses before audiences near the cam- 
pus; he even took a fling in political 
oratory, supporting Fremont in_ the 
presidential campaign of 1856;'° and also, 
he was preaching. As was the practice of 
almost all the professors of that day, 
Swing visited various pulpits. A letter, 
written by Swing in appreciation for the 
gift of a photograph of Bethel Church, 
sheds light on the influence of this type 
of preaching upon Swing’s develop- 
ment: 


They were years full of peace in Bethel 
Church. Since all kinds of thinkers, from the 
pure Calvinist to the Universalist and skeptic, 
made that church a Sunday morning resort in 
the name of social and religious feelings alike, 
my sermons were full of good-will to all, for 
my disposition there was to conciliate hearts 
that were thought to be discordant.16 


A teacher who loved classical literature 
and the life it reflected, who sought to 
conciliate individuals torn by religious 
discord, Swing at this time, under 
the stimulus of multi-denominational 


14 Miami University Catalogue, 1854, p. 18, 
the Miami Library. 

15 Newton, op. cit., p. 53. 

16 Original letter now in the possession of 
Mrs. W. E. Smith, Oxford, Ohio. 


of 
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preaching, appeared to have found his 
pattern as a combination of the human- 
ist and the Christian preacher. 

In 1866, one of Swing’s former stu- 
dents was the source of a call which 
took Swing to the tiny Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago. Here, 
in the course of time, Swing began to 
attract attention. Increasingly the news- 
papers carried notices indicating his 
appearance in various pulpits.'’ Robert 
Laird Collyer, pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah, made this comment about 
Swing in the public press: 

The preacher of the sermon, I have many 


‘reasons for believing, is a good friend of mine, 


and has always shown himself to be a good 
friend of tolerance, and, furthermore, has not 
seldom said broad and generous things, so 
broad and generous that narrower souls have 
suspected him of leaving “the old paths,” the 
beaten way of thought and speech.1* 


Spoken of as “a good friend of toler- 
ance” and suspected of leaving the 
“beaten way of thought and_ speech,” 
Swing was asked to take the pastorate 
of the newly-formed Fourth Presbyter- 
ian Church. Starting with a member- 
ship of four hundred,'® the congregation 
grew rapidly, and influential people be- 
gan to hear the professor. When Swing’s 
church was destroyed in the Chicago 
fire of 1871, the congregation held ser- 
vice in McVicker’s Theatre, convenient- 
ly located in the heart of the city. 
Preaching in this central location dur- 
ing the period when most churches were 
moving out to the residential areas, 
Swing soon attracted hearers from all 
parts of the city. The newspapers print- 
ed his sermons each Monday morning, 
thus giving him a wider audience. 


As Swing grew in fame and stature 
there was increasing comment about 


17 Chicago Tribune, March 7, 1869, p. 4: 
ibid., Nov. 6, 1870, and Dec. 18, 1870, ete. 

18 Tbid., Nov. 1, 1869. 

19 Andreas, A. T., The History of Chicago 
(Chicago, 1885), III, 796. 
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the man and his theology. In an age 
still given to theological controversy, 
perhaps it is not strange that there 
should have been those who read heresy 
into Swing’s sermons. But when such 
charges were brought before the Chicago 
presbytery in 1874, the resultant trial 
only served to increase the man’s pres- 
tige.*” However, this heresy trial caused 
Swing to withdraw from the Presbyter- 
ian Church, and led, in time, to the 
formation of the Central Church. Here, 
on an independent platform, Swing was 
free to formulate a liberal philosophy 
which for twenty years influenced the 
religious thought of this country.*! 


His AUDIENCES 


Although Swing did a great deal of 
lecturing at one time or another we 
shall not concern ourselves here with 


99 


those audiences.** Rather we shall speak 
only of his church audiences. News- 
papers, in printing his sermons, repeat- 
edly comment upon the size of his 
congregations. Frequently the statement 
is made that the audience was limited 
only by the capacity of the auditorium, 
or that many were turned away. When 
we realize that McVicker’s Theatre 
seated almost fifteen hundred persons,?* 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church twelve 
hundred,** the Central Music Hall al- 
most two thousand,?° we gain a reason- 
able concept of the size of his audiences. 


20 See The Great Presbyterian Conflict, Pat- 
ton vs. Swing (Chicago, 1874). 

21 The Central Church did have a creed. As 
printed on the weekly church programs, it read: 
“We believe in the divine character and mis- 
sion of Christ; that He is the Savior man in his 
ignorance and sinfulness needs; that all accept- 
ing and obeying this Christ as their Way, Truth, 
and Life are fully entitled to the name and 
hope of the Christian.” 

22 Those interested can find such a study in 
Williams, H. M., David Swing: A Rhetorical 
Study, Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Michi- 
gan, 1947, p. 41. 

23 Chicago Tribune, August 4, 1871. 

24 Jbid., Jan. 4, 1874, p. 7. 

25 Andreas, op. cit., III, 821. 
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Thus it is apparent that he did have 
the ability to attract large groups. Here 
is a measure of the man. Two decades 
of preaching to crowded auditoriums are 
ample witness to the attraction of this 
speaker. 


For twenty-two years David Swing 
conducted church services in public 
theatres or music halls. It is small won- 
der that his congregation turned to the 
device of selling seats to finance the 
church. These seat sales were held an- 
nually. It is from the records of these 
transactions that we learn many of the 
details of Swing’s audiences.?° At the 
time of such a sale it was the custom 
to reserve eight hundred seats which 
were to be available without charge to 
the general public. Thus the ordinary 
Sunday service was not marred by solic- 
itation for money. 


We should not develop a true picture 
of his audiences if we failed to note that 
the actual membership of Swing’s 
church was always a much lower figure 
than that of the weekly attendance. In 
1880, Swing said Central Church had 
five hundred members.2*7 The Jnter- 
Ocean reported in 1882: 

The church now has between 600 and 700 
members, but the congregation is three or four 
times that many. The members of Central 
Church are not all of Chicago, but many come 
from suburban towns, and some of the congre- 


gation live as far out as Aurora, and come every 
Sunday to the service.2% 


This marked contrast between the num- 
ber of persons who were willing to join 
Central Church in professed member- 
ship and those who chose to attend with- 
out profession continued to be a char- 
acteristic of Swing’s congregations. 


26 Chicago Alliance, Dec. 27, 1879, p. 133, 
gives one such list. The early records of the 
church were all burned in the Illinois Theatre 
fire. 

27 Swing, David, “The Decline of 
Churches,” Chicago Alliance, May 1, 1880. 

28 Inter-Ocean, August 5, 1882. 


City 


His church was always popu w with 
the transient public as well as ch resi- 
dents of the Chicago area. ternal 
evidence in his sermons points .o attend- 
ance by such figures as Beecher, Brooks, 
and Matthew Arnold. Letters written 
to Swing indicate that Edwin Booth, 
Lawrence Barrett, Nordica, P. T. Bar- 
num, and other celebrities sat in his 
audiences on various occasions.*®° One 
such visitor has left us his impressions of 
a typical Swing congregation: 

An immense congregation numbering about 
two thousand was present at McVicker’s Thea- 
tre to hear Swing. Such a congregation is in 
itself most impressive and inspiring. A plain 
small pulpit or desk and a modest cabinet 
organ are all that is visible on the platform. 
The people have arrived with singular prompt- 
ness and are seated quietly and at once by 
attentive ushers. What brings them? No grand 
organ or sweet singers or even a choir. After a 
while the gas is turned on, for the building is 
gloomy even at mid-day when the sun shines. 
modest, florid-complexioned man, clean- 
shaven and solemn, walks to the chair back of 
the pulpit, and in a quiet, bashful, hesitating 
way begins the service. This is Professor Swing. 
The three hymns to be used that day are 
printed on a half-sheet of common note paper 
and distributed to each person. We are to 
have congregational singing. He announced the 
first hymn. This is sung to the tune of “Ayr- 
shire” and a precentor leads the singing. Such 
singing I have not heard in many years. It 
may have been the words or the tune or the 
multitude of voices swelling up deep and strong 
or altogether, but my heart came up in my 
throat and I saw other eyes wet with tears. 

This is the second time I have heard Profes- 
sor Swing and attended the services under his 
ministry. No clap-trap; nothing theatrical; 
nothing sensational; not even oratory. Edward 
Irving said that all the power of John the 
Baptist was in his voice. Swing has a poor voice. 
Bacon avers that much of the power of Beecher 
lies in his magnificent presence. Swing is not 
impressive and when you have looked upon him 
there is no especial beauty that you should 
desire him. Murray, himself, attributes his 
great audiences to a trained chorus of singers. 
Swing has none. Spurgeon draws by his wit, 
earnestness and oddity. Swing has only the 


29 Letters in the Miami University Library's 
Swing Collection. 
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earnestness but it is not inflammable or demon- 
strative. There are no odd sayings or astonishing 
statements. There is no “logic set on fire.” 
You are held by the thought of the man and 
moved by the tender spirit that pervades the 
whole service and the audience is attentive, 
sympathetic, worshipful.s° 


Clark supports West’s impressions of the 
nature of Swing’s audiences by speaking 
of “an unmistakable stamp of high in- 
telligence and religious feeling.”*' An 
anonymous writer noted: 

Beginning in a modest, quiet way he has 
gathered about him a congregation of the best 
thinkers and scholars of our city. His audiences 
are eclectic, composed of many who do not 
agree with him in his theological views, but who 
are charmed by his originality of thought.32 


Apparently, Swing gathered about him 
a thinking, intelligent audience. Many 
of these people were not in the habit 
of attending other churches regularly; 
still others professed membership in 
more orthodox churches. The explana- 
tion for the character of his audiences 
seems to rest in the fact that Swing 
preached, with deliberate intent, to 
those who he felt were untouched by the 
other churches of the city. He sought 
to draw into the shadow of the church 
those men of education, culture, in- 
fluence, and incidentally of wealth, who. 
he knew, had it within their power to 
do good if only they could be won to 
a more Christian life. Some in this 
group made no profession of faith; and 
though others professed membership in 
established creeds they were unmoved, 
apparently, by any vital spirit of Chris- 
tianity. These doubters recognized in 
Swing a teacher able to make the Chris- 
tian faith reasonable and credible in 
their age. They comprised a group dis- 


30 Chicago Alliance, Oct. 26, 1878. A reprint 
of an article by Robert West, originally pub- 
lished in the Advance. 

81 Clark, W. F., “First Impressions of Chi- 
cago’s Two Great Heretic Preachers,” Alliance, 
Oct. 24, 1881, p. 7. 

32 Tribune, Jan. 28, 1872. 


tinctive among church audiences in this 
country during that period. 


INVENTION 


The vast economic changes arising 
from the Civil War could not but affect 
the philosophy and attitudes of the 
people of this country. The world of 
David Swing’s youth, the life he had 
known as a student, was a_ radically 
different one from that in which he 
lived as a preacher. Following the war 
there was an air of optimism among the 
people. The future was to be rosy. Man’s 
possibilities seemed limitless. Viewed in 
its surface aspects, Swing’s religious phil- 
osophy seems to mirror this general 
attitude. He was optimistic in all his 
religious concepts. Pessimism had no 
place in his thinking. The world of 
his day was a better place in which to 
live than had been the world of any 
previous period. Man as an individual 
was growing better than he had been 
in times past, and the future held prom- 
ise of even greater advance. Thus it 
would seem that Swing simply mirrored 
the popular concept of his day. Yet 
his optimistic attitude was not limited 
to surface well-being. His was not an 
optimism of economics; it was an optim- 
ism of morals and mores. Here lies one 
of the factors which differentiated him 
from other pulpiteers. 


Swing predicated his optimistic phil- 
osophy upon a basis of God as a God of 
love. Christ brought only friendship and 
love into the world. All the hard, dark 
concepts which had grown up in reli- 
gious thinking had originated in the 
mind of man. The sorrow and the evil 
of this world were the result of man’s 
effort, not God’s. Thus the nearer one 
approached the manner of life advocat- 
ed by Christ, as set down in Christ’s 
own words, the less of evil we might 
expect in the world. Not that Swing 
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expected miraculous changes in the pat- 
tern of human behavior in the imme- 
diate future; rather, his optimism, based 
as it seemed upon a threshing out of 
fundamental truths from the chaff of the 


‘ages, gained a certain historical per- 


spective which made the present and the 
prophecy of the future seem inevitable. 
For example, in a sermon on “A Great 


Age at Work at Its Religion” we read: 

Such an age cannot make changes many and 
vast without making changes in its religion. 
. . . Reason will not be thus confined, ascribing 
to God laws and actions which it dare not 
ascribe to men. Upon a new religion the age 
is now at work. .. . Out of this tumult of 
inquiry and activity something new is coming— 
a simpler and more reasonable Christianity, a 
social piety that shall regenerate the nation. It 
is not afraid of any books or facts; it is winnow- 
ing the chaff from the wheat; it omits nothing 
of duty, of culture, of hope. 

The old will not be rudely slain. Nature does 
not beat off dead leaves with iron rods; she 
pushes them off with new buds. Each church 
is immersed in the task of building a great 
religion, and the church outside the church is 
also elaborating new doctrines. Magic has flung 
its old crown at the feet of science, and men are 
learning to let go of the unnatural, to hold fast 
to faith, to admit the limitations of knowledge, 
and to be content with an indefinite theology. 
The falling away of multitudes of dogmas dis- 
closes, not the ruin of faith, but a universal 
religion. What ushered in the new religious 
broadness was the scientific spirit acquired by 
a wider study of nature. A broad church is 
not some novelty, some freak of individualism, 
but is only the light of our better age trying 
to shine into the temple. . . . Soon the petty 
districts will find their borders erased and 
themselves members of a wide and sweeping 
religion under whose flag men will live as 
Christ lived, with all rights secure, all men as 
brothers, and with death not a defeat, but a 
triumph.33 


Rowe contends that in general the 
period between 1830 and 1880 in_ this 
country marked a liberalizing tendency 
in the church mind as it felt the impact 


33 Original ms. in Miami University Library's 
Swing Collection. See also “An Injured World,” 
Old Pictures of Life (Chicago, 1894), Vol. II, 
p. 190; or “A Thousand Happy Years,” Truths 
Leaf by Leaf (Chicago, 1905). 


of current thought. However he hastens 
to point out that in underlying convic- 
tions and in denominational matters the 
American churchman maintained a ten- 
acious consistency with his past.** Swing’s 
rejection of the unessential, his putting 
aside of the man-made accretions of 
theology in the search for fundamental 
Christ-given truth, led inevitably to 
complete repudiation of creed and 
dogma. In Swing’s philosophy, religion 
was not the property of any particular 
sect; it was not necessarily limited to 
the Christian faith alone. The Hebrew, 
the pagan, the worshipper in any relig- 
ion was seeking God after his own fash- 
ion and with equal chance of success. 
Swing gave specific expression to the 
thought many times but perhaps never 
more clearly than in his sermon “Re- 
ligion”: 

The seeker of this piety may join himself to 
almost any one of the modern sects. While I 
fully believe that all Jews who are faithful to 
their Deism are children of the Christian’s 
God, and that devout, faithful pagans will join 
with the saints of all ages in a great harmony 
beyond this world, yet I find in the Christian 
Church the ideal service of our heavenly Father. 
It is the one among ten thousand, and in its 
leading head, Christ, it is spotless. 

The Church breaking up into many streams, 
like the river which - flowed through Eden, 
offers sweet waters in any part of its divided 
wave. The seeker of this religion may enter 
any sanctuary, provided he can do so with the 
open-hearted confessions that the other gates 
will open for others to the same blessing here 
and here-after. 

One may join a sect if he will not make that 
little confine the motive of his days and years. 
One may make of a sect a convenience, an aid, 
a staff of his long march, but all the while he 
must love more that vast Church of the 
Almighty of which temple the sects are separate 
stones, and toward whose portals the little 


creed is a staff to make firm the slow and 
uncertain footsteps.35 


34 Rowe, H. K., The History of Religion in 
the United States (New York, 1924), p. 122. 

35 “Religion,” Motives of Life (Chicago, 1889); 
cf. “The Modern Christian Faith,” Life and Ser- 
mons of David Swing (Chicago, 1894). 
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Swing’s repudiation of creed and dogma 
was the basis for his reputation as a 
heretic. His position was extremely 
liberal for that time and marked him 
as one of the leaders of religious thought 
in his day.*° A leader that, it should be 
added, the religious world has been 
slow to follow. 

It may be unnecessary to point out 
the attractiveness of such a philosophy 
for those intelligent individuals perplex- 
ed by the doubts raised by the advent 
of Darwinism. Charles Darwin and the 
theory of evolution represented the focal 
point of the impact of science upon 
theology. As the seats of learning spread 
the new ideas, the scientifically-minded 
young men came, more and more, into 
conflict with their theologically-minded 
elders.*7 Old landmarks were called in- 
to question. Robert G. Ingersoll was 
travelling up and down the length and 
breadth of this land defying the pulpit 
to prove religion. Swing was perfectly 
willing to re-evaluate religion; he, him- 
self, had been willing to decry publicly 
many of the instances out of which 
Ingersoll made his whole case. But 
Swing did not feel that this condemned 
religion, or validated atheism. He op- 
posed all atheism on the ground that it 
was impossible to disbelieve the great 
truths of God. One might be ignorant 
of them, or unable to realize them in 


practice, but knowing them one could 


not disbelieve willfully. That which 
went by the name of atheism was, for 
Swing, merely tilting against the wind- 
mills of sectarian creed or dogma. In 
re-evaluating religion Swing was _per- 
fectly willing to accept the findings of 
science. In his sermon “The Old” we 
find him saying: 


36 Swing conceived the Parliament of Re- 
ligions of the World's Columbian Exposition. 
See Chicago Inter-Ocean, Sept. 23, 1889: “Prof. 
Swing and the World’s Fair.” 

87 Nevins, Allan, The Emergence of Modern 
America, 1865-78 (New York, 1932), p. 232. 


Science may have done us all a favor by 
placing the origin of things so far away that we 
clergymen are less willing.to make a pilgrimage 
each sermon to a date so remote. But the fact 
of the Creation is not the less noble or sublime 
because it is not made a _ perpetual starting 
point. The old, old story lies before the mind 
the greatest in all record or dream. 

What can be more thrilling than that far off 
horizon which was seen by the first man as 
marked out by the primeval forest or the 
primeval ocean? For there was a first ocean, 
and a first woods, and a first blue sky. And 
they appeared in company. For when our 
burning planet cooled off to such a degree that 
steam and vapors could condense, then soon 
came ocean and dews and rains; and then came 
vegetable life, and then came clear, blue sky 
above. Thus in rich companionship came the 
grand landscape of our world made up of sky 
and cloud and water and hills and trees. And 
if you will look closely at the old picture you 
will see man appear and gaze about all in a 
spirit of joy and wonder.%* 


Swing’s liberalism was the chief factor 
in attracting the educated, intellectual 
persons who made up his audiences. 
For these audiences Swing reduced re- 
ligious philosophy to a simple formula: 
imitate Jesus. 

Out of his rejection of the Calvinistic 
creed of salvation by faith alone, Swing 
developed a social philosophy. A man 
could not be a Christian through pro- 
testations of faith; he must needs earn 
his reward through a practice of good 
deeds, by following in the footsteps of 
Jesus. Preaching to an audience marked 
by men of wealth, he did not hesitate 
to point out the moral uselessness of 
wealth. It is not unusual to find him 
saying: 

The thing most to be feared now is a large 
republic peopled with money-seekers. No nation 
or age has been able to extract immortality from 
riches. Riches can move an age, but not along 
the greatest paths. The acquisition of wealth 
requires, indeed, a great amount of thought, 


but it is not the best kind of thought. . . . Gold 
is not an object of value. It is a purchaser. To 


38 Original ms. in the Miami University Li- 
brary’s Swing Collection. 
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love it is to love a bookseller more than the 


book.*9 


In such sermons as “A False Balance” 
or “The Empty Net” Swing vigorously 
attacked business practices of the day. 
He believed the church should minister 
to man. It should enter into all the 
phases of man’s living; for, religion was 
a way of life, not merely a creed or 
society. Swing was aware of the prob- 
lems of his world. He believed the pul- 
pit should treat of temporal matters. 
He gave expression to his beliefs in the 
statement: 


Christianity must become the full and open 
champion of public prudence and public morals. 
. . - Thus the churches, to feed the modern 
world, must speak to it in a new breath. They 
should confess the many-sidedness of man, the 
breadth and depth of life. . . . It is essential 
for the pulpit to preach on the economics of 
human life. . . . The pulpit is deeply interested 
in the common welfare of man, because the 
common welfare makes faith in God and man 
more possible; it must spend one-half its time 
teaching religion and the other half in teaching 
the rules of life. Christ did not say, feed my 
lambs in the morning, and let the wolf take 
care of them after twelve o’clock. The order 
was to take care of a human life in all its 
hours and years.4° 


Judged solely on the basis of internal 
evidence within his sermons, Swing con- 
ceived it to be the duty of the pulpit 
to analyze the temporal problems of the 
hour in an attempt to clarify the issues 
and to point out the teachings of reli- 
gion which might be used in working 
out solutions. In this respect he fore- 
shadowed a practice more popular in a 
later day.*! 


39 “God's Spirit in Man” Truths Leaf by Leaf 
(Chicago, 1905). See also “Money .As an Evan- 
gelist” Chicago Alliance, May 8, 1882: or “How 
Much Money Has He?” original ms. in Miami 
Library. 

40“Feed My Lambs” Truths Leaf by Leaf 
(Chicago, 1905). 

41 To Washington Gladden has usually been 
assigned the honor of being the leader in de- 
veloping the treatment of social themes from 
the pulpit. It was not common practice in 
Swing’s day. See Abernathy, Elton, “An Analy- 


Swing preached on the problems of 
the city, of labor, and of youth. He 
advocated support of such movements 
as were represented by Jane Addams, 
and the emancipation of women. He 
attacked both gambling and the liquor 
interests. Swing also did yeoman work 
urging the development of the cultur- 
al forces of Chicago. He believed any 
improvement in cultural level was ac- 
companied by an improvement in 
morals. He was active in advancing the 
interests of both the University of Chi- 
cago and .Northwestern University, 
serving for a time as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the latter. Swing, 
in brief, earned his title of the great 
liberal preacher of the West. 


ARRANGEMENT 


Swing was not a speaker given to 


variation of pattern in sermon organiza- 


tion. Sermon after sermon, lecture after 
lecture resolved itself into the same es- 
sential outline form. Since he was a 
logical thinker his sermons were cleanly 
outlined, definitely progressive, neatly 
planned. However, Swing’s use of the 
logical outline must be further clarified. 
Many of his listeners were doubters, 
disinclined to accept the old tenets of 
theology. Also, Swing was not a preach- 
er given to belligerency. He sought to 
persuade men to adopt the basic truths 
of Christianity and to live in accord- 
ance with them. So Swing rarely or- 
ganized a sermon or lecture on_ that 
scheme which first sets forth the speak- 
er’s thesis or goal and then seeks to 
support the stated contention with evi- 
dence. Avoiding the semblance of 
arguing, he chose to persuade through 
inductive reasoning. Thus. we find his 
use of the inductive logical outline to 


sis of the Trends in American Homiletic The- 
ory Since 1860,” Ph.D. Dissertation, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1940, p. 14. 
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be one of Swing’s distinguishing char- 
acteristics.42 From ‘his earliest extant 
sermons until the end of his life, Swing 
was in the habit of beginning his ser- 
mons with a point of common ground, 
an item of fact or opinion upon which 
there was apt to be widespread agree- 
ment. This initial point, carefully de- 
veloped to win assent, then led logically 
and sensibly to a second point. This 
second point was apt to be one upon 
which some disagreement might have 
arisen. But viewed in terms of the first 
premise, Swing’s attitude seemed reas- 
onable. So he proceeded, step by step, 
piling up induction upon induction, 
specific example atop specific example, 
until the weight of evidence was strong 
enough to bear the ultimate conclusion 
he sought to make. 


ETHICAL PERSUASION 


Ethical persuasion was an extremely 
powerful force in David Swing’s preach- 
ing. Frank Wakely Gunsaulus recogniz- 
ed its value when he said: 


His very manner and voice, his presence and 
attitude, made his message more powerful as a 
rebuke to our pretentiousness and _ self-satis- 
faction, and a stimulus to our affection for high 
ideals and God-like sentiments. He seemed to 
brood wistfully, and often; with the whole 
statement before him, carefully written out, 
he paused, hesitating to handle truth which 
had cost so much and was’ so dear, with any- 
thing but reverent care. He had worked an 
immense deal of ore into coin before he rose 
to speak, and he knew its worth too well, and 
man’s need too surely, to jingle it before human 
cupidity as a common thing. . . . When I heard 
him, I confessed myself to have been under 
such a spell as only the finest orators may 
create, while I was saying to myself that this 
was not oratory at all. His was the eloquence 
of self-command, of affectionate confidence in 
his latest-loved truth, whose beauty he was 


‘then showing to us, lit up by a perfect faith 


42 See Graham, G. M., “The Natural Proce- 
dure in Argument,” QJS, XI (1925), 321, for 
an excellent discussion of this method of logical 
organization. 


that the angel he modestly championed would 
easily make her way in the world. 

In the hour of his supreme power what 
resources he had, what forces came into his 
grasp! . . . More than any or all of these, was 
the man who stood so quietly there—the dear 
friend, the high-minded advocate of the good, 
the true and the beautiful—urging us to a 
security of faith, a sanctity of life, and a 
reasonableness of conduct, like his own. Thus 
he became his own best argument. It was 
the eloquence, not of speech, but of beautiful 
character.43 


In viewing the sources of this ethical 
persuasion we dare not overlook the 
fact that he was referred to constantly 
as “Professor Swing.” There is little 
doubt that the title was one of respect. 
He had the reputation of learning. Such 
a reputation could do no harm, cer- 
tainly, nor could. it have hindered him 
when he called upon incidents from his- 
tory to illustrate the contentions of his 
sermons. He was accepted as an educat- 
ed man who had taught in a college for 
many years.** 

Swing developed ethos not only as a 
result of his reputation for learning 
but also from his very character. He was 


_a friendly man whose interests were 


centered ‘in others. In spite of the fact 
that Swing was spoken of as a heretic 
he was on good terms with many of his 
colleagues in all denominations. Follow- 
ing his death, over seventy preachers of 
all denominations were willing to take 
part in his funeral service. Eulogies on 
Swing were preached before Catholic, 
Hebrew, and various Protestant denom- 
inations.*® After a lifetime of attack 


43 Starring, op. cit., p. 2869. 

44 References to his college background ap- 
pear in newspaper articles and books published 
at the time of his heresy trial (1874), in the 
papers on the occasion of the celebration of 
his twentieth anniversary in the city (1886), at 
the time of his death (1894), and in intermit- 
tent newspaper comments. 

45 Specimens may be found in Starring, op. 
cit., or in Monday issues of the Tribune and 
the Inter-Ocean immediately following Swing’s 
death on Oct. 3, 1894. See Inter-Ocean of Oct. 
7, 1894, for details of the funeral service. 
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upon creed and dogma, Swing remained 


on friendly terms with those responsible 
for upholding sectarianism. Having 
accomplished this, it must have been 
comparatively easy to attract a lay 
audience. Of course, one explanation 
lies in the fact that the man’s friendli- 
ness was accompanied by a genuine and 
sincere modesty. David Swing was not 
a self-promoter. Without ambition in 
the ordinary sense of the term, he was 
moved ‘by a great desire to further the 
Christian religion he loved so much. 
He had not merely honesty, respect for 
the truth, and integrity; he was right- 
eous. He lived the life he advocated. 
Of him the ‘Reverend Frederick A. 
Noble said: 


To begin with, much is to be set down to 
the purity and loftiness of his character. He 
was not sweet-tempered merely, and loving and 
kind, and helpful merely; but he was a man 
so clean and elevated in his life, so ideal in his 
thoughts and words, and habits, and _ tastes, 
and associations, that it seems almost an imper- 
tinence to commend him for the possession of 
high moral qualities. . . . Such character, as a 
certificate of sincerity, and a re-enforcement of 
what one says and does, can hardly be over- 
estimated.46 


Thus it was that David Swing, in secur- 
ing belief from his hearers, had the 
advantage of the ethical persuasion 
which comes of high reputation. 
However, he also used ethical persuas- 
ion within the body of his sermons. The 
very tolerance of his views, his willing- 
ness to admit the weaknesses and fail- 
ures of the church and the pulpit, gave 
him ethical persuasion for a skeptical 
age. Swing never claimed more for the 
church than he felt reasonable for men 
to accept. Also we frequently find Swing 
making a conscious effort to secure ethi- 
cal persuasion in the opening remarks 
of a sermon. As with all speakers who 
have developed a reputation, there were 
times when Swing faced audiences 


46 Starring, op. cit., p. 334. 


which he felt might be expecting him 
to accomplish more than he was able 
to do. Such a situation always presents 
the speaker with the danger that in 
failing to satisfy his audience he may 
lose prestige and hence ethical per- 
suasive power. In_ these situations 
Swing repeatedly made an effort to cor- 
rect such misconceptions as his audi- 
ences might have and so place his abil- 
ities in a better position to cope with 
the task before him. This habit was 
well illustrated in an early sermon 
“Religious Toleration, or Charity”: 
We suffer this morning the pain that comes 
from discussing a subject too large for the 
hour—a subject the complete investigation of 
which would demand your study, your reading, 
your deep interest, for days instead of moments. 
Each week in this era, ‘when the world has 
grown so broad in its means of investigation 
and in its power to investigate, the pulpit more 
and more must fee] that it can only suggest 
lines of thought, and in its half hour indicative 
subjects worthy of the more deliberate and 
thorough study of the multitude. In our vast 
world, the clergy and all public speakers have 
become only an index of the book of knowledge, 
instead of being the grand solid volume in 
which the wisdom is all elaborated. In the 
ages of great vices the clergy were likened unto 
finger-boards which pointed out to others paths 
in which they did not themselves journey. This 
is perhaps no longer true as to virtue, but it 
is as to knowledge, for, like finger-boards, we 


“can point out the paths of study and research, 


but are unable to go with you in the long but 
impressive journey.47 

When he felt in any danger of being 
penalized for failure to live up to all 
expectations, he quickly moved to cor- 
rect such misapprehensions as might be 
held by his audience. Such speech tech- 
nique evidences care for and use of 
good ethical persuasion. 


PATHOS 
David Swing was aware that the 
human mind is not only a creature of 
reason but also of emotion. It is inter- 


47 Truths For To-Day (Chicago, 1874), p. 12. 
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esting to note that in the sermon “Intel- 
lectual Progress” Swing specifically sets 
down the great motivating forces of 
thought and action as he sees them: 
Man is impelled by the desire of intellectual 
culture, by the motive called home, by con- 
siderations of fame, by the hope of pleasure, by 
love of mankind, and by religion. Education, 
home, fame, happiness, benevolence, and religion 
are all great motives of action and thought.4* 


Swing not only recognized the pres- 
ence of motivation in the shaping of 


man’s behavior; he consciously used it. - 


There is some evidence that in his early 
practice Swing resorted to a more flam- 
boyant use of emotional persuasion. But 
a strong appeal to the emotions was not 
typical of Swing in his mature style. 
Such vehemence as he was moved to in 
later years found expression in_ his 
attempts to arouse shame _ regarding 
social problems. The following passage 
from the sermon “The Public Morals” 
is fairly typical of his mature style: 
We are a nation of learned minds but of 
weak consciences. The fact that a single eastern 
city owes a debt of $120,000,000 of which it were 
safe to say that one-half was stolen by its own 
municipal officers, is only a specimen fact 
taken from a large history. Over railways and 
banks and customs and life insurance and public 
contracts and descending over most private 
business interests hangs a cloud of well-founded 
suspicion. . . . The land is full of open frauds 
and half disguised frauds—full to the degree 
of a down-right disgrace to the whole country.49 


Here we find an attempt to arouse 
a feeling of shame. Patently, Swing be- 
lieved the people capable of better 
behavior than they had demonstrated. 


After appealing to the sense of shame 
he sought better enforcement of the 
law and more honorable behavior. His 


48 Swing, D., Motives of Life (Chicago, 1889), 
p. 15. Cf. Phillips, A. E., Effective Speaking 
(Chicago, 1918), p. 48; it, is revealing that Swing 
omits only “self-preservation,” and “appeal to 
power.”” Swing refused to motivate through the 
use of negative urges. 

49 Alliance, April 28, 1877. This sermon. was 
preached at the time of the Tweed Ring scan- 
dals, of course. 


use of emotional persuasion leads di- 
rectly to action which is clear and pos- 
sible. All of which demonstrates good 
rhetorical practice. On occasion he em- 
ployed irony and scarcasm to heighten 
his emotional appeal, adding a biting 
force to the slash of his weapons as in 
this paragraph: 

The existing spectacle is singular at least— 
that of ten million women attempting to close 
the gates of death which ten million men help 
to keep open. The temperance reform may 
well remind us of that scene in the classic 
Inferno, where a man was doomed to make a 
rope of hay to reach to the outer world of light 
and liberty, but, while he was busy twisting 
his life-rope, a flock of wild asses stood behind 
a wall eating up the grassy string with a calm 
and perpetual delight. Thus womanhood twists 
her temperance rope in vain. She will never 
find the longed-for light and liberty. There is 


too much consuming ability at the other end 
of the rope.5° 


Here we have but an indication of the 
man’s ability to use pathetic persuasion. 
However, after reading a number of the 
sermons one can have little doubt of 
his real skill in this phase of public 
address. 


LoGIcAL PERSUASION 


Should you go to the sermons of 
David Swing for examples of Aristotel- 
ian dialectical logic you would spend 
your time fruitlessly. He was not an 
argumentative speaker in the orthodox 
sense of the term. There was little of 
the debater in him. Yet Swing did use 
logical persuasion. His assertions are 
usually supported by either enthymemes 
or examples. The point, of course, is 
that Swing followed rhetorical practice 
rather than dialectical. He gives the 
over-all impression of a man_ thinking 
aloud, reasoning his way through a 
problem as in this passage from the 
sermon “The Creator”: 


50 Starring, op. cit., in sermon “Things and 
Men.” 
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If tremendous and sudden events are desirable 
evidences of a Creator there have been enough of 
these in the hidden past. The earth has changed 
its climate; it has sunk its continents and has 
again lifted them up; it has changed its plants 
and trees; it has been burned with fire until 
its rocks were melted, and it has been swept 
over by mountains of ice; it has changed its 
animals and birds and at last has approached 
a miracle amazing enough to serve for all time 
as abundant evidence of a God—that miracle 
was the appearance of man. Here was a won- 
derful interruption of natural cause and effect. 
The stories about Lot’s wife and Noah’s Ark 
and about Samson’s strength and Daniel's rescue 
from lions might be legends and may have 
known no exact reality in the march of events, 
but no criticism can reduce the appearance of 
man to a legend. The human race is here as 
an immense fact and the miracle is complete. 
If you will examine man, his mind, his heart, 
his language, his music, his literature, his home, 
his machinery, his joys, his longings, you will 
wonder what else a Creator could do to make 
known His existence and power.5! 


The man was seeking to persuade a 
skeptical, doubting audience; hence he 
avoided the less subtle dialectical de- 
vices to utilize the more persuasive rhe- 
torical ones. 

The above passage also reveals Swing’s 
habit in one distinguishing particular. 
He was especially given to the use of 
the principle of cumulation in support- 
ing an assertion with either general 
illustrations or specific examples. He 
loved to pile one example on top of 
another until the very weight of the evi- 
dence seemed to smother out opposition. 
He used the device not only in the 
manner illustrated above but also in 
the sheer repetition of a thought as 
in this passage from “New Year's 
Thoughts”: 


. . too much of this gain of time from the 
repose of the barbarian and the domestic 
animals is spent upon forms of activity not 
much better than the old forms of idleness or 
repose. The demands of fashionable society 
make great inroads upon the passing years of 
a large multitude. In the Italy where the 


51 Original ms. in the Miami University Li- 
brary’s Swing Collection. 


beggars sleep so much many of the rich and 
educated are awake only for the pleasure of 
society. The devotees of fashion go to their 
reunions about midnight and drive home long 
after sunrise and then pass the day in their 
darkened bedrooms. All these have been awaken- 
ed, awakened by the sweet music of Dante 
sounding in Italian corridors, awakened by the 
chisels of the Angelos striking divine forms out 
of snowy marble, awakened by the earthquake 
noise of Martin Luther, awakened by the phil- 
osophy of Lord Bacon which domesticated all 
the forces of nature, awakened at last by liberty 
which came to free Rome from the superstitious 
despotism of a thousand years, awakened by the 
general intellectual tumult of the nineteenth 
century, but awakened only to seek pleasure 
by night and sleep by day; awakened to hold 
childish carnivals in a world made by the 
Almighty and marked by the footsteps of divine 
men.5? 


I know of no better source for examples 
of this rhetorical principle than the 
sermons of David Swing. Of course, 
such a practice indicates both aware- 
ness of good rhetorical theory and a 
conscious attempt to conform to it. His 
reputation as a preacher given to reason- 
ing and logical thinking was not with- 
out basis. 
His STYLE 

Swing’s contemporaries frequently 
were moved to comment upon the man’s 
ability to handle the language. Bishop 
Samuel Fallows said: . 

His sermons were constructed according to 
no isometrical rules. They were beautiful, 
poetical, moral essays, permeated with a spirit 
of religious devoutness, adorned with the graces 
of a refined rhetoric, and enriched with wonder- 


ful wealth of literary allusion. His satire, 
though keen, was never malignant. A_ kindly 
humor relieved it of all bitterness. But, 


as I have said, his discourses were elevated 
essays rather than the usual style of sermons. 
Doctrinal discussions he could not bear, and 
did not present. Outside of the pulpit, he was 
a fine, discriminating critic, and an accomplish- 
ed litterateur. He was a man of contemplation 
rather than of action. But, by pen and voice, 
he aided, with mighty words of well-winnowed 


52 Original ms. in the Miami University Li- 
brary’s Swing Collection. 
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wisdom, the men of deeds. He was a Melanc- 
thon and not a Luther.53 


Apparently many thought of Swing’s 
style as exhibiting more of the charac- 
teristics of written discourse than of oral 
speaking. Casual reading of the ser- 
mons is apt ‘to give rise to this same 
mmpression. Yet it is not difficult to dis- 
cover the earmarks of oral style. Good 
writing abhors the dangling sentence; 
but many exist in the manuscripts of 
David Swing. Note the loose, oral style 
of this excerpt from the sermon “How 
Much Money Has He?”: 

What has he? The same style of answer must 
come. It is a low mean age that expects the 
answer to be given in pounds or dollars. What 
has he? Has he vices? Has he amassed plenty 
of intemperance? Plenty of Gluttony? All the 
modern stock of infirmities? He must be sub- 
jected to the same kind of analysis as that 
which defined his sister.54 


A similar error of judgment regarding 
Swing’s style is found in the frequent 
association of “poetic’’ ability with the 
man. Newton fell into the popular 
trend when he titled his biography 
David Swing—Poet Preacher. Careful 
examination both of the sermons and 
of the few existing examples of poetry 
written by Swing reveals little ability 
in this field. The association would 
seem to be explained by the effect of his 
rhetorical style upon his hearers and 
readers.**> Swing prepared his sermons 
in manuscript; he read directly from 
that manuscript on the platform. This 
habit offered two valuable results; it 
guaranteed that we have his sermons 
exactly as they were preached; and it 
encouraged a careful, polished rhetor- 
ical style marked by abundant use of 


53 Starring, op. cit., p. 355. 

54 Original ms. in the Miami University Li- 
brary’s Swing Collection. 

55 See Herbert Spencer’s “The Philosophy of 
Style,” Essays Scientific, Political and Specula- 
tive (New York, 1907), Il, 359, for an explana- 
tion of this common, lay tendency to confuse 
the abundant use of figures of speech with poetic 
quality. 


figures of speech. A careful study of 
forty-six of these original manuscripts*® 
throws considerable light upon Swing’s 
language habits. 

Since style is fundamentally a matter 
of word choice and word arrangement 
it may be well first to study Swing’s 
choice of words. Careful analysis leads 
one to the conclusion that the man 
used a basically simple vocabularly. For 
example, in the sermon “Good Works” 
Swing used exactly 4200 words. Using 
Thorndike’s word-count®? as a basis of 
judgment, we find that 71% of the words 
of this sermon fall within the 500 most 
frequently used words in the English 
language. Following a practice common 
in language study—namely the assump- 
tion that a vocabulary of 2500 words 
gives an individual a reasonable facility 
in a language—we find that 88.2% of 
the words in this same sermon fall with- 
in such limits. In point of fact, 93.77% 
of the words in the sermon are com- 
passed by a vocabulary of but 5000 
words. Almost identical results are 
attained from a study of the sermon 
“Beauty.” Thus we may _ reasonably 
conclude that Swing made use of a 
vocabulary selected largely from the 
most frequently used words in our lan- 
guage. 

Analysis of Swing’s sentence structure 
reveals equally interesting results. We 
have already mentioned his willingness 
to use dangling sentences. But more 
interesting is his variety of sentence 
structure. Some of his sentences seem 
abnormally long; yet the average length 
is not unusual.°** Turning again to 

56 The Miami University Library possesses 
some 186 original, handwritten, Swing manu- 
scripts. 

57 Thorndike, E. L., The Teacher's Word 
Book (New York, 1921). 

58 Perrin, P. G., An Index to English (New 
York, 1939). Pp. 544. implies that current usage 
favors a length of sentence averaging between 
twenty and thirty words; cf., Borchers, G., “An 


Approach to the Problem of Oral Style” QJS, 
(1936), 114. 
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the sermon “Good Works,” we find an 
average sentence length of 29.78 words; 
while in the sermon “Beauty” the 
sentences average but 24.7 words. This 
average length is achieved through 
the preponderant use of short sentences. 
The sermon “Good Works” is written in 
141 sentences, twenty-two of which are 
under ten words in length. Another 
twenty-seven vary between ten and nine- 
teen words in length. On the other 
hand, we find ten sentences over sixty 
words in length, one of which exceeds 
ninety words. This in itself is rather 
unusual; particularly when we realize 
that Swing usually constructed his long 
sentences in the periodic form. The 
sermon “The Golden Rule” offers, as a 
typical example of Swing’s manner, the 
following unusually long periodic sen- 
tence of seventy-seven words: 
Nature’s great law, that matter attracis matter, 
that a vast central world will attract planets 
from a straight line into a circle, that an earth 
will draw a falling apple to itself, and will 
hold the seas under the air and the land under 
the sea, is not more fundamental in the mater- 
ial world than the golden rule is in the world 
of duty and happiness.®® 

Frequently these long sentences were 
alternated with short periodic ones to 
develop a somewhat peculiar effect. It 
was almost a habit with Swing to con- 
struct a long sequence of reasoned dis- 
course and then to end the thought with 
a short, almost epigrammatic sentence. 
These final sentences tend to stand out 
with a certain brilliance. The impact 
of the philosophic thought embodied 
in these short sentences is sufficiently 
strong to make them stick in the mem- 
ory. Apparently they also impressed 
Swing’s hearers for at least three volumes 
were published which consisted of these 
“gems” of philosophy.*° While this 

59 Truths For To-Day, p. 32. 

60 Porter, D., Thoughts That Will Live (Chi- 
cago, 1895), 2 v; Handford, T. W., Echoes From 


_ Central Music Hall (Chicago, 1894); Pratt, 
M. F., Art, Music and Nature (Chicago, 1893). 


excerpt from “The Eighteen Missing 


.Years” does not contain long sentences, 


it does illustrate this trait of concluding 
a developed sequence with an almost 
epigrammatic sentence. It may also 
serve to convey to the reader some con- 
cept of Swing’s style during his mature 
years: 

Christ was in His thirtieth year. His full 
man-hood of mind had come. His heart had 
become full of longings to go forth and teach 
the truths which had been assembling for years 
in His heart. Upon some day in the summer 
time some slow traveller brought Him the news 
that a certain John, called the Baptist, was 
preaching a New Kingdom better than that of 
the Caesars—a Kingdom of God, and _ that 
crowds were joining the new hope. The scene 
of the new movement was about thirty miles 
away from the cottage in Nazareth. It is almost 
certain that Christ spent the ensuing night in 
meditation and prayers. In the morning quite 
early, before the sun had become oppressive, 
this awakened soul walked forth over hill and 
vale to go to the Jordan where such scenes 
were daily coming to pass. It may have required 
two days to bring the Man of Bethlehem to the 
man of the wilderness. But while He walks 
mark how beautiful are the woods above His 
head and the rich sunlight all around Him! 
The velvet of grass and flowers beneath His 
sandaled feet recall and make literal the 
words “How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of Him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace!” But not all our thoughts 
can be thus light and joyous, for the home life 
was soon to end and with a public career were 
to come many hither-to-unknown sorrows. Fore- 
heads to be crowned with service and duties are 
always to be crowned also with thorns. But the 
divine One looks not back.®1 


Swing was a master of pictorial lan- 
guage. He used with a prodigal hand 
such devices -as the metaphor, simile, 
synecdoche, the rhetorical question, allit- 
eration, and the epigram. Those search- 
ing for examples of such rhetorical use 
will find the sermons of David Swing 
profitable areas of study. Those search- 
ing for examples of good prose rhythm 
might well turn to the pages of this 


61 Original ms. in the Miami University Li- 
brary’s Swing Collection. 
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preacher. There is a subtle cadence in 
all his sentences. He did not construct 
a few sentences, or a paragraph here and 
there marked by brilliant rhythm; rath- 
er, his prose is marked throughout by 
a smooth, pleasant, but unspectacular 
rhythm. Had the thought been less 
original, or had the word choice been 
more prosaic, this placid rhythm might 
have spelled the doom of Swing. For 
without ,these advantages, his prose 
would have been more restful than 
stimulating. However, he did produce 
an originality and wealth of thought, 
and he did choose words which had 
attraction, and so the rhythm proved to 
be an asset rather than a liability. He 
used language effectively, beautifully. 
His sermons are easy to read even in 
this day. One would be safe in going to 
the pages of David Swing for fitting 
examples of good speech style. 


DELIVERY 


If, as Demosthenes said, the manner 
in which a speech is delivered is one 
of the most important factors in earning 
a person the title of orator, then we must 
deny David Swing that title. For the 
physical and oral delivery of a speech 
was this preacher's greatest weakness. It 
is true that for the regular Sunday ser- 
mon he read directly from the manu- 
script. Yet this does not present the 
complete picture; there is evidence that 
he elected in certain situations to speak 
extemporaneously. Apparently, he was 
as successful upon these occasions as 
when following his more usual method. 

One faces a certain handicap in at- 
tempting to visualize the physical set- 
ting of a sermon by David Swing. There 
were at least four distinct periods in 
his Chicago ministry. First, there was 
the time before the fire when he preach- 
ed in small, wooden churches. Second- 
ly, there was the period in McVicker’s 


Theatre. Here the setting was one 
typical of the larger theatres of the 
period with their parquettes, dress cir- 
cles, boxes, and balconies. Here there 
were the patent reminders of an unre- 
ligious social institution to be seen 
where the eye should wander. Not the 
least of these was the stage, large 
enough to mount the plays of the period 
yet bare except for the small organ, the 
pulpit, and a chair. Truly, Swing’s audi- 
ences did not come together for love 
of their Sunday morning environment! 
Yet, we must realize that such was the 
setting for the services conducted by 
Swing during all but seven of the twen- 
ty-eight years of his Chicago minis- 
try. For the fourth period of his preach- 
ing, the days spent in Central Music 
Hall, offered a physical setting great- 
ly similar to that of McVicker’s.*? Only 
during the five years between 1866 
and 1871, and during Swing’s third 
period, the, two years of his occupancy 
of the newly-built Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, were Swing’s sermons preached 
in a traditionally religious environment. 
Only that brief time spent in the Fourth 
Church offered an environment com- 
parable to the setting of a sermon by 
Brooks in Trinity Church or by Beech- 
er in Plymouth Church. We must picture 
this man in the unclerical surroundings 
of a public theatre, preaching from a 
bare stage to a skeptical audience filled 
with the “lawyers, judges, leading mer- 
chants, and largely the wealth and the 
culture of Chicago... 

West dismissed Swing’s delivery with 
this remark: “Swing has a poor voice.’’** 
Apparently this was, if anything, a gross 
understatement. He was apt to be in- 
audible during the opening minutes of 


62 See Andreas, op. cit., III, 652, for descrip- 
tion of Central Music Hall. 

63“Pen Picture of Prof. Swing, of Chicago, 
in His Pulpit,” Cincinnati Commercial, Jan. 1, 
1879, Pp. 2. 

64 Alliance, Oct. 26, 1878, as cited. 
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the sermon. When heard, his voice had 
a peculiar twang and was utterly lacking 
in musical quality. There was nothing 
about that voice to explain his attrac- 
tion for large audiences. Apparently the 
following comment gives a fair report 
of Swing in his pulpit: 

He has none of the attractive gifts of an 
orator. In the pulpit he is painfully awkward 
and in the preliminary religious exercises he is 
tediously monotonous. His reading. shocks the 
fastidious taste of those who love to hear a 
sweet, fluent voice; for his tones are harsh, 
ringing, and sometimes even dissonant, having 
a nasal quality which grates the sensitive ear. 
His sermons too are always written and in 
reading them he begins with a doubtful, hesitat- 
ing manner, as if he were not quite certain of 
his place. But after the first page or two is 
turned, both he and his audience are lost in 
the subject, he forgetting his timidity and with 
his face aglow with the enthusiasm his subject 
inspires, making his audience forget all his 
harsh tones in the sweet beauty and charm of 
his novel thoughts.®5 


In the face of accumulated evidence we 
are forced to conclude that Swing did 
not have a good voice; and it is equally 
clear that he was not particularly effec- 
tive as regards the other factors of 
physical delivery. Personally, I have 


always enjoyed the comment of one 


anonymous critic: 

Swing’s continued success excites surprise. 

. . The most astonishing tribute to Swing’s 
grace and power as a writer is seen in the 
willingness of more than three thousand suffer- 
ing mortals to listen to him as a speaker once a 
week. Added to a personal appearance singu- 
larly unattractive ... is the elocutionary manner 
of a country undertaker inviting the cousins of 
the corpse to take the last look. And yet he 
holds and sways three thousand people every 
Sunday.*6 


The question of what held the atten- 


tion of those vast congregations in the 


65 Chicago Tribune, Jan. 28, 1872. 
66 Inter-Ocean, March 14, 1887, p. 6. 


face of such impotent speech delivery 
is one of the most interesting enigmas 
about Swing. Gunsaulus evidently felt 
this very lack of oratorical ability was 
a potent source of ethical persuasion 
for the man, for we must recall that he 
said: “It was the eloquence, not of 
speech, but of beautiful character.” 
Had he been the polished orator, skilled 
in all the subtle arts of public address, 
such rhetorical powers might have been 
gained only at the price of sincerity and 
earnestness. An enigma to tease the 
minds of those interested in the theory 
of public address, this speculation re- 
mains baffling. Of one thing, however, 
we may be sure: David Swing, like 
Edmund Burke, lacked all the graces 
of the polished orator. Yet for all his 
faults people not only read his sermons; 
they crowded in to listen to them! 


SUMMARY 


This paper has attempted to intro- 
duce a forgotten figure to students of 
American public address. Widely known 
both in this country and abroad during 
the final quarter of the last century, 
David Swing deserves the attention of 
those persons interested in pulpit ora- 
tory. One of the truly great liberals in 
the pulpit of his day, he was influential 
not only in shaping religious thought 
but also in refining sermonic arrange- 
ment and style. Deficient in delivery, 
he nevertheless exercised considerable 
control over large audiences for many 
years. Students of. pulpit speaking will 
find the reading of a volume of Swing’s 
sermons an interesting and rewarding 
experience. 


67 Starring. op. cit., p. 289. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RHETORICAL THEORY 
IN AMERICA, 1635-1850 


WARREN GUTHRIE 
Western Reserve University 


III. 


DOMINATION OF THE ENGLISH 
RHETORICS 


Early Circulation of the Works. 


With the action of the Yale adminis- 
tration in 1785, stipulating that Blair's 
Lectures on Rhetoric: was to be used as a 
textbook,” there was begun a domination 
of American rhetoric by a few great Eng- 
lish works which was not to end for many 
decades. Three years later similar action 
was taken by the Harvard Overseers,’ 
and from this time until Civil War years 
Blair was a fixture in American colleges. 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetorict was 
soon the great rival of Blair, and almost 
immediately after the publication of 


Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric® in 1828,,. 


this work superseded or supplemented 
the other two rhetorical treatises. In 
the meantime another English work of 
different emphasis, Jamieson’s Grammar 


1 Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres. The first edition was 1783, and the 
first American edition was published in Phila- 
delphia in 1784. First imported into America in 
1783, American and English editions followed 
in rapid succession. The notes used in this 
study are from an edition prepared as a special 
University Edition by Abraham Mills (Phila- 
delphia, 1856). 

2John C. Schwab, The Yale College Cur- 
riculum, 1707-1901 (New York, 1901), p. 6. 

3“Voted, that an abridgement of Dr. Blair's 
Lectures on Rhetoric be introduced by Prof. 
Pearson into his department, and that the 
students, from time to time, furnish themselves 
with the volume.” Harvard College Records, 
September 8, 1788. 

4 George Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric 
(Edinburgh, 1776). Notes for this study are 
from a New York edition of 1841. 

5 Richard Whately, Elements of Rhetoric 
(Dublin, 1828). Notes for this study are from a 
Boston edition of 1856. 


of Rhetoric and Polite Literature,’ was 
also achieving wide circulation. Blair, 
Campbell, Whately, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, Jamieson—these were the rhetori- 
cal names which almost every student in 
the nineteenth century colleges knew, 
and these were the men to dominate 
American rhetorical theory through 
1850. 

Blair.—Blair seems to have been the 
first to appear on the American scene, 
having been ordered from England by 
Brown University in 1783.7 The follow- 
ing year saw the publication of the first 
American edition in Philadelphia. We 
have already noted its adoption as a 
text at Yale in 1785, and at Harvard 
in 1788. Wide public circulation is 
indicated as well, not only by the publi- 
cation of many American editions, but 
by presence of the work in almost all 
booksellers’ catalogues published after 
1800.* 

The popularity of the work in the 
colleges has already been partially indi- 
cated. A more complete survey is given 


6 Alexander Jamieson, A Grammar of Rhe- 
torical and Polite Literature Comprehending 
Principles of Language and Style (New Haven, 
i820). The first edition appeared in England 
in 1818. 

7 Catalogue of Books . . . of Rhode Island 
College, MS. in Brown University Archives. 

SAll of the catalogues between 1790 and 
1820 which are available in the libraries of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Harvard College, and 
the Boston and New York Public Libraries 
have been examined. In each case, if the 
catalogue was at all extensive, Blair was found 
listed for sale. A partial list of the printings 
of Blair would include: 1789, 1793, 1797, 1798, 
1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, 1807, 1809, 1812, 1814, 
1815, 1817, 1818, 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, 
1825, 1826, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, etc. All of 
the above printings are listed in the present 
Harvard library shelf lists. 
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in that unique Retrospect of the 18th 
Century which was written by Samuel 
Miller in 1803.° Singling out Blair for 
special praise in the section of the work 
devoted to Literature,’ Miller indirectly 
pays him higher tribute, when, later in 
the work, he summarizes the course of 
study of all of the American colleges of 
the time. Each summary which men- 
tions the specific course of study taught 
includes mention of Blair’s Lectures. 
Thus in 1803 Blair was the most popular 
rhetorical work in the colleges. The 
colleges which specifically list Blair in 
their course of study include Harvard, 
Williams, Yale, William and Mary, 
Transylvania, and Columbia." By 1821 
college catalogues had begun to be print- 
ed, and to have listings of courses and 
of texts as well as listings of students. 
These further indicate the wide use of 
Blair for rhetorical teaching.'* 


The dates during which Blair was list- 
ed for use in some of these colleges will 
indicate the scope of his influence.'* 


®Samuel Miller, A Brief Retrospect of the 
18th Century, (2 vols.; New York, 1809). 

10 Tbid., II, 276. 

11 Jbid., I1, 492-506. 

12 All of the college catalogues printed before 
1850 which have been collected by Harvard 
College and the Library of the Bureau of 
Education have been examined. These include 
catalogues from Alabama, Allegheny, Amherst, 
Andover, Bowdoin, Brown, Centre, Charleston, 
Colby, Colgate, Columbia, Dartmouth, Dela- 
ware, Denison, Georgia, George Washington, 
Gettysburg, Hamilton, Hampden-Sydney, Har- 
vard, Hobart, Illinois, Indiana, Kenyon, Mar- 
ietta, Miami, Middlebury, Michigan, Mount 
Holyoke, North Carolina, Oberlin, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Rutgers, Shurtleff, Trinity, Union, 
Vermont, Virginia, Wesleyan, Western Reserve, 
Williams, and Yale colleges. 

13 Alabama 1832-1850, Allegheny 1838-1850, 
Amherst 1822-1839, Bowdoin 1822-1830, Brown 
1824-1835, Charleston 1824-1850, Colby 1824- 
1831, 1836-1850, Dartmouth 1822-1827, 1840-1844, 
Hamilton 1813-1848, Hampden-Sydney 1821-1849, 
Harvard 1788-1834, Indiana 1831-1850, Kenyon 
1835-1845, Middlebury 1821-1840, Trinity 1824- 


1850, Union 1834-1850, Vermont 1823-1824, 
Virginia 1832-1850, Williams 1824-1850, Yale 
1785-1850. 


When the last date given is 1850 it is not 
necessarily indicated that the use of Blair was 


As a matter of fact, the only schools 
for which courses of study are given 
before 1850 which do not include Blair, 
are Andover, Colgate, Denison, George 
Washington, Marietta, Oberlin, and 
Rutgers. It seems safe to assume that 
Blair exerted constant and strong in- 
fluence on rhetorical teaching in Amer- 
ica from the date of the acquisition of 
the Lectures by Brown until long after 
the close of the period under considera- 
tion in this study." 

The contributions which Blair made 
to the development of rhetorical theory 
have been studied by many rhetorical 
scholars, and summaries of Blair’s rhe- 
torical theory have been made so often, 
that any effort to follow the same proce- 
dure in this work would seem to be 
needlessly repetitious. A late treatment 
of Blair might be noted as especially 
helpful for the student of 18th century 
English rhetoric’® and two surveys, one 
by W. P. Sandford,’® and the other by 
H. F. Harding" are of additional use. 
It will be of some value, however, to 
note Blair’s peculiar contributions to 
later developments in American rhetor- 
ical theory and practice. 

We observed earlier that theses in 
rhetoric began to be more and more 
concerned with criticism and _ literary 
taste during the period 1730-1785. Dur- 


discontinued at that time. At Williams and 
Yale, for example, Blair was still in use in 
1860. Although the first catalogue of Hamilton 
to record the use of Blair was that of 1834, the 
Laws of Hamilton College (Utica, 1813), show 
that Blair was studied by the Seniors and De 
Oratore by the Freshmen at that time. 

14 Blair was of constant influence in American 
colleges. American editions of the Lectures were 
printed with regularity all during the period 
before 1850, and for some decades afterwards, 
although at less frequent intervals. 

15 Robert M. Schmitz, Hugh Blair (New York, 
1948). 

16W. P. Sandford, English Theories of Public 
Address, 1530-1828 (Columbus, 1928), pp. 117- 
120. 

17 H. F. Harding, “English Rhetorical Theory, 
1750-1800” Ph.D. Dissertation, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1928, Ch. 5. 
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ing the remaining years in which theses 
were published by the colleges (until 
about 1820), this tendency continued 
with increased strength. Blair’s work 
must have given some impetus to this 
study, for he treats not only of public 
speaking, but also of the writing of 
history, philosophy, poetry, and comedy. 
The lectures of Blair begin, in fact, with 
a discussion of taste, genius, sublimity, 
all subjects leading to an increased crit- 
ical interest. Just as Blair has entitled 
his lectures “On Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres,” so does he give aid to an in- 
creasingly belles-lettristic trend in much 
of American rhetorical study. 


Further contribution, although prob- 
ably in a negative sense, is made by 
Blair’s treatment of delivery. His fail- 
ure to offer any practical advice on 
delivery left the field open to the elocu- 
tionist’s offer of the easy way to elo- 
cutionary elegance. 


Blair gave to the American colleges a 
doctrine resting on firm classical founda- 
tions, emphasizing style to the compara- 
tive exclusion of invention and arrange- 
ment, and presented interestingly. if not 
brilliantly. But his doctrine was prob- 
ably of more aid to belles-lettres than 
to rhetoric. 


Campbell.—Although Campbell's Phil- 
osophy of Rhetoric was written some 
years before Blair's work was published, 
it attained its circulation in America 
later than Blair, and never did have 
Blair's wide popularity. It was ordered 
by Brown in the same year in which 
Blair was first ordered, 1783, but early 
references to Campbell are scattered. 
Four copies are listed in an early Har- 
vard library catalogue."* The Brown 
library catalogue in 1793 lists Campbell 


18 Biblioth. Harvard II. The date of the 
composition of this catalogue of the Harvard 
library which is in the Harvard Archives is not 
definitely established, although 1790 is sug- 
gested. 


among the works on rhetoric. The first 
public offer of the book found is that of 
the Boston Book Store in 1798."® It is sig- 
nificant that although some twenty-five 
or thirty books on speech or rhetoric are 
listed by the Boston booksellers as hav- 
ing been published in the United States 
before 1804, Campbell’s Philosophy is 
not among them.*° The first American 
edition found in the preparation of this 
study was a Philadelphia edition of 1818. 
The work was evidently enjoying some 
circulation at Harvard in 1819, for in 
August of that year it was reported miss- 
ing from the library.*‘ Within the next 
few years the work was widely listed in 
college courses of study.*? 


It is interesting to note that in almost 
every case Campbell did not supplant 
Blair, but rather supplemented the earl- 
ier work. The only three schools in 
which Campbell was used alone for any 
length of time were George Washington, 
Oberlin, and Pennsylvania. In many 
cases Blair, Campbell, and Whately were 
all included in the same course of study. 
It may also be significant that in most 
cases when Blair and Campbell were 
used together, Campbell was used in the 
upper class, and seems to have been con- 
sidered more advanced. Blair was com- 
monly studied in the sophomore year, 
and Campbell in the Junior and Senior. 
The study of Campbell was made one 


19 Catalogue of Books for Sale or Circulation 
by W. P. & L. Blake of the Boston Book Store 
(Boston, 1798). 

20 Catalogue of all the Books printed in the 
United States with the prices and places where 
published, annexed (Published by the Book- 
sellers in Boston, January, 1804). 

21 Reports to Overseers (MSS. in Harvard 
Archives), I, August 13, 1819. 

22 Amherst 1827-1850, Brown 1824-1850, 
Charleston 1824-1850, Colby 1830-1839, Dart- 
mouth 1828-1833, 1840-1850, George Washington 
1839-1850, Hampden-Sidney 1821-1849, Harvard 
1839-1850, Indiana 1831-1850, Marietta 1840- 
1850, Oberlin 1834-1840, Pennsylvania 1834- 
1843, Princeton 1844-1850, Trinity 1824-1850, 
Vermont 1823-1824, Williams 1824-1860, Yale 
1822-1860. 
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of the requisites of the Master’s degree — 


at Brown in 1854.7° 


Campbell's work, like that of Blair, 
is readily available in modern libraries, 
and has been frequently reviewed by 
students of rhetorical theory.** Again 
the studies by Sandford and Harding 
are helpful. Harding, in particular, con- 
siders not only the well known Phil- 
osophy of Rhetoric, but also the less 
widely circulated Lectures on Pulpit 
Eloquence.*®> As Harding points out, a 
study of both of the works is important 
to the student who would understand 
Campbell’s place in rhetorical history. 


The contributions which Campbell 
made to rhetoric are admirably stated 
by Harding: 

In Book I of the Philosophy of Rhetoric 
which may be said to deal mainly with enlarged 
inventio we find the real contributions of the 
writer to rhetorical theory. They are: 


1. The idea that a speech may have other 
objects than to persuade. That is, it may en- 
lighten the understanding, please the imagina- 
tion, move the passions, or influence the will. 
This conception of speeches appealing to man’s 
separate faculties appears for the first time in 
the history of rhetorical theory. 


2. The theory that belief or conviction is a 
successive-step process by which the speaker 
creates a desire, appeals to the hearers’ judgment 
with reasons, then to their passions, and finally 
to their will inducing action is not unlike 
present day teaching. . . 


3. The recognition of logic or the art of 
reasoning as the tool of rhetoric rather than 
as the foundation upon which an art of rhetoric 
is built. 


23 Bronson, W. C., The History of Brown 
University, 1764-1914 (Providence, 1914), p. 291. 

24The most recent detailed analysis of 
Campbell’s theory is found in C. W. Edney, 
“George Campbell’s Theory of Public Address” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, State University of Iowa, 
1946. 
25 Sandford notes that no copy of the Lectures 
on Systematic Theology and Pulpit Eloquence 
was located in American libraries in the course 
of his study. A London edition of 1807 is in 
the Harvard library, and notes for this study 
have been taken from that work. American 
editions were published in Boston and Phila- 
delphia in 1810. 
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4. The conception of rhetoric as a useful art 
closely connected with the understanding and 
the will. . . .26 


Campbell is influenced strongly by 
contemporary philosophy, and especially 
by Locke and Hume. His attempt to 
relate this contemporary thought with 
classical rhetorical doctrine is one of his 
most significant contributions to rhe- 
torical development, and offers to rhet- 
oric its soundest opportunity for change 
and improvement. His leadership here 
has been followed by many modern 
writers.27_ Porter’s Lectures Elo- 
quence,* Newman's Rhetoric, and 
Day's Rhetoric*® in particular, show the 
influence of Campbell's concept of rhet- 
oric. ‘These works will be discussed 
later in this series of studies. 

Campbell had much more to offer as 
original contribution to the field of rhet- 
oric than did Blair, and thus it seems 
somewhat peculiar that Blair enjoyed 
so much more vogue in the United 
States than did Campbell. Several fac- 
tors help to explain this. In the first 
place, Blair is easier and clearer reading 
than is Campbell. Second, his inclusion 
of much of the belles-lettristic in his 
Lectures was not only a contribution to 
the growth of that study in America, 
but affected greatly the popularity of his 
writings. Blair’s acceptance of the new 
field gave it increased popularity, and 
this popularity, in turn, aided Blair’s 
own circulation and influence. Third, 
Blair's tremendous popularity as a 
preacher undoubtedly aided the sale of 
his works. His sermons were imported 

26 Harding, op. cit., pp. 158-159. 

27 [bid., p. 169. 

28 Ebenezer Porter, Lectures on Eloquence and 
Style (Andover, 1836). Specific acknowledg- 
ment is made to Campbell for the discussion 
of the ends of eloquence in Lecture Two. 

29§. P. Newman, A Practical System of Rhet- 
oric (Portland, 1827). The preface and discus- 
sion of the ends of rhetoric are in agreement 
with Campbell’s concepts. 


30H. N. Day, Elements of Rhetoric, 4th ed. 
(New York, 1859), Ch. IV. 
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by Americans long before the Lectures 
were even published. 

Whately.—Almost immediately after 
its publication in 1828, Richard Whate- 
ly’s Elements of Rhetoric found popular- 
ity in the United States. Some students 
have gone so far as to assert that Whate- 
ly’s work replaced Campbell and Blair 
all over America,*' but although the 
work was popular, it supplemented the 
other two rather than replaced them. 
The first American edition of Whately 
was published in Cambridge in 1832, 
and within the next. few years, college 
catalogues show wide use of the work.*? 


In almost every case either Blair or 


_Campbell was used in conjunction with 


Whately and in many instances both of 
the other works supplemented Whately. 


Whately has been even more thorough- 
ly studied than either Blair or Camp- 
bell. In addition to detailed comments 
on his theory in Sandford,** a special 
study of Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric 
has been made the subject of a doctoral 
dissertation.** The work is also readily 
available in modern college libraries. 


While Whately’s strong emphasis on 
logical proof undoubtedly exerted great 
influence on American rhetoric, this and 
other contributions have been too fre- 
quently pointed out to need repeating 


31 Typical is the comment of Donald Hay- 
worth, “The Training of Public Speakers in 
America,” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SprECcH, XIV 
(1928), 495. “Both of these [Blair and Camp- 
bell] were destined to be superseded by 
Whately’s Rhetoric.” 

32 The following are the known college adop- 
tions: Alabama 1831-1845, Amherst 1839-1845, 
Andover 1838-1845, Brown 1835-1850, Centre 
1845-1850, Colby 1833-1850, Colgate 1834-1850, 
Dartmouth 1833-1850, George Washington 1839- 
1850, Hamilton 1833-1834, 1842-1846, Harvard 
1834-1850, Hobart 1838-1850, Kenyon 1834-1850, 
Marietta 1836-1850, Middlebury 1841-1850, 
Mount Holyoke 1837-1844, Oberlin 1834-1850, 
Pennsylvania 1834-1850, Yale 1841-1850. 

33 Sandford, op. cit., pp. 121-126. 

34W. M. Parrish, “Richard Whately’s Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric, Parts I and II: A Critical 
Edition,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1929. 


at this time. Whately gave special 
emphasis to invention, and in_ this 
emphasis presented a faithful and able 
interpretation of Aristotle. Another 
contribution of Whately should be 
stressed. For almost eighty years there 
had been developing in America and in 
England a movement which has become 
known as the “Elocution’” movement. 
Its exponents felt that delivery had been 
too long neglected in rhetoric, and de- 
voted works exclusively or primarily to 
“elocution,” or delivery. ‘“‘Systems’’ were 
developed and presented with all the 
pomp and. ceremony that an elocution 
teacher could give them. Although Blair 
and Campbell had supported the so- 
called “natural” system, they had taken 
no strong stand against the mechanical 
emphasis that seemed to be gaining 
ground. Whately presented a strong pro- 
test against this popular movement, not 
because he thought delivery unimpor- 
tant, but because he felt that methods 
in vogue were more likely to do harm 
than good. To put it in his own words: 

Probably not a single instance could be found 
of any one who has attained, by the study of 
any system of instruction that has hitherto 
appeared, a really good Delivery; but there are 
many—probably nearly as many as have fully 
tried the experiment—who have by this means 
been totally spoiled;—who have fallen irre- 
coverably into an affected style of spouting, 
worse, in all respects, than their original mode 
of Delivery.35 

His indictment is constantly that the 
sort of training projected by the elocu- 
tionists tends to make’a speaker unnat- 
ural, non-communicative, ineffective, and 
he offers instead his own concept of the 
natural method of delivery. 

It seems difficult to reconcile the con- 
tinued growth and popularity of the 
elocution movement with the popular- 
ity of this work so strongly opposed to 


35 Whately, Elements of Rhetoric, pp. 389- 
390. These notes are from a Boston and Cam 
bridge edition of 1856. 
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it, but it is interesting to note that 
Whately’s influence here was not par- 
ticularly strong. For example, the cata- 
logues of Colby, Middlebury, Mount 
Holyoke, South Carolina, and Yale note 
that Whately is studied “excepting Part 
Thus Whately’s indictment of 
elocutionary teaching may have been 
more historically significant than con- 
temporaneously influential. 


Jamieson.—The only serious English 
competition to the domination of Blair, 
Campbell, and Whately was furnished 
by Alexander Jamieson. His Grammar 
of Rhetorical and Polite Literature, first 
published in 1818, had its first American 
edition printed in New Haven in 1820, 
and soon achieved some circulation. 
Twenty-four American editions had ap- 
peared by 1844.*° 

More elementary than any of the 
other works, and devoted almost entire- 
ly to style, Jamieson was most frequently 
studied in the freshman year, and then 
supplemented with one or more of the 
other works. Since Jamieson’s doctrine 
has been largely neglected by students 
of English and American rhetoric, a 
brief outline of the work may be of 
service. 


Book One treats of language and of 
style as the foundations of all eloquence. 
Books Two and Three are devoted to 
the structure of Language, to principles 
of general grammar, and to the nature 
and structure of sentences. Book Four 
deals with figures, and classifies and 
discusses their use. The Fifth book deals 
with the problem of the cultivation of a 
critical taste, and with the pleasures to 
be derived therefrom. All of the empha- 
sis up to this point has been on written 
composition, and only in Book Six, on 


36 The list of colleges using Jamieson follows: 
Amherst 1822-1828, Hamilton 1838-1841, Mariet- 
ta 1836-1845, Miami 1826-1830, Middlebury 1825- 
1848, Trinity 1835-1840, Vermont 1823-1841, 
Wesleyan 1832-1847, Yale 1822-1841. 


the general characteristics of style, do 
we find much recognition of rhetoric 
as an art connected with both oral and 
written discourse. The whole of this 
sixth book is built largely on Blair and 
Kames, but only one chapter of it** deals 
especially with oral communication. 
The divisions of speeches are listed as 
the Introduction, Division, Narration, 
Explication (‘the argumentative or 
reasoning part of a discourse’) ,** and 
Peroration. The brief treatment of the 
building of a speech which follows is 
classical throughout. The emphasis in 
Book Six is placed on invention, as can 
be seen by the opening partition: 

With respect to arguments, three things are 
requisite. First the invention of them; secondly, 
the proper disposition and arrangement of 
them; and, thirdly, the expressing of them in 
such a style and manner, as to give them their 
full force. The first of these, invention, is with- 


out doubt, the most material, and the ground- 
work of the rest.%9 


Many references are made to Quin- 
tilian, and the treatment, although brief, 
seems sound. Pathos, or emotional 
proof, is considered in considerable de- 
tail. The last book of the Grammar 
deals with poetry. 

Jamieson’s rhetoric was thus primarily 
a work on prose composition, devoted to 
the development of a critical taste and 
an accurate and pleasing prose style. 
Persuasion was of only ininor impor- 
tance.*° 


Thus during the years in which Amer- 
ican rhetoric was to develop, the control 
was clearly held by great English works. 
Blair made his great contribution in 


37 Jamieson, op. cit., Book Six, Ch. 5. 

38 Ibid., p. 279. 

39 Ibid., p. 279. 

40 Another English work, David Irving’s Ele- 
ments of English Composition (Philadelphia, 
1803), should also be mentioned, for although 
there is no record of use that has been found, 
at least two American editions were published. 
It is devoted entirely to style in written composi- 
tion, and there is neither recognition nor treat- 
ment of any phase of persuasion or of speech. 
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popularizing the critical and belles-let- 
tristic phase of rhetorical training. 
Campbell carried the classical doctrines 
of persuasion into contact with contem- 
porary psychological theories and know]- 
edge, and Whately presented the Aris- 
totelian doctrine of Invention as the 
core of rhetoric. Jamieson brought the 
modern counterpart of the older rhet- 
orics of style—a rhetoric of composition 
seeking accuracy and beauty, with little 
concept of or interest in persuasion. 


Minor English Works 


Gregory.—George Gregory's Letters 
on Literature, Taste, and Composition 
was also published in America.*t No 
evidence has been found which would 
indicate that the book was used in any 
of the colleges, but publication of the 
American edition seems to offer evidence 
of some circulation and popularity. 

Although the Letters stress style, five 
are devoted to Invention and to the 
kinds of oratory. The tone of the work 
is classical, and readers are urged to 
study Cicero, Aristotle, Quintilian and 
Ward.*? A sentence in one of the early 
letters explains the author's whole point 
of view: 

Give at all times more attention to your 
thoughts than to your words .. . the elegant 
part of speaking or writing is at least a distinct 
study, and therefore ought not to be neglected; 


though it will be found of little value without 
a sound knowledge of things.43 


Rippingham.—Rules for English Com- 
position was published in America in 
1816.44 The work lacks significance in 
that it is a practical digest of Blair 
and of Murray’s English Grammar. It 
defines English composition as consisting 
of two distinct branches: One is a gram- 
mar which “teaches the correct depend- 


41 (Philadelphia, 1809). 

42 Ibid., p. 142. 

43 Ibid., p. 127. 

44 Rippingham, John, Rules for English Com- 
position (Poughkeepsie, 1816). 


encies of words”; the other is a practical 
union of logic and rhetoric, which teach- 
es order and elegance in the conception 
and arrangement of ideas.*® 


Growth of American Rhetoric 


Early Works.—Despite this domina- 
tion of the scene by English rhetorics, 
there began to develop early in the 
period under consideration an indigen- 
ous rhetoric influenced by but distinct 
from contemporary English doctrines. 
First American writings to deal with 
rhetoric were several works designed to 
present a large story of miscellaneous 
practical material to the young clerk 
or business man. The Young Secretary’s 
Guide was in its sixth edition by 1727, 
and one of the most popular of these 
books, George Fisher's The American 
Instructor, or Young Man’s Best Com- 
panion, had a ninth edition published 
in Philadelphia in 1748. Its treatment 
of rhetoric is typical of the works of this 
kind. Rhetoric “is the Art of speaking 
in the most elegant and persuasive man- 
ner; or as my Lord Bacon defines it, the 
art of applying and addressing the Dic- 
tates of Reason to the Fancy, and of 
recommending them there so as to 
attract the Will and Desires.’** It is 
interesting to note that the first use of 
Elocution in the sense of delivery which 
has been found by this author is in this 
work, when the parts of Logic are given 
as Invention, Judgment, Memory, and 
“the Art of Elocution or Delivering.”* 
The further development of American 
rhetoric will be discussed in a later 
article. 


Rhetoric in the Colleges, 1785-1850 


College Requirements in Rhetoric.— 
In the expanding curriculum of the 


45 Ibid., p. v. 

46 George Fisher, The American Instructor 
(Philadelphia, 1748), p. 297. 

47 Ibid., p. 300. 
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American colleges, rhetoric maintained 
a commanding position. “All of the 
classes have weekly exercises in speaking 
and composition’’*® is a typical require- 
ment in the college catalogues. Equally 
pervasive is the listing of one or more 
texts in rhetoric among the required 
courses. We have already seen the popu- 
larity of certain works, and it remains 
only to note that provision for rhetor- 
ical training seems to have been made in 
every college catalogue which has been 
found. 


As early as 1753 there was a professor 
of “Oratory and English Literature” at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
first endowed chair of rhetoric was 
founded at Harvard College in 1771 by 
the bequest of Nicholas Boylston, and 
in 1806 John Quincy Adams was in- 
stalled as the first professor.*® 


The first professional chair to be en- 
dowed at Brown was in “Oratory and 
Belles Lettres,”’ the funds for which were 
provided by Nicholas Brown in 1804.°° 
Soon after other schools provided for 
separate professorships in rhetoric. 


Rhetoric and Oratory.—During the 
early years following the Revolution the 
tendency was to group rhetoric and ora- 
tory as one study. The early endowed 
chairs were in rhetoric and oratory. 
Speaking clubs such as the American 
Institute at Harvard were formed and 
devoted much of their attention to 
political subjects, as well as to recita- 
tions from Pope, Shakespeare, and Addi- 
son.*t Public lectures by the holders of 


48 Amherst College Catalogue, 1823. 

49 Josiah Quincy, History of Harvard (Bos- 
ton, 1860), II, 290. 

50 Reuben Aldrich Guild, Early History of 
Brown University (Providence, 1897), p. 102. 

51 It is interesting to note the course taken by 
this club, since it is representative of the shifting 
emphasis in such organizations. Founded as the 
Clintonian Club in 1774 for the purpose of 
practicing public speaking, it became the Amer- 
ican Institute in 1825 with a gradually increas- 
ing emphasis on critical papers in contrast to 


the professorships in rhetoric were on 
rhetoric and oratory. Rhetoric seemed 
to mean to early nineteenth century 
America the rhetoric of the classical 
period, largely oral and allied with per- 
suasion. A typical statement is from the 
State Gazette of South Carolina in 1790, 
describing the exhibitions of the College 
of Charleston: ‘“{The exhibitions] dis- 
play the proficiency of the youth in the 
useful, ornamental, and sublime art of 
eloquence, so essentially important in a 
Republic.”*? 

The same emphasis on active oratory 
is to be seen in the subjects used for dis- 
putes and orations at Yale in 1801 which 
a student diary has preserved for us. 
They include the following: “Ought 
Foreigners to be admitted to Public 
Offices?” “Ought the slaves of the United 
States to be Immediately Emancipated?” 
“Ought the President of the United 
States to Turn out officers on account 
of their Political Principles?” “Are 
novels beneficial?”** 

As a modern critic tells us, it was “an 
age when the art of the pulpit, theagrt 
of the forum, the art of the judge and 
the lawyer . . . was the only literary art 
that performed a vital function.’”** With 
the conviction that oratory was offered 
its best chance of life in a democracy, 
and at the same time offered security to 
democracy, the rhetoric of the new 
nation was at first strongly allied with 
oratory. 

Rhetoric and Composition.—In spite 
of this primary concern with oratory, 
there was developing a lively critical 


political speaking, and was finally absorbed by 
the famous Hasty Pudding Club. 

52 Quoted by J. H. Easterby, A History of the 
College of Charleston (Charleston, S. C., 1935), 
53-Quoted by Franklin B. Dexter, “Student 
Life at Yale College under the first President 
Dwight (1795-1817),”" American Antiquarian 
Society Proceedings, new series, XXVII, 325. 

54. Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New 
England (New York, 1937), p. 25- 
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interest in America. One can only con- 
jecture as to its causes. Some responsi- 
bility is probably due to the older rhet- 
orics of style and their modern counter- 
parts. The desire of the new nation to 
produce its own culture was partially 
responsible for the renewed emphasis 
on “taste” and criticism. New objectives 
of universal education brought a decline 
in illiteracy and reimpressed many 
thinkers with the fact that there were 
other forms of communication than oral, 
and that a rhetorical document might 
be complete when composed and print- 
ed, even though it were never delivered. 
Then, too, the growing furore over Elo- 
cution, and the patent artificiality of 
some of its methods, may have caused 
many writers to shun this field. What- 
ever the cause, by 1850 the grouping was 
not so frequently “Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory” as “Rhetoric and Belles Lettres,” 
or “Rhetoric and Composition,” with 
delivery now relegated to the tremend- 
ously popular “Elocution.” 

Again, an examination of a few of 
the college catalogues will indicate the 
time and manner of the change. At 


-Harvard in 1825 the course of instruc- 


tion in rhetoric included De Oratore for 
sophomores, Blair’s Lectures on Rhet- 
oric for Juniors, and lectures from the 
professor of rhetoric and oratory for 
Seniors.°° Declamation and disputation 
was required of all students. By 1830 
Blair’s Lectures are given in the sopho- 
more year, and English Composition is 
an added requirement for sophomores. 
Themes and forensics (disputations) 
and lectures on rhetoric and oratory are 
required from juniors, and seniors con- 
tinue with themes and forensics.°° In 


55 All information for this section has been 
taken from the college catalogues of the schools 
mentioned. In each case the date given is the 
date on which the catalogue was published. 

561t is of interest to note that the texts in 
rhetoric advertised in the catalogue at this time 
as class books are the following: Barber’s Elocu- 


1834, when Whately replaces Blair tor 
sophomores, the lectures given by the 
Boylston professor are no longer on rhet- 
oric and oratory, but on rhetoric and 
criticism. Special lectures are given on 
rhetoric by Professor Channing, and on 
elocution by Dr. Barber. In 1854 the 
rhetoric heading for the lectures has 
disappeared, and the Boylston professor 
lectures on “English Language and Lit- 
erature.” 

The professor at Middlebury College 
in 1840 who teaches rhetoric is the “pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture.” At North Carolina it was pro- 
fessor of “rhetoric and logic” in 1826, 
but of “rhetoric and belles lettres’ in 
1838. The Pennsylvania Professorship 
of Oratory and English Literature be- 
came a chair of “Rhetoric and English 
Literature” in 1834, and “Belles Lettres 
and English Literature” in 1855. At 
Transylvania, where in 1829 the laws 
provided that all students would “de- 
vote at least one half day to speaking 
and composition,” by 1847 the speaking 
requirement is gone. At Yale Chauncey 
Goodrich was Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in 1817, but when he is 
made Professor of the Pastoral Charge 
in 1839 his replacement, William A. 
Larned, is listed as Professor of Rhet- 
oric and English Literature. There is 
now also a separate instructor in Elocu- 
tion. 

Some evidence of the change we have 
been discussing can be seen in the some- 
what plaintive introduction to one of 
the Elocution texts published in 1845:°7 

The time will come, when the power to 


criticize a speech shall be considered as essential 
to the scholar as is now the ability to criticize 


tionist 67¢, Grammar of Elocution @ 92C¢, 
and Treatise on Gesture @ 50c; Blair’s Lectures 
(@ $1.50. Four years later the featured book is 
Whately’s Rhetoric @ 75¢, which “has already 
been adopted as a text in Harvard, Andover, 
Dartmouth.” 

57 Merritt Caldwell, A Manual of Elocution 
(Philadelphia, 1845), preface, x. 
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a written composition—when Elocution and 
Rhetoric shall be studied as constituting sister 
departments, even in a common English Educa- 
tion. 


Rhetorical Theses—The practice of 
publishing theses which students were 
prepared to defend on commencement 
day continued for some years after the 
turn of the century, and these theses 
again give us some notion as to the 
kind and place of rhetoric taught.°* An 
ever increasing number of the theses 
dealt with delivery or elocution, and 
these we will treat in a following chap- 
ter on the elocution movement, discus- 
sing here only those dealing with the 
other divisions of rhetoric. 


Early in the period there is strong 
emphasis on oratory, as indicated by 
theses such as the following: “Eloquence 
always flowers and rules among a free 
people.” (Yale, 1786). “Rhetoric con- 
templates not only the argument of the 
speech, but also the speaker and the 
audience.” (Harvard, 1793). Most of 
the theses dealing with speech label it 
oratory and not rhetoric, as ‘““That orator 
is best who teaches, moves, cleanses, and 
persuades the minds of his hearers.” 
(Yale, 1793). “The Art of the Orator 
lies hidden—if any finds it, it perishes.” 
(Harvard, 1810). “The Orator must 
know how to speak, as well as how to 
think.” (Harvard, 1812). 


On the other hand, those dealing with 
rhetoric by name are apt to be more 
critical in their nature, and less con- 
cerned with persuasion in the oral sense. 
“The emotion of anger is expressed by 
thirty English words.” (Yale, 1791). 
“Perception of natural beauty arises 
from the association of ideas.” (Yale, 
1797). “Rhetoric is the art of perceiv- 
ing suitable arguments in any case which 


58 Yale theses were last published in 1797, 
Brown theses in 1817, and Harvard did not 
suspend their publication until 1819. 


arises, and of communicating them with 
elegance and energy.” (Harvard, 1786) . 
“The harsher studies, such as logic and 
mathematics, are concerned almost en- 
tirely with those things which make one 
wise, but do not pleasé; and with such 
things rhetoric has little to do.” (Har- 
vard, 1806). “Rhetoric is much con- 
cerned . . . with eloquence, poesy, and 
every sort of belles-lettres.” (Harvard, 
1806). ‘Poetry is the first type of writ- 
ing.” (Brown, 1795). “Dialectic in- 
structs and disposes; Rhetoric ornaments 
and polishes.” (Brown, 1804). Many 
cite the essential difference between 
rhetoric and oratory—thetoric is theory, 
oratory practice. 


All in all, however, the significant fact 
to be gained from an examination of 
the theses following 1785 is the tremen- 
dously increased emphasis on delivery on 
the one hand, and the large number of 
topics dealing with poetry, taste, and 


' beauty on the other. When the rhetor- 


ical theses mentioning elocution are 
considered in relation to those here pre- 
sented, we find further corroboration of 
the tendency to deal with the oral 
aspects of composition as elocution, and 
to confine rhetoric largely to written 
composition and criticism. 


Summary 


(1) American rhetoric from 1785 to 
1850 was dominated by the great Eng- 
lish rhetorics of Blair, Campbell, and 
Whately. Those works in the classical 
tradition were the most popular and 
influential texts in the American col- 
leges. 


(2) American rhetoric at the opening 
of the period was closely allied with 
oratory, but gradually moved more and 
more into the realm of composition and 
criticism—belles-lettres. Blair, Jamieson, 
Gregory, Rippingham, and Irving con- 


ict 
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tributed to this in English works. 

(3) As rhetoric became more and 
more engrossed with written composi- 
tion, delivery claimed for itself a sep- 
arate and distinct field, elocution. 

(4) The period was characterized by 


71 


continued emphasis on rhetorical studies 
in the American schools and colleges. 
This is shown in courses of study and 
rhetorical theses, both of which reflect 
the developments seen in the rhetorical 
works of the period. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LIGHTING EFFECTS 


LEE MITCHELL 
Northwestern University 


HAKESPEARE’s plays provide as 

rich a field for creative stage lighting 
as any producer could desire. There are 
frequent changes of mood and time of 
day, and numerous special effects. 
Romeo and Juliet alone includes morn- 
ing, twilight, moonlit night, hot noon, 
dawn and dark night. A single scene of 
308 lines in Julius Caesar encompasses 
a progression from sundown through 
night to daybreak. Macbeth requires 
lightning for the witches, torchlight for 
Banquo’s murder and candlelight for 
Lady Macbeth’s somnambulism. 

But rich as the field is, it bristles with 
thorny problems. Lady Macbeth’s taper 
is a nuisance to the actress playing the 
role because she needs both hands for 
the business of the scene. During the 
attack upon Banquo his torch is dashed 
out at the very moment when the audi- 
ence needs most to see what is going on. 
Torches carried on and off during the 
play scene in Hamlet are difficult to 
reconcile with the requirement of visi- 
bility of that scene. And how is one 
to manage the ambush in Othello, which 


apparently takes place in complete dark- 


ness since Cassio is unable to recognize 
either of his assailants? 

In the face of these problems, a re- 
examination of Shakespearean lighting 
in terms of the author’s intention may 
be of value. For if it is possible to deter- 
mine the dramatic purpose of the 
troublesome scene in each instance one 
may then proceed toward the realization 
of that intention with the superior 
means -of illumination now available. 

With this in mind, three questions 
have been applied to the lights called 
for by the stage directions or action re- 


quirements and to those mentioned in 
the lines. We need to know (1) what 
Shakespeare's lights are, (2) why he in- 
troduces them, and (3) how he employs 
them. 


The first question therefore is one of 
terminology and description. What are 
his lights? What do they look like? Of 
what are they made? The next question 
concerns their purpose and dramatic 
function. Why does he use lights at all? 
What is their relationship to the total 
dramatic effect? Lastly, for the benefit 
of the producer, one may ask how the 
lights are used. For what kind of stage 
business are they required? Are certain 
lights employed for certain kinds of 
stage business or for especial kinds of 
scenes? 

Although many of the same questions 
may be asked of all the lighting effects, 
whether lightning, fire or hand-carried 
lights, the latter are by far the most 
numerous and raise the greatest number 
of problems in staging. For this reason 
the discussion is divided into two parts. 
the first dealing with lights carried on 
and off by the performers and the second 
with lighting effects of every other kind. 

Two previous studies have been made 
in this general area, both by W. J. 
Lawrence. The first, “Light and Dark- 
ness in the Elizabethan Theatre,” is re- 
printed in The Elizabethan Playhouse, 
Second Series (Stratford, 1913), pages 
1-22. It is devoted principally to des- 
cription of the curiosities of Elizabethan 
stagecraft in regard to lights and fire- 
works. The second, “The Elizabethan 
Nocturnal,” appears in Pre-Restoration 
Stage Studies (Cambridge, 1927), pages 
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122-145. This discusses the possibility of 
the existence of a species of drama desig- 
nated as the “nocturnal,” for which the 
playhouse may have been darkened by 
closing the shutters over the windows. 
In addition to these, the subject has been 
touched on by G. Wilson Knight in his 
Principles of Shakespearean Staging 
(London, 1935), pages 83-85. Professor 
Knight recognizes certain of the prob- 
lems which have developed with the 
increasing flexibility of controllable 
light, but he makes no attempt to analyze 
the problems. 


There are thirty-two stage directions 


calling for lights to be carried on stage. 
In addition to these there are two in- 
stances in- which portable lights, al- 
though omitted from the stage directions, 
are essential to the business of the scene 
and are mentioned by characters in 
terms which require actual, not figura- 
tive, lights. 

Only three kinds of lights are partic- 
ularized in the stage directions. These 
are: torches, lanterns, and tapers. Of 
these, torches are called for most often, 
being specified nineteen times in nine 
plays. ‘Tapers are next most common, 
and are required six times in as many 
plays. “Lights’—kind unspecified—are 
called for six times in four plays. “Fire” 
is specified twice, both times in scenes 
of doubtful authorship. 

Candles, lamps, cressets or firebrands, 
although often employed metaphorically 
to brilliant effect, are never specified in 
stage directions and do not seem to be 
necessary to any stage business. In this 
respect, Shakespeare’s practice corres- 
ponds approximately with that of his 
fellow-playwrights. 


One wonders why the specified lights 
should be limited to torches, lanterns 
and tapers. One also wonders why no 
other kind of light—such as the fire- 
brand, which provides some of Shake- 


speare’s most vivid imagery—should be 
specified. The problem is partly one 
of nomenclature, and partly one of 
practicality. 

Elizabethan terminology is often loos- 
er than our own. In regard to artificial 
lights the nomenclature is seldom exact. 
Frequently it is confused to the point 
that it becomes impossible to’ form a 
consistent image of an object from the 
terms employed to describe it. With 
Shakespeare, we find that the same term 
is applied to different kinds of lights," 
and that the same light is sometimes 
called by various names.? Distinctions 
between kinds of lights, either in term- 
inology or use, are therefore neither 
explicit nor consistent. Such distinctions 
as there are seem to exist by connotation 
and association rather than by definiton. 


The presence of an interchangeable 
nomenclature suggests the existence of 
some basic similarity among the objects 
referred to. Examination of surviving 
pictures and descriptions shows this to 
be the case with Elizabethan lights, for 
the majority of them depend upon the 
same source of illumination. This source 
consists of a candle-like wick of slow- 
burning material coated with some more 
inflammable substance. The wick is 
made of plaited or twisted cord, rope, 


1 The term “taper” is applied to torches in 
Othello (1-i-166) and Much Ado (V-iii-124), and 
to lanterns in Merry Wives (V-v-82). The term 
“candle” is applied to torches in Romeo and 
Juliet (I-iv-38), Merchant of Venice (I1-iv-4off.) 
and to the lantern in Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (V-i-244ff.). 

2 Thus Romeo cries: “A torch for me! .. . 
I'll be a candle-holder and look on . .. (Romeo 
and Juliet, l-iv-35). Lorenzo says to Jessica: 
“Descend, for you must be my _ torch-bearer,” 
and she replies: “What, must I be a candle- 
holder to my shame?”. (Merchant of Venice, 
II-iv-4off.). Grandpre exclaims: “Their horse- 
men sit like fixed candlesticks, With torch-staves 
in their hand.” (Henry V, IV-ii-45). In Othello 
(I-i), the stage directions call for torches, but 
Brabantio refers to them as “tapers” (166). In 
Much Ado (V-iii), the stage direction calls for 
tapers, which Don Pedro later refers to as 
“torches” (24). 
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or rushes. The coating is of pitch, tal- 
low, beeswax, or some similar solid.* 


When there was danger from drafts or 
contact with other inflammables, the 
lighted wick would be enclosed in a 
translucent shield of horn or talc. Other- 
wise it might simply be affixed to a 
holder or placed in a metal dish. Con- 
venience in handling was attained by 
carrying the burning substance at the 
end of a pole or haft. And for greater 
efficiency the source, in its shield or con- 
tainer, was set in a fork or gimbals which 


kept it upright regardless of the angle 


at which it was carried.‘ 

It is now possible to describe the 
torch, the lantern, and the taper, and 
to understand why the terms are used 
interchangeably. The taper is the source 
of illumination. It can be carried with 
or without holder or shield. The lantern 
is a taper enclosed in a shield, and 
carried either by short handle or on a 
long haft. The torch is a taper carried 
on a haft, either with or without the 
shield. 

The foregoing supplies an approxi- 
mate idea of the appearance of each 
kind of light used in the plays, and may 
help in the attempt to visualize each 
when the stage directions require it. 

But there is more than appearance 
involved. Properties used in a play— 
particularly a poetic play—possess, in 
addition, certain qualities which give 
to each one a dramatic as well as a 
functional value. These qualities are 


3 Pictures may be seen in the title pages of 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (edition of 1630) 
and The Spanish Tragedy (editon of 1615). 
Both of these are conveniently reproduced in 
Karl J. Holzknecht, Outlines of Tudor and 
Stuart Plays (New York, 1947), facing pages 66 
and 67. Others may be seen in Francis Douce, 
Illustrations of Shakespeare and of Ancient 
Manners (London, 1807), 1-431; also Encyclo- 
pedia Italiana, X1V-783: “Fanali da_processione.” 
Good descriptions are given in OED under 
“Lantern,” “Taper,” and “Torch.” 

4 Vide particularly Douce, loc. cit. and Ency- 
clopedia Italiana, loc. cit. 


associated with the thing in the mind 
of the poet and projected to the audi- 
ence by the manner in which he refers 
to it. One poet, for example, may asso- 
ciate fire with danger and pain, while 
another ‘associates it with warmth and 
security. In either case the differences 
are likely to show up in the language 
and stage directions. 

Shakespeare’s associations in regard 
to artificial lights are unusually numer- 
ous and extremely vivid. A glance at 
his imagery here is instructive. 

His most numerous figures of speech, 
of course, concern general qualities of 
light, such as its brilliance in contrast 
to the dark night, its feebleness by day 
or its uncertainty when neglected. For 
the time being, these may be passed 
over, to be considered in detail further 
on. 

Of the imagery involving some _par- 
ticular kind of light, taper and candle 
figure most often. No distinction is 
made between them. Both are commonly 
associated with brevity, frailty and 
ceremony.® The torch image is next 
most frequent. The qualities associated 
with it are many and various, all are 


5“Here burns my candle out...” (3 Henry 
VI, I-vi-1); “. . . The candle already in snuff 

. small light of discretion .. .” (Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, V-i-253ff.); “Tapers they are, 
with your sweet breaths puff'd out.” (Love's 
Labours Lost, V-ii-267); “Night's candles are 
burnt out...” (Romeo and Juliet, “My 
inch of taper will be burnt and done . . .” 
(Richard II, 1-iii-223); “Little candle ...” (Mer- 
chant of Venice, V-i-89); “You are as a candle, 
the better part burnt out.” (2 Henry IY, I-ii- 
177); “So out went the candle, and we were left 
darkling.” (King Lear, I-iv-237); “Brief candle!” 
(Macbeth, V-v-23); “Waste it for you, like taper 
light.” (Pericles, 1 Gower, 16); “This candle 
burns not clear. "Tis I must snuff it.” (Henry 
VIII, Ill-ii-96); “Like a taper in some monu- 
ment” (Titus Andronicus, I1-iii-228); “Sith 
priest and holy water are so near, And tapers 
burn so bright...” (Titus Andronicus, 1-i-329). 
Claudio and the Prince carry tapers to Hero’s 
monument as part of the ceremony in Much 
Ado (V-iii). Eleanor Cobham, paraded as part 
of her punishment for treason, wears a white 
sheet and carries “a taper burning in her hand.” 
(2 Henry VI, II-iv). 
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duplicated with other kinds of lights, 
and none predominates sufficiently to 
give it any consistent character compar- 
able to that of the taper and candle. 
The lamp image is employed almost as 
often as that of the torch and for the 
same purposes, except that the figure of 
the waning lamp predominates slight- 
ly, and there are two associations with 
oil as fuel, both times as depleted.* The 
lantern, in contrast, displays a high de- 
gree of consistency in the way Shake- 
speare thinks of it, the predominating 
idea being that of guidance.’ 

The remaining images are the most 
consistent, and in. proportion to their 
frequency, the most vivid. All involve 
open flame as seen in the firebrand and 
cresset. The dominant association is 
that of fear, these objects being habit- 
ually regarded as dangerous, unpredict- 
able, and of contagious violence.* 


6“Like lamps whose wasting oil is spent. . .” 
(1 Henry VI, Ii-v-8); “My oil-dried lamp and 
time-bewasted light...” (Richard II, 1-iii-222); 
“My wasted lamps some fading glimmer left 
(Comedy of Errors, V-i-315); “We waste 
our lights in vain, like lamps by day” (Romeo 
and Juliet, I-iv-45); “. . . Shame those stars as 
daylight doth a lamp.” (Romeo and Juliet, 
Il-ii-20); “Dark night strangles the travelling 
lamp .. .” (Macbeth, U-iv-7); “Our lamp is 
spent, it’s out!” (Antony and Cleopatra, 1V-xv- 
85). 
7“My stay, my guide, and lanthorn to my 
feet.” (2 Henry VI, I1-iii-25); “Thou art our 
admiral, thou bearest the lantern in the poop 
(1 Henry IV, Ill-iii-29); “He cannot see, 
though he have his own lanthorn to light him.” 
(2 Henry IV, 1-ii-52); Dogberry praises George 
Seacoal, then gives him the leading place with 
the words: “Therefore bear you the lanthorn.” 
(Much Ado, II1-iii-25). 
8“The fatal brand Althea burnt .. .” (2 
Henry VI, 1-i-234); “Whose beard they have 
sing’d off with brands of fire . . .” (Comedy of 
Errors, V-i-171); “The senseless brands 4 
(Richard II, V-i-46); “Althea dreamt she was 
delivered of a firebrand .. .” (2 Henry IV, Il- 
ii-96); “And with the brands fire the traitors’ 
houses.” (Julius Caesar, I11-ii-260); “Come, 
brands, ho! firebrands! To Brutus’, to Cassius! 
Burn all!” (Julius Caesar, I11-iii-4off.); “Our 
firebrand brother Paris burns us all.” (Troilus 
and Cressida, I1-ii-110); “Bring a brand from 
heaven and fire us hence like foxes.” (King 
Lear, V-iii-22); “A brand to th’ end o’ th’ 
world.” (Coriolanus, II1-i-304); “If he were put- 


75 
This brings us back to the question 
of why the firebrand, although the most 
spectacular of artificial lights, is never 
called for in the stage directions. The 
answer may be simply that it is not 
practicable, that in a wooden theatre 
the danger of fire from its open flame 
outweighs its spectacular potentialities, 
and that the torch, whose flame can be 
shielded, is both safer and easier to 
handle, and therefore preferred. 

The next question concerns the func- 
tion of lights: why are they used? Six- 
teenth-century drama was customarily 
performed either out of doors or indoors 
in halls uniformly illuminated through- 
out the performance. Under such condi- 
tions lights carried on and off stage 
would seem to be capable of adding very 
little to the visibility of the action and 
their feeble glimmer could scarcely have 
contributed much to the visual effect of 
the scene. Nevertheless, they are fre- 
quently called for. This being the case, 
it is reasonable to assume that their use 
is motivated by some dramatic purpose. 
The assumption may be tested by exam- 
ining the instances from two points of 
view, taking first the question of imme- 
diate function and second the question 
of larger dramatic value. 

Reviewing the directions which call 
for lights, one finds that they fall readily 
into four main categories, according to 
dramatic function. These may be de- 
fined as follows: chronographic—intro- 
duced to designate time of day or to 
indicate that time has elapsed since the 
preceding scene; symbolic—displayed 
(usually briefly) to suggest darkness or 
obscurity for purposes of action, such 
as concealment, mistaken identity or 
confusion due to darkness; ceremonial— 
for processions, weddings, masques, in- 
terments and other occasions marked by 
formality of behavior; metaphoric— 


ting to my house the brand That should consume 
it...” (Coriolanus, 1V-vi-115). 
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employed mainly as accessory to the 
imagery of the scene. 

The chronographic is by far the most 
frequent function of lights in connection 
with stage business. More than half of 
all the lights called for by the stage 
directions appear early in scenes fol- 
lowing day scenes, and by the fact of 
their appearance, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with the lines, establish the time as 
night.* Where there is a series of night 
scenes, if lights are carried on at all they 
usually appear in the first scene of the 
series.'° Nightfall is often indicated by 
the bringing on of lights, for example 
Julius Caesar (IV-iii) and Macbeth 
(I-vi). Conversely, daybreak is denoted 
by the extinguishing of lights as in 
Much Ado (V-iii). A protracted night 
is sometimes suggested by the reappear- 
ance of lights in each of a sequence of 
scenes." 


The symbolic use of lights is next most 
common. The practice is by no means as 
strange as might at first seem. Symbol- 
ism of some sort is present among the 
theatrical conventions of every age. In 
today’s theatre, for example, the momen- 
tary dropping of the curtain is often 
used to symbolize the passage of time. 
In radio drama a few bars of music may 


Romeo and Juliet, I-iv and V-iii; Julius 
Caesar, IV-iii; Merry Wives, V-ii; Hamlet, I1-ii; 
Troilus and Cressida, 1V-i and V-i; Othello, V-i; 
King Lear, Il-i; Macbeth, I-vi, Il-iii and V-i; 
Henry VIII, V-i; Much Ado, Il1-iii; Cymbeline, 
II-ii. 

10 Romeo and Juliet, 1-iv; Troilus and Cressida, 
V-i; Othello, I-i and V-i; King Lear, Il-i; Mac- 
beth, I-vi and III-iii. 

11 This happens most often in the tragedies. 
In the final scene of Romeo and Juliet (V-iii) 
lights are carried on by Paris, by Romeo, and 
finally by Friar Lawrence. In the first three 
scenes of Othello, there are five directions for 
lights to be carried on, and in the final two 
scenes, one each. In the storm sequence of 
King Lear (IIl-iii and IIl-iv) lights are carried 
on in successive scenes. During the murder-of- 
Duncan sequence in Macbeth (I-vi through I1-i) 
there are four directions for lights to be carried 
on. 
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bridge vast distances and carry us for- 
ward or backward in time. Similarly, in 
Shakespeare’s plays the bringing on of 
lights symbolizes darkness. The effective- 
ness of the device depends, not upon the 
additional light provided, but upon the 
association between the means of illumi- 
nation and the shadows which accom- 
pany and follow their passage in real 
life. The result is that lights are used 
more often to create imaginary shadows 
than to provide imaginary illumination. 
Characters then hide in shadows which 
were not there before.'*? Or the imag- 
inary flickering of a taper creates shad- 
ows which make it difficult for Brutus 
to recognize Caesar’s ghost (although 
we, the audience, watching a daylight 
stage, know all along whose ghost it 
is.)** A number of times the removal 
or extinguishing of lights plunges the 
action into imaginary darkness.'* Some 
of Shakespeare's greatest scenes take 
place in this kind of darkness, notably 
the murder of Desdemona, and most 
of the storm sequence in Lear. On a 
few occasions, lights are called for by 
characters, and their appearance re- 


12In Romeo and Juliet (V-iii) Paris enters 
with a page carrying a torch. He takes the torch 
from the boy and goes to strew flowers on 
Juliet’s grave. While he is doing this, Romeo 
approaches with another torch. Paris apparently _ 
extinguishes his own torch, then shrinks back 
into the shadows exclaiming “Muffle me, night, 
awhile.” In Troilus and Cressida (V-ii) Ulysses 
and Troilus conceal themselves with the line, 
“Stand where the torch may not discover us,” 
and remain there throughout the scene between 
Cressida and Diomed. 


13 Julius Caesar, IV-iii: “How ill this taper 
burns! Ha! who comes here?” (I. 275) and 
again: “Speak to me what thou art.’” (I. 281) 
Later he says, “The ghost of Caesar hath 
appear’d to me. . .” (V-v-17). 


14 Romeo and Juliet, V-iii, the extinguishing 
of Paris’ torch; Othello, V-ii, the extinguishing 
of Othello’s light just before the murder of 
Desdemona; Macbeth, I1-i, the extinguishing of 
the torch during the assault upon Banquo, 
which conceals (supposedly) the escape of 
Fleance. 
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minds us that the action immediately 
preceding has taken place in the dark.'® 

The third reason for bringing on 
lights is ceremonial. This is the simplest 
of all, and appears least often. Kings 
appear in somewhat formal procession, 
accompanied by torches, in Hamlet (III- 
ii) and in Macbeth (I-vi). Tapers appear 
as a property of penitential ceremony 
in Much Ado (V-iii) and 2 Henry VI 
(II-iv). Hymen’s torch figures in the 
wedding masque in Two Noble Kinsmen 
(I-i). The masque in the last scene of 
Merry Wives requires tapers (called 
“Janthorns” by Evans) . 

The final category is the metaphoric. 
This involves lights used primarily for 
functional reasons but employed in 
addition to motivate and support the 
imagery of the scene. ‘These are sur- 
prisingly few, considering the great num- 
ber of images which are based upon 
artificial illumination. The most moving 
instance occurs in the final scene of 
Othello, when, before extinguishing the 
light which he carries, Othello likens it 
to the life which he is about to snuff 
out. The extinguishing of the tapers 
with the coming of dawn following the 
ceremony at Hero’s tomb in Much Ado 
(V-ili-24) gives way to one of Shake- 
speare’s loveliest daybreak images. Joan’s 
signal torch in Henry VI (II1-ii-26ff) 
is likened both to a wedding light and 
to an ominous comet. In Romeo and 
Juliet (V-ili-125) the torch left burning 


15 This happens twice in King Lear, once 
when Edmund, having perpetrated his decep- 
tion upon Edgar, calls for help and for light 
(II-i) and again in the middle of the storm 
sequence when Gloucester, carrying a_ torch, 
approaches the mad Lear (III-iv). The device 
is also used twice in Othello, the first time in 
the very beginning, when Brabantio, after hav- 
ing been roused by Iago and Roderigo, calls 
for light (I-i), and again in the final act when 
Roderigo and Cassio having been wounded in 
the melee, Iago exits and reenters with a light 
(V-i). The appearance of Lady Macbeth with 
a taper some twenty lines after the beginning 
of the scene in Macbeth (V-i) produces a similar 
effect. 


by the dead Romeo assists Friar Law- 
rence’s vivid description of the scene. 
Earlier in the same play (I-iv-15), 
Romeo puns upon the word “light” in 
the two senses of illumination and 
weight. Then there are four remaining 
figures in which lights are not called for 
by the stage directions, but in which 
their presence seems required by the 
imagery. One of these is the famous 
line in The Merchant of Venice: (V-i- 
90-95) 

How far that little candle throws its beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 


This is turned to double effect by the 
response, “When the moon shone, we 
did not see the candle,” and Portia’s 
rejoinder: 

So doth the greater glory dim the less. 

A substitute shines brightly as a king 

Until the king be by. 
Another is the sun image in the balcony 
scene of Romeo and Juliet: 


But soft! What light through yonder window 
breaks? 
It is the East, and Juliet is the sun! (II-ii-2) 


The trunk scene in Cymbeline also 
seems to require a light to motivate 
Imogen’s “take not away the taper, leave 
it burning,” and Iachimo’s subsequent 
lines, 

. . The flame o’ th’ taper 


Bows toward her and would underpeep her lids 
To see th’ enclosed lights . . . (II-ii-19) 


The last occurs in Much Ado (IIL-iii- 
22), where Dogberry’s charge to George 
Seacoal reminds one of the old proverb, 
“to bear the lantern,” 
or show the way. 
Expanding the scope of the inquiry 
from the question of immediate purpose 
to the larger one of general dramatic 
effect, it is interesting to see that the 
use of lights is by no means constant 
throughout all the plays. Lights are 
very seldom brought on in the comedies. 
The histories contain action of all kinds 
and at all hours, but less than one-sixth 


meaning, to guide 
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of the directions for lights appear in 
them. Most directions of this kind 
appear, as one might expect, in the 
tragedies, with two-thirds of all the 
directions for lights occurring in four 
plays: Romeo and Juliet, Othello, King 
Lear, and Macbeth. 


There is no consistent relationship 
between the distribution of night scenes 
and the use of lights. To be sure, 
Othello, in which night scenes predom- 
inate, also contains the largest number 
of directions for lights to be carried on. 
But Hamlet and Julius Caesar, each 
more than a third night scenes, have 
only one such direction apiece. And 
Midsummer Night's Dream, which takes 
place almost entirely by night, has none 
at all. 


Comparing the plays according to 
date of composition, another interesting 
fact emerges: The majority of directions 
for portable lights were written within 
the space of only three or four years, 
betwen 1602 and 1606. After that there 
are only two such directions among the 
remaining eight or nine plays, far fewer 
than in any other comparable span of 
time or grouping of plays. 


We turn now from the question of 


why lights are used to the question of - 


how they are used; from the reason for 
their existence to the manner of their 
employment. The problems in_ this 
area are less difficult because the rami- 
fications of the subject here are fewer 
in number. Three questions only need 
to be discussed. These are: For what 
kinds of stage business are lights used? 
Is one kind of light used for one kind of 
business more than another? Are lights 
used more often for one kind of scene, 
such as the “study” scene? 


Taking the question of stage business 
first, we find that lights are employed for 
just eight different kinds of business. 
These are: (1) for the guidance of 


characters in imaginary darkness; (2) 
for the imaginary illumination of work 
or reading matter; (3) for spectacle; 
(4) to assist the imaginary conditions 
favoring concealment; (5) to motivate 
discovery; (6) for signalling; (7) for 
business of burning; (8) as central 
properties in actions requiring the put- 
ting out of lights. 


The business of lighting the way in 
scenes of imaginary darkness is by far 
the most frequent of all of these. Torch- 
es help both Paris and Romeo to find 
Juliet’s grave. Romeo's torch, left burn- 
ing after his death, locates the spot, first 
for Friar Lawrence and later for the 
watchmen summoned by Paris’ fright- 
ened Page. In an amusing short scene 
in Henry IV (II-i), Gadshill tries 
without success to borrow a lantern from 
the carriers in order to find his horse 
in the dark stable. In Troilus and Cres- 
sida (IV-i and V-i), the urgent match- 
making of Trojan and Greek leaders 
sends them through the night by torch- 
light several times. Similar business in 
the first scene of Othello, with the three 
successive groups, hurrying by _torch- 
light to the judgment chamber, gives 
a feeling of abnormal activity to the 
opening action. In King Lear (III-iv), 
Gloucester with a torch seeks out the 
King to get him to shelter from the 
storm. In Macbeth (II-i and III-iii), 
Banquo appears twice with Fleance as 
torchbearer before him, and toward the 
end of her life Lady Macbeth (so they 
say) never stirs without light. (In Henry 
VIII (V-i), Gardiner, upon news that 
the new Queen is in labor, hurries to 
the palace, a page with a torch before 
him. 


The use of lights for the business of 
working or reading, always late at night, 
occurs four times. In each instance the 
business is crucial and the consequences, 
in terms of plot development, are far- 
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reaching. In Julius Caesar a taper is 
brought into the tent, and the generals 
gather around it upon Brutus’ order: 


Now sit we close about this taper here 
And call in question our necessities. (IV-iii-164) 


They compare letters regarding the be- ~ 


havior and movements of the enemy and 
plan their strategy. When the meeting 
is over and all have gone, Brutus sits 
down to read. In a similar scene in 
Othello (1-iii), the senate meets at an 
unusually late hour to discuss the news 
of the advance of the Turkish fleet. 
Once again there is the comparison of 
letters and the planning of strategy. In 
Lear (III-iii), Gloucester and Edmund 
enter with lights and peruse a letter 
reporting the landing of France’s army. 

In each of the three scenes noted 
above, the situation is the same: news 
of invasion requiring immediate action. 
The scenes in Julius Caesar and Othello 
are alike even in wording. 

The fourth instance is somewhat dif- 
ferent. It occurs in Cymbeline (I1-ii). 
Imogen is first seen in bed reading by 


the light of a taper. She goes to sleep, , 


leaving the light burning, and by it 
Iachimo is able to discern the fateful 
birthmark. 


Lights are used a number of times 
for spectacle. One of these is the parad- 
ing of Eleanor Cobham through the 
streets as part of her sentence for sorcery 
and treason. The direction reads: Enter 
the Duchesse in a white Sheet, and a 
Taper burning in her hand with the 
Sherife and Officers. (2 Henry VI, I1-iv) 
Another is the masquing in Merry Wives 
(V-v) with the children as “twenty 
glow-worms” who dance a_ measure 
around Herne’s Oak. The masque with 
which the first scene of Two Noble Kins- 
men begins features Hymen with her 
torch and attendants. On two other 
occasions lights appear as _ properties 
accompanying the passage of a king in 


state. One of these is in Macbeth (I-vi), 
where Duncan arrives at Inverness with 
his entourage. In the scene immediately 
following, torches appear again among 
the preparations for his entertainment. 
The other occurs in Hamlet (III-iii), 
where the King, with courtiers, guard 
and torches enters, to the sound of a 
“Danish March,” for the occasion of 
the play, The Mousetrap. Before the 
end of the play the King rises suddenly 
and calls for lights. His line is usually 
the cue for a good deal of confusion 
and aimless panic among the supers 
which blurs the fact that the crisis is 
recognized by only two of the spectators, 
Claudius himself and of course Hamlet. 
This unfortunate effect could be avoided 
if Claudius’ line were given as a com- 
mand, revealing only his intent to 
assemble his retinue and leave the 
scene with as nearly as possible the same 
dignity with which he entered.'® 


The paradoxical use of torches to 
provide imaginary darkness for purposes 
of concealment occurs in Romeo and 
Juliet (V-ili) and Troilus and Cressida 
(V-ii). In the former, Paris comes at 
night to strew flowers on Juliet’s grave, 
accompanied by a page with a torch. He 
takes the torch and sends the page to 
stand guard. While disposing of the 
flowers he hears the page’s whistle and 
sees a second torch approaching, and 
he steps into the shadows with the 
words, “Muffle me night, awhile.’ No 
indication is given of what he does with 
his own torch. Presumably he puts it 
out. In Troilus and Cressida Ulysses 
calls to Troilus as Diomed leaves the 


16 John Gielgud, in his discussion of this scene 
admits that the business is something of a prob- 
lem, but thinks that the scene being effective 
no matter how done, this particular problem 
matters little. Rosamond Gilder’s description of 
the scene in Gielgud’s production shows pretty 
well how the thing is traditionally done. (Rosa- 
mond Gilder, John Gielgud’s Hamer, Oxford, 
1937, PP- 57 and 169). 
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conference, saying, “Follow his torch; 
he goes to Calchas’ tent.’” They follow. 
When Diomed reaches his destination, 
Ulysses cautions, “Stand where the torch 
may not discover us.” Concealed in the 
shadows, Troilus is able to see Diomed 
making love to Cressida and_ hear 
snatches of their conversation, to his 
disgust. 


In Lear (II-i) and Othello (V-i) the 
use of lights in connection with the dis- 
covery of supposed villainy gives a sense 
of haste and anxiety to the scenes which 
in both cases makes deception plausible. 
In Lear, Edmund persuades Edgar to 
cross swords with him, then shouts for 
lights and tells his brother to fly. His 
cries raise the household, and a few 
lines later his father appears with ser- 
vants and torches, is shown Edmund's 
wound and told a false story of the 
action which is accepted without ques- 
tion. In Othello, Roderigo, Iago and 
Cassio fight in the dark. Cassio and 
Roderigo are both wounded. Then Iago 
goes out and re-enters with a light, 
pretending succor. 


The extinction of lights in Macbeth, 
Othello, and Romeo and Juliet, and 
the use of this action to symbolize dark- 
ness, has already been discussed in a 
previous section. There remain two in- 
stances in which there is business with 
lights, each unique. One of these is 
Joan’s signal torch in +r Henry VI 
(III-ii). Having gained admission to 


Rouen in the disguise of a peasant on. 


market-day, she places a torch in the 
tower above the weakest gate, as a sign 
to the waiting Reignier. This is the 
only instance of light for signalling pur- 
poses being visible to the audience. In 
view of Shakespeare’s apparent fear of 
flame, it is not surprising that the only 
use of light for business of burning 
should take a most innocuous form. 
This is the tormenting of Falstaff in 


Merry Wives (V-v), which consists 
merely of the children touching tapers 
to his fingers as he lies disguised as a 
buck under Herne’s Oak. 


The second question is: “Is one kind 
of light used for one kind of -business 
more than another?’ The answer to 
this one is “yes.” For business involving 
reading or working the taper is the only 
kind of light which is particularized in 
the stage directions. The lantern as a 
property is used for but one kind of 
business: guidance. The torch, being a 
more generalized kind of light, seems 
more versatile. It is used exclusively in 
those scenes involving business of con- 
cealment, and in most, though not all, 
of the scenes of especially spectacular 
nature. This is the extent to which the 
kinds of lights are specialized in relation 
to use. Beyond this the various kinds are 
generally interchangeable. 


The third question—relationship be- 
tween kind of light and location of 
scene—reveals several interesting facts. 
Most of the scenes requiring lights are 
unlocated and_ therefore con- 
sideration. Of the remainder, one may 
conjecture as to the area of the stage 
used, and in some cases one can see 
that the action is imagined as taking 
place indoors. The indoor scenes are: 
the mogument in Much Ado (V-ili); 
Brutus’ tent in Julius Caesar (1V-iil) ; 
the Senate in Othello (I-iii); Desde- 
mona’s chamber in Othello (V-ii); the 
sleepwalking scene in Macbeth (V-1); 
Imogen’s chamber in Cymbeline (II-il). 
Tapers are specified for all of these ex- 
cept the two scenes in Othello, where the 
specification is simply for “lights.” These 
scenes also are all probable “study” or 
“chamber” scenes because all of them, 
with the sole exception of the sleep- 
walking scene, require substantial prop- 
erties, such as_ beds, 
council table and chairs. 


outside 


monuments, or 
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The three lantern scenes, on the other 
hand, are all localized out-of-doors. 
These are: the graveyard in Romeo and 
Juliet (V-iii); the innyard in 1 Henry 
IV (II-i); and the first Dogberry scene 
in Much Ado (III-iii). 


Ill. 


Reviewing Shakespeare’s stage direc- 
tions for lightning and fire, the fact 
which becomes most immediately ap- 
parent is the slight use which he makes 
of this branch of stagecraft. Compared 
with most of his fellow-dramatists he is 


‘very sparing indeed. In all his plays 


there are only nine directions calling 
for lightning, and of these nine at least 
one is spurious. Marlowe, in Doctor 
Faustus alone, has more than half as 
much fireworks as this. 


Shakespeare’s lightning related 
primarily to supernatural disturbances. 
Only once does its appearance include 
the possibility of natural cause, this 
once being the opening scene of The 
Tempest. Even this storm is partially 
supernatural, having been conjured up 
by Prospero’s magical power. 

The intended effect of lightning is 
both arresting and ominous. It appears 
without warning in 7 Henry VI (I-iv), 
immediately preceding the news of the 
advance of the witch, Joan la Pucelle. 
In 2 Henry VI (I-iv) Bolinbroke and 
Eleanor Cobham conjure, the direction 
reading: 

Here doe the Ceremonies belonging, and make 
the Circle, Bullingbrooke or Southwell reades, 


Coniuro te, &c. It Thunders and Lightens ter- 
ribly: then the Spirit riseth. 


Eighteen lines later, the spirit having 
delivered his message, the direction calls 
for lightning again, and he disappears. 
Lightning also announces the witches 
in Macbeth. In this play the effect is 
specified but once, at the opening of 


the first scene. Thereafter witches and _ 
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apparitions are announced by thunder 
only. In Julius Caesar (I-lii) lightning 
is called for by the direction opening the 
sequence of scenes which extends 
through the night preceding the assassi- 
nation, the portent being referred to as 
the “thunder-stone,” the “cross blue 
lightning,” the “very flash,” and a 
“tempest dropping fire.” It appears 
again as the opening direction two 
scenes later (II-ii) and Calpurnia ex- 
claims, “The heavens themselves blaze 
forth the death of princes.” A scene in 
Cymbeline (V-iv). generally regarded 
as by some other hand than Shake- 
speare’s, calls for Jupiter to descend in 
Thunder and Lightning and throw a 
Thunderbolt. In The Tempest, in addi- 
tion to the opening direction mentioned 
above, lightning is required once more 
(III-iii), to arrest the movement of 
Alonzo and his men and point the ap- 
pearance of Ariel “as a Harpy.” The 
sudden change from soft music and the 
prospect of the banquet, the flash, the 
thunder, and the sight of the strange 
bird are all highly dramatic. 


The two instances of the use of fire 
are both of doubtful authorship. One 
is in Pericles (III-ii), where fire—prob- 
ably a brazier or warming pan—is 
among the medical apparatus employed 
to revive Thaisa after she has been 
discovered, supposedly dead, in the sea- 
borne chest. The other is part of an 
elaborate ceremony in Two Noble Kins- 
men (V-i), for which the direction 
reads: 

Still music of records. Enter Emilia in white, 
her haire about her shoulders, a wheaten 
wreath: One in white holding up her traine, 
her haire stucke with flowers: One before her 
carrying a silver Hynde, in which is conveyd 
Incense and sweet odours, which being set upon 


the Altar her maides standing a loofe, she sets 
fire to it, then they curtsey and kneele. 


For these two scenes the fire could 
have been produced in several ways: by 
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partially filling the hind or brazier with 
alcohol set aflame, or by using colored 
silk flames kept in motion by the cur- 
rent of air from a bellows underneath. 
The first is the method prescribed by 
Serlio.1? The alcohol burns readily with- 
out harming the object upon which it 
has been spread. The second method, 
which is still employed in the theatre 
today, goes back several centuries but 
no one knows exactly how far. It has 
the advantage that the fire can be made 
to spring up promptly on cue, a require- 
ment which is essential to the effect in 
Two Noble Kinsmen. 

As for lightning, the method by which 
it was produced in Shakespeare’s day is 
inconsequential to a modern producer, 
whose stock of effects of this nature is 
so much greater. W. J. Lawrence favors 
the “rosin-lightning flash,’”'* a device 
very much like Leslie Carter’s famous 
magnesium gun,’® by means of which 
the highly combustible powdered rosin 
was blown through the flame of a candle, 
igniting with a flash. Serlio’s prescrip- 
tion for the thunderbolt, a satin or gilt- 
covered squib, ignited and sent sliding 
down a wire into a pail,®° is repeated 
by Sabbatini and by White in later 
years,*!_ and by other writers on the 
subject since then, too numerous to 
mention. 

It is hard to understand how the 
squib-on-a-wire could have been used 
on a platform stage with any degree of 
efficiency. Lacking concealing wings, the 


17 Sebastiano Serlio, The first (-fift) Booke of 
Architecture (trans. 1611), Book two, Chapter 
III, Folio 26a. 

18 The device is first mentioned by Serlio, 
loc. cit. Lawrence repeats the description in his 
“Light and Darkness on the Elizabethan Stage,” 
The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies, 
Second Series (Stratford, 1913), p. 18. 

19 This is very vividly described by Louis 
Hartmann, Theatre Lighting (New York, 1930), 


4. 

20 Serlio, loc. cit. 

21 Both quoted by Lawrence, op cit., pp. 18- 
20. 


act of ignition would have been appar- 
ent from nearly every location in the 
theatre. Also, on a curtainless stage the 
wire would, no matter where placed, 
be in the way of the actors. Nor would 
there be any opportunity for placing it 
or clearing it during the performance 
without giving away the effect. 

One serious disadvantage with all the 
Serlian devices which seems not to have 
been noticed heretofore is that all of 
them are designed for use indoors at 
night in a wing-and-border setting. On 
a platform stage in the afternoon day- 
light for which most of Shakespeare's 
plays were written, these effects would 
show up rather poorly. Fireworks are 
notoriously ineffectual by daylight, ex- 
cept for their noise, while the blue flame 
of burning alcohol is practically invis- 
ible in any but a darkened room. 


IV. 


In conclusion, some observations may 
be made, first, regarding Shakespeare's 
attitude toward artificial lights in 
general, and second, concerning certain 
basic problems in lighting Shakespear- 
ean plays today. 

Study of all the stage directions men- 
tioning lights in relation to the imagery 
of light reveals'an abhorrence of flame, 
fire, or open light. This is shown by 
three things: the comparative scarcity 
of effects of this kind; the vivid imagery 
based upon the association of fire with 
danger, destruction and pain; and the 
consistent distinction maintained be- 
tween the firebrand, with its open un- 
shielded flame, and all other, presum- 
ably safer, forms of artificial illumina- 
tion. 

The repeated confusion between the 
only three kinds of artificial lights 
called for by the stage directions—the 
taper, the lantern, and the torch—in- 
dicates that a strong similarity in ap- 
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pearance and use must have existed 
between them. In today’s theatre the 
object which appears when directions 
call for a torch is a crude open-flame 
firebrand. This is spectacular, but in- 
accurate. Shakespeare’s “torch” more 
often than not is a species of candle- 
lantern carried on a pole and _ possibly 
quite elegant in appearance. 


The basic problem in lighting Shake- 
speare’s plays today springs from the 
fact that his lights are used, not literally, 
as are similar lights in contemporary 
plays, but poetically, to symbolize dark- 
ness. Being symbols only, they cannot 
be literalized and still perform their 
intended function. For example, a 
literal treatment of lights carried on 
stage requires an increase in the general 
brightness of the scene when they ap- 
pear. But this is contrary to the reason 
for their introduction, which is not to 
provide: more light but to symbolize 
darkness. Treating them literally, there- 
fore, produces the reverse of the intend- 
ed effect. An additional difficulty springs 
from the fact that the symbol is not 
realistically consistent. It is employed 
only when its appearance is capable of 
adding momentarily to the dramatic 
effect. It is not employed with any reg- 
ularity. Not all night scenes are in- 
dicated by the bringing on of lights, 
but only those night scenes in which 
the idea of darkness is part of the effect. 
The light is primarily a poetic symbol; 
the darkness exists only in the imagi- 
nation of the audience. 


For imaginary darkness had one great 
advantage: no matter how deep the 
imaginary gloom, the audience could 
always see the performer quite clearly. 
Assisted by this high visibility, the actor 
was able to convey ideas and emotions 
of considerable subtlety with a minimum 
of effort. Although characters on stage 
might not be able to recognize one 


another, the audience could always 
recognize the characters. Tragic mis- 
takes could be foreseen in the making, 
surprises anticipated, and deceptions 
penetrated. Many scenes of imaginary 
darkness actually depend upon daylight 
visibility for their full effect. This is 
particularly true of scenes in which 
violence, deception, or error due to 
darkness cause some sudden change in 
the course of the plot. Clarity and im- 
mediate understanding essential. 
The audience must be able to see and 
understand what is happening at the 
moment. The murder of Banquo is one 
such scene. The Roderigo-Cassio-lago 
melee in the last act of Othello is 
another. Then there are scenes in which 
some especially complex emotion is 
presented, sometimes in soliloquy, some- 
times in a scene involving only two or 
three other characters. Brutus’ solitary 
deliberation the night before the assassi- 
nation of Caesar is an example of this. 
The storm sequence in Lear contains 
several such scenes. Lady Macbeth’s 
sleepwalking scene affords a particularly 
crucial instance. In each of these the 
audience is presented with a kind of 
close-up of the character which reveals 
his innermost thoughts and feelings. In 
each the actor needs to be seen more 
clearly than is compatible with the 
faintest suggestion of darkness.*? 


Within the past century the develop- 
ment of controllable illumination has 
added a complicating factor to the pres- 
entation of Shakespearean plays, par- 
ticularly those in which dramatic effect 
is achieved by means of imaginary dark- 
ness or the symbolic introduction of 
artificial lights. The natural tendency 
of the scene designer, given a scene in 


22 At least as concerns the lighting of the 
acting area. The treatment of the tonal and 
effect lighting is a different matter since it has, 
as a rule, little effect upon the visibility of the 
performer. 
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which characters comment on the dark- 
ness of the night, is to light the stage 
rather dimly so that, while it may not 
be quite so dark as they say it is, it will 
at least be dim enough not to contra- 
dict their description. If characters speak 
of it as being so dark that they cannot 


see one another, he tries to make their 
difficulty plausible. The result is a severe 
handicap to the performers who are 
thus forced to play a scene originally 
written for daylight at a much lower 
visibility and with consequent reduced 
effectiveness. 
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PRELIMINARIES TO RESTORATION COMEDY 


JAMES H. CLANCY 
San Jose State College 


“Custom and Opinion oft times take so deep a 
root that 
Judgment hath not free power to act.” 
Edward Phillips, Theatrum Poetarum, 1675 


HILLIPS, writing when the Restora- 

tion comedy of manners was reaching 
its richest development, had reason for 
his statement. There were many of his 
contemporaries who were overwhelmed 
by authority and so quelled by unreason- 
ed opinion that they could not exercise 
the judgment necessary to grasp the pur- 
pose and intent of the new type of com- 
edy that was dominating the boards at 
Drury Lane and Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

The weight of custom has only been 
increased by the -passage of over two 
hundred and fifty years, and the dull 
and parrot-like repetition of opinion 
has so filled the air that saner judgments, 
based on reason and sympathetic under- 
standing, have been difficult to reach. 
This is true today, in spite of the 
similarities that exist between modern 
and Restoration cultural backgrounds. 
Though many of the social and _per- 
sonal stresses inherent in Sir Frederick 
Frollick and the Widow Rich, in Dori- 
mant and Harriet, are implicit in our 
conduct today, the passage of years has 
altered or provided a new disguise for 
other fundamental and important con- 
cepts. It is our purpose to explore some 
of the more apparent of these dissimilar- 
ities, in the hope that such exploration 
will provide the ingredients for a more 
fitting and balanced judgment of the 
Restoration comedy of manners than 
can be reached through the blind-alleys 
of Custom and Opinion. 

Restoration comedy was the product 
of a war-disrupted generation. For the 


man of the Restoration, there was a 
loss of belief in the efficacy of many old 
shibboleths and a loss of faith in the 
enduring power of many old standards. 
The period of civil war and_ inter- 
regnum focussed and served to make 
critical those disillusions and social 
maladjustments which had been increas- 
ing in intensity since the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Indeed, the 
civil war was itself the most open and 
violent product of these maladjustments, 
serving, from the historical point of view 
at least, to make evident and apparent 
forces that had hitherto been scattered 
and subterranean. 

When the Stuarts acceded to the 
throne at the death of Elizabeth, they 
inherited and attempted to prolong the 
paternalism that had been characteristic 
of the house of Tudor. They failed to 
retain their power not only because they 
did not inherit the Tudor ability, but 
also because the ‘Tudor paternalism, 
with its tinge of medieval feudalism, its 
symmetrical sense of power and duty 
descending from class to class, was no 
longer sufficient to cope with the bur- 
geoning economic and religious forces 
that were changing the aspect of Eng- 
land as well as of all Europe. These 
two major seventeenth-century forces— 
religious and economic—cannot be con- 
sidered as anything other than comple- 
mentary. As John Buchan says in his 
admirable introduction to Oliver Crom- 
well: 

. calvinism began in the towns, its protagon- 
ists were craftsmen, attorneys, and traders, its 
creed was largely built upon Roman law and 
the Jewish Old Testament. It made commercial 
practice respectable by making the virtues 
which led to success in it virtues acceptable to 
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God—thrift, austerity, an adamantine discip- 
line.1 


In the long run England as well as the 
rest of the western world was to decide 
that religion and economics were pur- 
suits opposed in theory and _ practice, 
but during the seventeenth century they 
could and did combine for what seemed 
‘a common goal. 


In opposing the Stuarts with their 
idea of a state-controlled economy and 
a state-manipulated Church, the new 
forces of business and religion were not 
entirely denying their heritage. Renais- 
sance individualism, which had flour- 
ished because it never attained to 
anarchy, split in two directions in the 
seventeenth century. In one direction it 
developed into what might be called the 
courtly or aristocratic spirit: attached to 
tradition through privilege and _ place; 
attached to the King as a representative 
acknowledgement of that tradition who 
possessed the power to enforce it. In an 
opposing channel, Renaissance individ- 
ualism was transformed into what we 
shall call commercial and religious cal- 
vinism, the latter term being used here 
to signify that spirit of dissent and 
atomism that opposed itself to anything 
but self-appointed authority in both 
state and church. In this direction the 
spirit of individualism aimed at com- 
plete freedom and self-control in eco- 
nomic as well as religious matters. ‘Those 
men who took this path, in assuming 
direct responsibility to self in business, 
and to God in religion, began the 
practice, if not the doctrine, of laissez- 
faire that Adam Smith was later to 
define and classify. If this was never 
openly acknowledged at the time, what 
may have been even less apparent was 
the fact that complete freedom of choice 
in religious and economic matters meant 


1 Buchan, John, Oliver Cromwell (Boston, 
1934)» P- 9 
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inevitably a correspondent weakening 
of the sense of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of others. Complete freedom can 
only be attended by complete lack of 
social responsibility, and in spite of the 
Devil-may-care manner of many a Res- 
toration wit, it was here that he dif- 
fered most fundamentally from his non- 
juring brother in the conventicle, and his 
cousin in the exchanges of the City. 
Dorimant and Sir Frederick Frollick 
may often seem wild and feckless (in- 
deed, have hitherto been judged impu- 
dent and immoral) , but in the long view 
they represent a segment of society that 
stood for social responsibility and reason, 
as opposed to self-interest and enthus- 
iasm. 


In thus dividing the stream of seven- 
teenth-century life into two main cur- 
rents of action, it must not be assumed 
that each was entirely self-contained. 
What we have termed the aristocratic 
spirit, being the older and less dynamic 
of the two forces, was more permeated 
with individual differences and often less 
conscious of its aim. Much of its failure 
to continue and propagate itself may be 
attributed to this internal disunion. 
Especially after the Restoration, the no- 
bility cannot be regarded as completely 
representative of this courtly or aristo- 
cratic spirit. Although the English court 
was never to achieve the complete insu- 
larity of that of Louis XIV_ with its 
self-indulged exile at Versailles, still a 
certain fission became increasingly ap- 
parent between the court aristocrat and 
his former fellow of the country. Par- 
tially this was due to the struggle begun 
by Henry VII to establish a central force 
in English politics and to mitigate the 
influence of his landed peers, but the 
process was much accelerated by the 
Stuarts who, in their continual need of 
money were forced to sell many a peer- 
age to those who neither by tradition 
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nor education were prepared to appreci- 
ate the aristocratic standard. To many 
such families of recent nobility, the 
King was a means to an end. With all 
self-honesty (happily joined with self-in- 
terest) they could approve of kingly pat- 
ronage but take arms against kingly pow- 
er when the individual control of their 
faith or their income was threatened. 
This early formation of what would 
later be called Whiggism contributed as 
much as any other factor to the down- 
fall of Charles the First. As David Ogg 
says: “ in the course of the seven- 
teenth century a new nobility of pluto- 
crats and officials gradually displaced the 
old nobility of the sword.”? Such a 
plutocrat noble was Robert Rich, whose 
father was created Earl of Warwick in 
1618 by James II. The second earl form- 
ed one of that small but mixed group of 
rich peers and high commoners, includ- 
ing Hampden, Pym, the great Earl of 
Bedford, and Lord Mandeville, that was 
to lead the outcry against the King 
which ended only with the latter’s death. 
The Earl of Warwick is but one example 
of the mixture of the 
have mentioned above. 


two forces we 
The Earl of 
Bedford, his heritage having been creat- 
ed by Henry VIII, is another, made more 
remarkable by the passage of time. The 
fundamental however, between 
the calvinist and the aristocratic spirit 
is not denied by the presence of men 
who could extend themselves in two 


directions, though the Bedfords repre- 


issue, 


sented a sense of compromise that might * 


have avoided 
revolution if, in 


the disruption of the 
the very nature of 
things, action had not been taken out 
of their hands by more single-minded 
men like Pym. 


Inadequate as such a summary is of 
the forces behind the civil war, enough 


2 Ogg. David, Europe in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (London, 1943), p. 12. 


has been said to demonstrate the care 
with which a modern reader must ap- 
proach the literary products of that 
strife. On the one hand we are swayed 
by an affinity for works that are obvious- 
ly the issue of a war-torn generation. On 
the other hand, we must not assume, 
similar though the violence of the ad- 
justments to civil or national strife may 
be, that the resultant attitudes in the 
seventeenth century will be the same as 
ours. War, and the concomitant miseries 
of war, may strip us to essentials that 
can be classified as universally and time- 
lessly human, but when the first basic 
shocks have been overcome and life and 
continuity once more safeguarded, the 
peoples of each civilization will attempt 
to control that continuity and_perpet- 
uate that life in a mold that is formed 
of a mixture of their particular past, 
their present necessities, and their future 
hope. 

Thus, while we should appreciate the 
Restoration comedy for its many famil- 
iar qualities of tone and subject matter, 
we must neither praise nor condemn it 
for possessing or lacking attitudes or 
social and dramatic conventions that are 
to us suspect because they are foreign. 
For too long the Restoration comedy 
(as a whole the most brilliant and most 
truly comic product of English dramatic 
literature) has been ignored, shunned, 
or misunderstood, because of this form 
of mental provincialism. Because Res- 
toration literature was largely a product 
of the spirit we have called aristocratic, 
and because that spirit was defeated in 
the seventeenth century by what we 
have termed commercial and _ religious 
calvinism, we find that the main body of 
historical and literary criticism has been 
based upon assumptions peculiar to the 
calvinist, or independent spirit. Success 
frequently confuses the righteous with 
the right, and as English history has 
until of late largely been written by the 
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Whigs,® so English opinion of Restora-. 


tion comedy has chiefly been recorded 
by the calvinists or their numerous- 
named descendants. 

To understand and appreciate Restor- 
ation comedy we must rid ourselves of 
this incubus, even with the lash of 
Asper. We must see first that the comedy 
of the Restoration is written by men 
whose standards of life have been abrupt- 
ly and violently questioned, and who 
therefore must in their work either 
attempt to re-establish the old standards, 
demonstrate the advisability of new 
ones, or pretend that no standards at 
all are needed. As might be expected, 
it is only the minor dramatists, unable 
to convey a firm grasp of reality in 
their comedy, who reflect the last ten- 
dency. Restoration comedy is at its best 
a series of critical and ironic experi- 
ments in social evaluation. ; 


We must not expect, however, to find 


these evaluations in any other manner . 


than the oblique. Etherege, Wycher- 
ley, Shadwell, Congreve—they were all 
primarily, and gloriously, comic drama- 
tists. The piéce a these had not yet been 
perpetrated in any large scale (although 
the Reformation and counter-Reforma- 
tion had called forth a few abortive 
efforts); the comic dramatist’s main 
business was to entertain, and to let the 
audience profit while it enjoyed. They 
believed with John Sheffield, the Duke 
of Buckingham, that 

3 Cf. Bryant, Arthur, King Charles II (New 
York, 1931), who, on page 374 speaks of “those 
constitutional histories of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which viewed the past mainly as a study 


in the advance of constitutional sovereignty. 
Since the second Charles was one of the most 


_ successful statesmen who ever opposed this 


theory of government, his posthumous reputa- 
tion has been somewhat roughly handled.” The 
result of a similar attitude in criticism may be 
observed in even as astute a book as English 
Drama by Felix Schelling (New York, 1914). 
In summarizing Restoration comedy, he says 
(p. 268): “Judged by any standards applicable 
to actual life this entire Restoration comedy is 
hopelessly immoral and corrupt.” 


. . . Judgment has a boundless Influence, 
Not only in the Choice of Words but Sense, 
But on the World, on Manners, and on Men.4 


Being dramatists, they set this Judgment 
to work by expressing their view of life 
dramatically, showing men in the multi- 
tudinous variety of their manners; men 
in their search for a standard of manners 
that would carry them profitably, com- 
fortably, and with honor, through the 
business of this world. 

To see what this specific Restoration 
world was through which the Restora- 
tion comic characters moved, we must 
examine more closely some of the par- 
ticular concerns of the period. We have 
discussed the general forces at play 
behind these figures, and have pointed 
out that we cannot expect them to 
demonstrate these forces other than by 
inference. Though it would be a hope- 
less task to detail all of the facets of the 
background against which these comic 
characters move and from which they 
emerge, we can hope to present enough 
data to give some flavor of the period 
as it directly affected the comic drama- 
tist. 

One of the most powerful specific 
influences upon the Restoration comic 
dramatist was the Court and its aristo- 
cratic point of view. The puritanical 
power that had closed the theatres in 
1642 had scattered or converted the 
audience for which Shakespeare and 
Jonson wrote, and the eighteen years 
that passed before the formal reopening 
of the theatres had been too long a 
period for the survival of the average 
professional dramatist who was earn- 
ing his living in the theatre before the 
civil war. When the new theatres were 
patented to Killigrew and Davenant a 
fresh generation of writers was needed, 
and it is only natural that they should 


4 Sheffield, John, Duke of Buckingham, “An 


Essay on Poetry,” The Works of . . . (London, 


1721), p. 19. 
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find their interest in and owe their 
allegiance to the re-established court 
that had created this opportunity for 
them. 

When Jonson wrote, he did so for a 
less narrow and exclusive audience. 
Every Man in His Humour, Every Man 
Out of His Humour, The Alchemist, 
Bartholomew Fair—all his plays ap- 
pealed both to the courtier and to the 
citizen, and they reveal an eclectic point 
of view that could criticize both and yet, 
because certain standards of normality 
were felt to be held in common by 
aristocrat and commoner, be understood 
and appreciated by both. It is perhaps 
significant that when Jonson wrote for 
the court alone he composed his mas- 
ques, which, poetic as certain sections 
may be, are inconsequential as drama. 

Etherege’s circumstances and desires 
were less catholic. He wrote primarily 
for the court and the circle of people 
who were influenced by its attitudes. 
Not that citizens entirely abandoned the 
theatre (Pepys’ frequent attendance may 
be regarded, along with many of his 
other activities, as representative of his 
class) , but after the repressions and frus- 


trations of the interregnum the Court ° 


influence was, for a time at least, domi- 
nant and attractive. When Etherege be- 
gan to write plays, the first flush of the 
Restoration had not yet completely paled. 
In spite of a strained purse and a grumb- 
ling Parliament (when had the Stuart 
kings known it to be otherwise?) , Char- 
les and the circle of his court were the 
chief influence in English society and 
English letters. The current of feeling 
and of thought that emanated from the 
court was sharp and vigorous and doub- 
ly attractive after the long years of polit- 
ical and moral repression. It was the old 
England again, or so at first it seemed; 
at least old England having caught a 
necessary second wind. The social 
-thought and morality of the past had 


led Charles I to the scaffold near White- 
hall gates; it had somehow led to the 
very shutting of men’s minds, to ac- 
quiescence, to hypocrisy, or to flight. 
Thus a second wind was needed if a new 
start was to be made. The social ideals 
and practices of the 1640's could no more 
be brought back than the love-lock 
could again be made fashionable. The 
faithful Cavalier saw this in the Act of 
Indemnity and Oblivion (indemnity for 
the King’s enemies, and oblivion to his 
friends, many of them grumbled), and 
literature was governed by the same 
forces that dictated the distribution of 
property. Admired though Jonson and 
Fletcher might be (and even the some- 
what old-fashioned Shakespeare), they 
did not completely satisfy the spirits 
that had once been exorcised by the 
Rump and were now returned after 
starving on the crumbs of the French 
banquet. The Restoration was the real 
Revolution, for only then were men 
enabled to give expression to the awaken- 
ing that had been forced upon them by 
all the lesser Cromwells that had been 
the scourge of intellectual England. 
Etherege was a part of this first push of 
expression and the general force of the 
current may have eased his progress. 
Who was there to oppose or sway him? 
At first only Dryden, of any weight, and 
Dryden’s full powers were never ex- 
pressed in comedy. The Wild Gallant 
was a silly trifle and Sir Martin Marall 
could only have nudged Etherege on his 
way. In the 7o’s came Wycherley, but 
the pattern had already been set by She 
Wou'd if She Cou’d (1668). From the 
comfortable vantage of posterity, The 
Man of Mode seems an inevitable climax 
of the expression of the intelligent aris- 
tocrat’s point of view in comedy. 
This point of view is to be a decisive 
factor in all of Restoration comedy, 
though even before the accession of 
James II it was waning both in amount 
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and quality. Before Congreve begins his 
series of comedies, twenty years have 
passed and both sogial and literary cir- 
cumstances have altered greatly in that 
time. Charles is dead, his brother James 
has been deposed and is glaring petu- 
lantly at England from the French lit- 
toral, and England’s kingship has de- 
scended to William by the consent and 
through the agency of a lawfully elected 
Parliament. Modern times have arrived, 
and though there are to be some years 
of intermittent battle, the Court is fight- 
ing on the lesser side and Parliament 
is never to lose its lead. This does not 
mean an immediate rule of the people 
(let John Wilkes testify to that in his 
later time), but it does signify a dimin- 
ishing Court influence in letters as well 
as politics and a gradual broadening of 
the base in both. 

The political and social England in 
which Congreve lived when he wrote the 
Old Bachelor differed from that of 
Etherege when first his comedies were 
performed. Etherege had been raised 
and did his work in a _ revolutionary 
period that goaded the aristocratic spirit 
of the court into dominant activity. 
When Congreve wrote, society was 
changing, yes; but it was a change that 
is more apparent at a distance than at 
the time. It was change by attrition 
rather than by revolution. It called for 
no immediate establishment of new 


forms, no definite break with immediate . 


predecessors; rather it continued the 
undermining of the intelligent aristo- 
crat’s position as the moral and intellec- 
tual leader of English society. This does 
not mean to say that the influence of the 
court upon the Restoration comedy of 
manners completely died out before the 
time of Congreve, merely that the court 
influence was most strong when it was 
most direct and immediate, in the time 
of Etherege: on his plays it was forma- 
tive. In Congreve’s period, the influence 


was secondary -and inherited; handed 
down by the Etherege tradition through 
the comedy it had itself helped to perfect. 


The two most apparent features of 
this courtly influence, and those that 
later periods were to find most offensive 
in it and in the plays written under its 
influence, were its cynicism in thought 
and speech and its licence in action. Both 
charges must be faced and _ partially 
accepted if we are to understand Restor- 
ation comedy. The cynical attitude, 
which, as with so much cynicism was 
often more apparent than real, was a 
direct result of a general distrust of 
emotion and the havoc it could wreak in 
both individual and nation if allowed 
to predominate in the natural mixtures 
of the body, human or politic. Emotion 
could too easily lead a man, and groups 
of men, to act upon good intentions, 
ignoring reason which was based upon 
precedent (the Restoration court would 
agree with Karl Marx at least in this, 
that the road to hell was paved with 
good intentions). Strafford and Charles I 
had met their death at the hands of men 
who, to themselves, were well-intention- 
ed, but who had acted, from the court 
and aristocratic point of view, upon 
motives completely divorced from a 
reasonable view of religion, state, and 
man’s place in the hierarchy that was 
society. Even in matters of literature, 
the Restoration was determined that 
reason should be the guiding factor. 
Though John Shefheld, the Duke of 
Buckingham, in his Essay on Poetry, 
admits the importance of “A Spirit 
which inspires the Work throughout,” 
his work (notable for its representative 
spirit rather than for its poetry) insists 
upon the supremacy of reason and judg- 
ment: 


As all is Dulness, when the Fancy’s bad, 
So, without Judgment, Fancy is but mad; 


Fancy is but the Feather of the Pen; 
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Reason is that substantial useful Part, 
Which gains the Head, while t'Other wins the 
Heart.5 
Even satire, which was the natural pro- 
duct of the reasonable man’s inspection 
of the antics of his fellow man, was not 
to go beyond the bounds of judgment: 
Some think, if sharp enough, they cannot fail, 
As if their only Business was to rail; 
But human frailty nicely to unfold, 
Distinguishes a Satire from a Scold. 
Rage you must hide, and Prejudice lay down, 
A Satire’s Smile is sharper than his Frown.® 
Wycherley was to ignore this precept in 
his Plain Dealer, and Congreve was to 
indicate the distance he and his era had 
travelled from the true Restoration norm 
when he admired the excesses of the 
Plain Dealer's scenes of manly rage. 


This distrust of emotion in life and 
literature, which often caused an ap- 
parent cynicism in thought and speech, 
naturally led to a non-emotional regard 
of extra-worldly affairs. Religion, which 
was a much more serious and national 
affair in seventeenth-century England 
than it is today, had been one of the 
chief factors in the disruption of the 
civil war. Charles II had seen the stand- 
ards of religion raised against his father, 
and in his attempts to regain his father’s 
throne he had seen how religious fervor 
could wax or wane by the propitious- 
ness of political augury. It is no wonder 
then that neither he nor his court was 
apt to regard religious enthusiasm with 
either favor or respect. John Sheffield 
may again be quoted profitably on this 
matter: 


To begin then, according to Custom, with his 
Religion, which (since his Death) hath made 
so much Noise in the World: I yet dare confi- 
dently affirm it to have been only that which 
is vulgarly, tho’ unjustly, counted none at all, 
I mean Deism.7 


The rationalist compromise of the 


5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., p. 26. 

7 Sheffield, John, “A Short Character of King 
Charles,” Ibid., p. 2. 


fairs 


eighteenth century was already being 
practised by Charles II, one of the most 
reasonable of men. 

Besides this cynicism and godlessness, 
the Restoration court was objurgated by 
both contemporary and later critics for 
its licence of action. Chiefly, of course, 
what the critics had in mind was sexual 
licence, for here Charles II, with his 
open congress with Barbara Palmer, 
Louise de Querouaille and Nell Gwynn, 
seemed to many to justify a contempor- 
ary’s opinion of him as a “known enemy 
of Virginity and Chastity.”* 

It was perhaps the openness of the af- 
that shocked rather than their 
existence. Kings, having the means to 
satisfy those desires whose fulfillment is 
denied to their subjects more by circum- 
stance than will-power, had not, by the 
seventeenth century, been notable for 
their chastity. Separated from their 
fellow man in many respects, in this they 
were remarkable only for the advantages 
of their position. The wiser of his con- 
temporary enemies used the second 
Charles’ extra-marital relations for prop- 
aganda purposes only when they felt 
they could with justification point them 
out as having some monetary or political 
significance, and it is of this climate of 
opinion that Nell Gwynn was aware 
when she shouted to the crowd that 
surrounded her carriage to let her pass 
because she was the Protestant whore. 
The King’s conduct was based more on 
precedent, and was therefore more 
reasonable, than those laws passed dur- 
ing the Commonwealth which made 
sexual intercourse outside marriage 
punishable by three months imprison- 
ment, rendered those guilty of forni- 
cation liable to imprisonment for six 
months, and made adultery a capital 
offence. The enforcement of such laws 
would indeed have created a grave na- 


8 Quoted by Arthur Bryant, op. cit., p. 113. 
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tional peril for they would have neces- 
sitated the creation of a greatly enlarged 
penal system and reduced the armed 
forces to a mockery of their former self. 
Opposed to this excessively grim attitude 
toward the vagaries of sexual man was 
that of Charles II and his court. As re- 
pression had been the watchword during 
the interregnum, it was now natural 
that freedom should be considered the 
only possible choice, and that freedom 
should sometimes be converted into 
licence. When the court first was re- 
established, it was filled with the natural 
gayety and exuberance of all returned 
wanderers. Those who had for some 
years been the beggars of Bruges and 
Cologne now intended to feast in Lon- 
don, and if adultery was to be abolished 
at all it was not to be accomplished by 
legal proceedings but by satirical and 
comic portraits of the ineptness and 
stupidity of the cuckold as well as of the 
foolish eagerness of his wife. 


This emphasis on the human and 
particular rather than on the legal or 
theoretical is the final point we wish 
to make regarding the influence of the 
Court upon the Restoration writer of 
comedy. The vicissitudes of the last 
twenty years had left their mark upon 
the members of the court in more ways 
than outward cynicism of thought and 
licence in action. The basic fabric of 
their lives and the tenets of belief which 
supported it had been violently torn 
apart by a power which some had not 
suspected and many had scorned. The 
institution of the king, which had 
seemed as firmly established as it was 
inextricably united with the belief in 
God, had been defiantly, and for some 
years successfully, challenged. Of the 
instability and uncertainty of the indi- 
vidual life, the seventeenth-century man 
had always been aware, but recent exper- 
ience had forced upon many an equal 


and more disquieting belief in the in- 
stability of institutions and the inade- 
quacy of a righteous cause. From the 
spectacle of immutable things that had 
suddenly become untrustworthy, the 
court, and with it many a seventeenth- 
century Englishman, turned with relief 
to speculate upon the more particular 
and momentary concerns of the indi- 
vidual. In spite of the wide range of 
human activity, here was a subject that 
could be mastered, for the individual 
was not to be studied in relation to 
himself and his aspirations, or in rela- 
tion to God and a future world; he was 
to be studied in relation to his fellow 
man. To the seventeenth-century English 
court and to the comic playwrights it 
influenced, this naturally meant that 
man was to be studied, not anthropologi- 
cally, but socially; London, faithful and 
fickle as it had been to both Common- 
wealth and Court, was the centre of civi- 
lized England and, adorned by the 
Court, it provided a subject of specu- 
lation and observation that was more 
stable if less lofty than the subjects of 
Marlowe or of Shakespeare. For this 
reason among others, Jonson was a Res- 
toration favorite. Jonson had_ shared 
with Marlowe and _ Shakespeare the 
mighty aspiration of the Renaissance 
(Faustus, Lear, Volpone, all have the 
same thrust toward the illimitable) , but 
Jonson’s gusto for all things plus his 
realistic turn of mind had led him also 
to sharp studies in the daily behavior 
of his fellow man. For these the Restor- 
ation court could applaud him, even 
though the types in which he showed 
most interest were not of primary im- 
portance to them. The Court was con- 
cerned with the intricacies of social 
intercourse, and the writers it influenced 
developed a sharp and clear sanity of 
human observation. They narrowed the 
range of what they looked at, but within 
that range no counterfeit could pass for 
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true, no truth remain unchallenged or 
unproved. 

The influence of the court alone, 
however, could not have provided the 
life and vitality that exists in the Restor- 
ation comedy of manners, of which 
Etherege first established the type. Plays 
had been written before aimed exclusive- 
ly at the court taste—we have already 
noted Jonson’s masques; we may also 
adduce such works as D’Avenant’s The 
Unfortunate Lovers to represent the 
group of plays written to satisfy the cult 
of platonic love of which Henrietta 
Marie was the patron—but who now 
reads or thinks of them? Even to the 
specialist their study must serve as a 
form of superior penance. No, plays 
written solely to please the court of 
Charles II, as a simple reflection of its 
taste, would probably have had little 
chance of survival, for Charles II’s court 
was not, as was that of Elizabeth, repre- 
sentative of the most and the best of 
England. What provided the spur and 
the incentive for the eager and incisive 
comedy of Etherege was the knowledge 
—unconscious it may be—that the atti- 
tude of the court and the aristocrat was 
not the attitude of a large, if at the 
moment non-vocal, group of citizens. 
The power of the rising middle-class 
denied the playwright the comfortable 
but perhaps artistically fatal assumption 
that everyone in his audience agreed 
with him. It is for this reason that we 
have placed Edward Phillips’ statement 
at the heading of this paper: “Custom 
and Opinion oft times takes so deep a 
root that Judgment hath not free power 
to act.” Etherege and his fellow play- 
wrights, though positively influenced by 
the aristocratic attitude, could not ignore 
the customs that had been established 
during the eighteen years in which the 
theatres had been closed or the opinion 
of the group of people who had closed 
them. It was this underlying knowledge 
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of opposition, acting as an irritant, that 
produced the strength and force of the 
Restoration comedy of manners. 

As we have seen, the middle-class 
ideas could no longer be confined to the 
small and, for the time, unimportant 
shopkeeper. Middle-class morality had 
infiltrated into some of the highest 
places and had made of the aristocracy 
per se a class and not a caste. Divided in 
its loyalties, we have noted that many 
of the aristocrats by name had sided 
with these calvinist forces that had, for 
a time, completely routed the aristo- 
cratic spirit. Now, with the return of 
Charles II, the aristocratic idea was 
once more ruling England, but not 
calmly or confidently as it had been able 
to do in the time of Elizabeth. Its power 
was de jure; how long would it be de 
facto? This was the fundamental ques- 
tion that moved the Restoration comic 
dramatist to his rapier-like eloquence. 
Manners and morals were riddled by 
faction, and Etherege’s comedy arose 
from an effort to explain, to justify, and, 
in its own way, convert. Jonson’s power 
of satirical observation might be admir- 
ed, but the social bases of his comedy 
no longer existed, and a new approach 
to dramatic expression must be sought. 

The Jonsonian comedy, based upon 
a theory of humours, presupposes a 
critical and objective attitude in the 
author and the spectator toward all 
of the characters presented. With the 
exception of an infrequent Crites, all of 
Jonson’s characters deviate from a stand- 
ard of activity whose acceptance is neces- 
sary for an understanding of the comedy 
but which is never explicitly represented 
in the play. Etherege modified this prac- 
tice by presenting within the body of 
his comedy one or two representatives 
of the social standard by which the other 
characters are measured and found want- 
ing. This implies, indeed was_necessi- 
tated by, a split in the social mores of 
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the audience for which he was writing. 
Jonson evidently felt that he could as- 
sume a standard of conduct; Etherege 
realized the necessity of defence through 
demonstration: a defence aimed at the 
bolstering of the aristocratic ideal of the 
development of the whole man upon a 
rational and imaginative basis. This 
Renaissance ideal of man and the de- 
velopment of his virtti was accepted by 
the audience for which Jonson wrote, 
but that audience had been scattered or 
shaken in its beliefs by the events that 
preceded and followed the death of 
Charles I. Society had not been trans- 
formed by the interregnum, but it had 
been shaken; and the various facets that 
made up the kaleidoscope, though all 
still present, offered to Etherege a dif- 
ferent emphasis in their arrangement. 
Privilege was no longer to be expected, 
it must be explained; and aristocracy 
of mind and conduct, forced to the de- 
fensive, narrowed its claims and _pre- 
sented them (in one form) in_ the 
comedy of manners. 

Looked at in this light, what was the 
comedy of manners combating; what had 
driven such writers as Etherege to defend 
their way of life? Force. Latent energy 
transformed into active power. The 
qualities of inquisitive mind and mobile 
spirit accepted by Jonson and admired 
by Etherege had been allowed to de- 
velop by the tranquillity engendered 
by an apparently stable social order. 
Elizabethan society was a well-balanced 
mixture of mobility and restraint: just 
enough vertical movement from caste to 
caste was permitted to satisfy the major- 
ity and yet allow each man to believe in 
the necessity of “stations” in life— es- 
pecially for others. This neat balance of 
rest and unrest was gradually destroyed 
during the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century—the growth of mercan- 
tilism with its accompanying intensifi- 
cation of the urban point of view being 


a chief factor—and finally resulted in 
the violent denial of those ancient and 
now outworn privileges to which the 
Stuarts clung in so stubborn and forlorn 
a manner. For a time a new unpredict- 
able power governed the lives of English- 
men: a power that as it was mixed in its 
origins (combining political, economic, 
and religious motives) was confused in 
its application and uncertain of its pro- 
venance. A letter from General Monck 
and his officers to the officers at White- 
hall, written in 1659 when the people 
of England were ready to recall and 
effect a compromise with the type of 
power familiar. to them from their child. 
hood, well illustrates this confusion and 
uncertainty: 

That you should so soon return to former sins, 
and for the apparent interest of nine or ten 
persons ... that is that lieth so sore upon our 
spirits; that is it that must of necessity make 
the three nations slaves to the Army. We can- 
not but in the name of the Lord tell you that 
these actings make us stink in the nostrils of 
the Good People. . . . To what purpose is it 
to be against a single person if you be for nine 
or ten? Or for reformation, if you return so 
soon to former sins? Our daily prayer to God 


is that we may not be necessitated to make war 
on 


This was one side of the force against 
which Etherege fought. More generally 
speaking, that force was best represented 
by religious enthusiasm, mercantile 
monopoly, and new-style landlordism in 
the country. Religion, the comedy of 
manners could afford to overlook.'® The 


% Quoted in David Ogg, England in the Reign 
of Charles II (Oxford, 1934), I. 14-15. 

10 Indeed, found it profitable to do so. In 
the seventeenth century religion was still too 
close a handmaid of politics to be treated with 
any freedom on the stage. John Wilson dis- 
covered this when he drew his character of 
Scruple in The Cheats. Milton C. Nahm has an 
interesting chapter on Wilson’s difficulties with 
Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels, and 
with the King himself, who evidently felt that 
certain scenes and characters in the play were 
“either prophane, Scandalous or Scurrilous” 
enough to disturb the delicate but necessary 
loyalty of the “Brethren.” See John Wilson, 
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excesses of Puritanism in power had 
brought about a sharp reaction, and for 
a time the expressive spirit of the coven- 
ant was dead. The merchant and the 
country-dweller bore the full brunt of 
the satirical comedy; often the two were 
combined into one sharp, comic char- 
acterization; for, as a result of direct 
confiscation or fines levied during the 
reign of the Rump, many aristocratic 
estates had diminished in size or passed 
into alien hands: Some of the city bour- 
geois had established themselves in the 
“country,” and the small, covenanting 
farmer had taken over enough of his aris- 
tocratic neighbor’s lands to afford a 
home in “town.” Against this new force 
represented by the urban merchant and 
the large-scale rural farmer, Etherege 
proclaims the supremacy of the agile 
mind and the ebullient imagination 
guided by acute observation. These 
manly features, deprived of their right- 
ful (at least, hereditary) powers of em- 
ployment in larger fields, must demon- 
strate their supremacy in the confines of 
the Coffee Shop, the Mall, the drawing 
room, and the boudoir. This is 
Etherege’s battle, and here lies Dori- 
mant’s victory. 

But it was a Pyrrhic victory, involving, 
in its defensive measures, a narrowed 
scheme of comedy; it was also belated, 
for the Renaissance man, last seen in 
Dorimant and Mirabell, was by Con- 
greve’s time something of an anachron- 
ism. The forces against which Etherege 
wrote were still eruptive and fresh. As 
they became established they demanded 
and fixed their own standards of culture 
based on a _ middle-class commercial 
morality. Congreve was unable to escape 
entirely from the influence of this new 
morality, and eighteenth-century comedy 
is a monument to its perverse and senti- 
mental taste. 


The Cheats, ed. Milton C. Nahm (Oxford, 1935), 
PP- 124-134. 


We have sketched above the attempt 
of the aristocratic mind to assert and 
establish its superiority over the growing 
force of independence in religion and 
commerce. The comic dramatist, par- 
ticipating in the struggle under the aegis 
of the court circle but not unmindful 
of middle-class attitudes, produced a 
new type of comedy whose major con- 
cern is the defense of aristocratic stand- 
ards, explicitly figured in the body of 
the play by the portrait of the complete 
gentleman. With varying degrees of suc- 
cess, dependent upon the literary and 
theatrical skill of the author, such a 
portrait emerges from the complex 
called the Restoration comedy of man- 
ners. In the main, the Restoration gen- 
tleman demonstrated there is character- 
ized by the application of reason to all 
of the concerns of life, even to the ex- 
tent of acknowledging the force, though 
not the empire, of passion. In spite of 
the often apparent licence of his action 
or eccentricity of his conduct, his life 
is controlled by a strong sense of intel- 
lectual and moral discipline, softened by 
self-knowledge and tinged with a cyni- 
cism which is derived both from his 
knowledge of himself and his knowledge 
of the world. This latter is acute and 
particular. The confines of his world 
are not wide, but they are minutely 
observed, and he has thus attained to a 
quick perception of the intricacies of 
character impact which he has trained 
himself to express both fluently and 
well. Often he calls this “wit,” as does 
Sir William Davenant in his Preface to 
Gondibert: 

“Wit is not only the luck and labour, but 
also the dexterity of thought. . . . It is in 
Divines, Humility, Exemplariness, and Modera- 
tion; in Statesmen, Gravity, Vigilance, Benigne 
Complacency, Secrecy, Patience, and Dispatch; 
in Leaders of Armies, Valor, Painfulness, Tem- 
perance, Bounty, Dexterity in punishing and 


rewarding, and a sacred Certitude of promise. 
It is in Poets a full comprehension of all recited 
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in all these, and an ability to bring those com- 
prehensions into action. . .”11 


And with Davenant the Restoration 
gentleman enlarges the meaning of the 
word and applies it to his whole life, 
a witty man being for him synonymous 
with a true gentleman. Aided by his 
knowledge of the pattern and power of 
the little world in which he lives, he 
moves with freedom, grace, and surety. 
He is an epitome of the classic mode of 
thought: reality and freedom of action 
within the confines of a disciplined and 
ordered world. Because he is forced to 
create this ordered world on an ever 
diminishing scale, his attitude toward 
the chaotic world at large is ironic, 
satiric, and truly comic. He is, though 
he is not conscious of it, the final prod- 
uct of the Renaissance, and in his own 
way he achieves an attenuated and self- 
conscious virttt. 

It will perhaps be evident by now 
that the comedy of the Restoration was 
formed by the standards and for the ap- 
proval of the masculine world. This is 
still true in Congreve’s time, though in 
Congreve’s infinite variety we can see 
intimations of the rise of the feminine 
drama that dominated the eighteenth 
and much of the nineteenth centuries 
and still sways the lesser dramatists of 
today. Because of this essential mascu- 
linity, the Restoration comedy’s attitude 
toward woman is important for us to 
understand. ‘In the last analysis, the 
Restoration woman was still the home- 
maker of the Medieval and Elizabethan 
world, and her occupation carried with 
it responsibilities and arduous activities 
that are now either relieved by mechan- 
ical devices or taken over by the state. 
With this continuity of feeling for the 
basic place of woman went some of the 


11 Davenant, Sir William, “Preface to Gondi- 
bert,” in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century, ed. Joel Elias Spingarn (Oxford, 1908- 
1909), II, 20. 


romantic attitude that had led to the 
worship of the Virgin Mary in the Me- 
dieval world (it may be the shadow of 
this female-worship that prevents Con- 
greve from attributing as extravagant 
humours to women as he does to men’) . 
If this medieval attitude is still present 
to some extent in Restoration writers, 
we may also expect to find its antithesis: 
the medieval woman of the fabliaux, 
who, in losing her youth and her virgin- 
ity of mind, is subject to the grossest 
satire and abuse. In this respect Lady 
Cockwood and Lady Wishfort could call 
cousin with the Wife of Bath. 


Woman was, basically, a domestic 
creature to the Restoration mind, as to 
the mind of Medieval and Elizabethan 
times. In this respect Nicholas Breton 
would have been understood by all three 
periods when he gave his advice on the 
treatment of women in “An Old Man’s 
Lesson”: 

At poord be merrie with her, abroad kind to 
her, alwaies loving to her, and never bitter to 
her, for patient Grizell is dead long agoe, and 


women are flesh and blood, though some have 
little wit and reason.!% 


Combined with these familiar attitudes, 
still apparent today, we have a new 
phenomenon that transforms the ulti- 
mate appearance of woman in the Res- 
toration comedy and indeed creates that 
atmosphere: which Meredith felt was 
necessary before high comedy could exist 
at all. This new attitude reflects the 
latter part of Breton’s statement to the 
exclusion of the rest: “Women are flesh 
and blood.” An implied equality thus 
granted to the Restoration woman a new 
growth of independence, an intellectual 
and moral parity, that conferred some 
of the honor as well as the responsibility 
of “male” maturity upon her. 


12 See Congreve’s “Essay on Humour.” 

13 Breton, Nicholas, “An Old Man’s Lesson,” 
The Works .. . of Nicholas Breton, ed. A. B. 
Grosart (Edinburgh, 1875-1879), II, 1, 14f. 
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This interest in the place of woman 
in the world, and versus man, who was 
the world, invited the Restoration comic 
dramatist to an exploitation of the sub- 
ject of marriage and the gradations of 
male and female relationship which led 
to or from it. We have stated that the 


comedy of manners was a defence of a . 


system of thought and conduct whose 
supremacy was threatened, and that the 
social code it represented was confined 
to a small and narrowing segment of 
society. This is so; but it must not be 
assumed that the defence was a static 
affair concerned only with the main- 
tenance of a dubious status quo. The 
defence was of a way of thinking, of a 
way of acting upon those speculations; 
it was, then, a defence of a way of living, 
and as such carried within it the neces- 
sities of growth and change and experi- 
ment. One of the chief experiments re- 
corded in the comedy of manners is the 
readjustment of the relationship between 
the sexes. The disruption of economic, 
social, and religious unity that sent 
Prince Charles disguised to France can- 
not be expected to have left untouched 
the fundamental relationships of man 


to woman. When he returned to Eng- 


land as Charles II, his numerous and 
open liaisons only reflected, and by their 
reflections encouraged, an ever-increas- 
ing demand by women to participate in 
the freedom of action that had always 
been a perquisite of men. Of course this 
freedom was demanded only by those 
women who had sufficient leisure to 
notice the lack of it, but theatrical liter- 
ature was not aimed at any others, and 
though equality was not gained (indeed, 
in spite of over two hundred years of 
ardent if sporadic feminism, has not 
yet been gained) still an atmosphere of 
rationality between the sexes was achiev- 
ed. It was based upon a distinction 
between entities that we, in literature 
at least, like to think of as one. To the 


Restoration mind, marriage, love, and 
passion were not confused. Marriage 
was a matter of the stability of the prop- 
erty and the family, and as such was 
a communal and not a personal affair. 
Love was a pleasant but not essential 
adjunct of marriage; indeed there was 
no necessary connection between the 
two, except as propinquity, the con- 
tinued sharing of common concerns, and 
the mutual facing of those domestic 
tragedies that confront all families might 
promote love. Passion was a thing to 
be recognized and its pleasures to be 
enjoyed; but passion was never suffered 
to gain complete or continued sway over 
the complete man. Passion might be 
encountered and satisfied in either mar- 
riage or love, but its dominance would 
ruin the one and dissipate the other. 
Man and woman were indeed of “flesh 
and blood,” but unless they were guided 
by their reason they were not distin- 
guishable from animals. With these ideas 
in mind, a reading of the major Res- 
toration comic dramatists will disclose 
that, contrary to general opinion, the 
attitude of the comedies toward marriage 
is an exceedingly moral one. Marriage 
is not scorned, rather the necessary in- 
gredients for a happy and useful one 
are pointed out in such unions as those 
between Dorimant and Harriet, Mira- 
bell and Millamant. The lover is not 
scheming and meretricious (as our 
romantic bias might lead us to think) 
in his desire to secure the fortune and 
the lady, or no lady at all. He is merely 
recognizing, as does his mistress if she 
is worthy of him, that economic stability 
is the basis of marital and familial sta- 
bilitv. The mature and witty man has 
no desire merely to “have his prettie 
pussie to huggle withall,”” but is aware 
of the responsibilities to the children 
that are the true promise and fulfillment 
of the marriage contract. The young 
mistress and her parents are equally 
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aware of the seriousness of marriage, 
that its fundamental premise is not a 
romantic one. A section of Pepys’ letter 
to Lady Banks, discussing the possible 
marriage of her daughter, well illustrates 
this: 

. I consider how morally impossible it is 
for a lady under Mistress Bankes’s characters 
and circumstances to remain long without 
choice of opportunities of being disposed of 
much more to your personal content (and hers) 
than the abandoning her to a stranger of so 
mercenary a courtship as Sir T. M., with his 
pretended 7ooo /. a year has shewn himself to 
be, to pass her time I know not where, out of 
sight and hearing in the backside of the king- 
dom, could ever prove to be either to your 
Ladyship or her.14 


Marriage was an affair of consequence 
and the Restoration comic dramatist 
treated it as such. His satire was turned 
upon those strange and fascinating ap- 
purtenances of the sex relation demon- 
strated by those who in some way fell 
short of the standard necessitated by 
reason, wit, and judgment. Here lie the 
Pinchwifes, the Fidgets, the Cockwoods, 
the Frails, the Brutes and all the numer- 


14 Samuel Pepys to Lady Banks, 13 September 
1677. See Pepys, Samuel, Further Correspond- 
ence 1662-1679, ed. J. R. Tanner, (London, 


1929), P. 307. 


ous sect of stupid cuckolds and riggish 
wives. They are beyond the pale of wit 
and reason and as such are fit to be 
subjected to the dramatists’ satire, to 
the end, as the seventeenth century 
would have understood it, that we might 
both profit and delight. 

This sketch, brief and inadequate 
though it is, may serve to explain some 
of the social forces and attitudes behind 
the work of the Restoration comic dram- 
atists. Many facets of Restoration 
thought have remained untouched, but 
perhaps enough has been outlined to 
make the modern reader’s introduction 
to the company of Etherege and Con- 
greve, of Shadwell and Vanbrugh, more 
understanding. For a complete compre- 
hension the characters in the plays must 
speak for themselves. Angelica’s wit or 
Gatty’s vivacity may so inspire us that 
we are tempted to prolong our discus- 
sion of their background, but we will 
be wise to heed instead the warning of 
one of their contemporaries: 

But tho we must obey when Heaven commands, 
And man in vain the Sacred Call withstands, 


Beware what Spirit rages in your breast; 
For ten inspired ten thousand are Possest. 


Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon 
Essay on Translated Verse, 1684 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AS A PHONETICIAN 


Cc. M. WISE 
Louisiana State University 


FRANKLIN’s A Scheme 
for a New Alphabet and a Reformed 
Mode of Spelling has attracted interest 
ever since it was written, 180 years ago, 
and has been the object of specific atten- 
tion for almost half that time. Carl Van 
Doren devotes an appreciative three- 
page section to the alphabet in his mag- 
nificent Benjamin Franklin' of 1938; 
William Angus? and Kemp Malone’ 
wrote articles on it. in 1935 and i925; 


- George Philip Krapp referred to it again 


and again in his English Language in 
America* in 1925; Charles H. Grandgent 
used it as the leaping point of his ad- 
dress called From Franklin to Lowell,® 


which he delivered at the sixteenth an- 


nual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association, at Charlottesville, Virginia, 
December, 1898; and Alexander J. Ellis 
used it as one of his major authorities 
in tracing the sounds of English from 
the fourteenth century to the eighteenth 
century in his great Early English Pro- 
nunciation® of 1869. These are fair sam- 
ples of the important references to and 
applications of Franklin’s work. Some 
of them, e.g., Ellis’s, are the most im- 
portant of all. . 

I have in my possession a copy of a 
book containing the first printing of 


1Van Doren, Carl, Benjamin Franklin (New 
York, 1938), pp. 425-428. 

2 Angus, William, “Poor Richard’s Alphabet 
and His Pronunciation,” SM, II (1935), 60-70. 

3 Malone, Kemp, “Benjamin Franklin on 
Spelling Reform,” American Speech, 1 (1925), 
pp. 96-100. 

4Krapp, George a The English Lan- 
guage in America (New York, 1925), I. 

5 Grandgent, Charles H., “From Franklin to 
Lowell,” Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, XIV (New Series, VII), (1899), 
206-239. 

6 Ellis, Alexander J., Early English Pronun- 
ciation, Early English Text Society Extra Series, 
Parts I-II (London, 1869), (reprinted 1929). 


Franklin’s alphabet and its related ma- 
terial. It is entitled Political, Miscel- 
laneous and Philosophical Pieces by Ben- 
jamin Franklin’ and was published in 
London in 1779. Concerning this book 
as a whole, two things at once arrest the 
attention. The first is that it should 
have been published at all in England 
in the very midst of the American Revo- 
lutionary years, especially with an ed- 
itorial preface containing passages like 
the following: 
Can Englishmen read these things, and not sigh 
at recollecting that the country which could 
produce their author was once without contro- 
versy their own! .. . Reader, whosoever you are, 
and how much soever you think you hate him, 
know that this great man loves you enough to 
wish to do you good! 

His country’s friend, but more of human kind. 


The second puzzling thing is that no 
editor is named. Perhaps the very fact 


7 Political, Miscellaneous and Philosophical 
Pieces: 

Arranged under the following HEADS, and 
Distinguished by Initial Letters in Each Leaf: 
(G.P.) General Politics; 

(A.B.T.) American Politics before the Troubles; 
(A.D.T.) American Politics during the Troubles; 
(P.P.) Provincial or Colony Politics; and 
(M.P.) Miscellaneous and Philosophical Pieces; 
Written by 
BENJ. FRANKLIN, LL.D. AND F.RS.: 

Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, of the Royal Society at Géttingen, and 
of the Batavian Society in Holland; President 
of the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia— 
late agent in England for several of the Ameri- 
can Colonies; and at present chosen in America 
as Deputy to the General Congress for the State 
of Pennsylvania; President of the Convention of 
the said state, and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of Paris for the United States of 
America: 

Now first collected, 

With EXPLANATORY PLATES, NOTES. 
And an INDEX to the Whole. 
Hominum Rerumque Repertor, Virgil’s 4neid, 

xX 


LONDON: 
Printed for J. Johnson, No. 72, St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard 
MDCC LXXIX 
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that the Revolution was in progress ex- 
plains that. However, it is well known 
that the editor was actually Benjamin 
Vaughan (1751-1835), to whom are ad- 
dressed certain letters of scientific im- 
port included in Jared Sparks’s ten-vol- 
ume Works of Benjamin Franklin.* 
Vaughan was a friend of all contempo- 
rary revolutionists, French, Irish, and 
American. He was an eager friend and 
helper of Franklin, both in France and 
England. In 1798, he himself emigrated 
to America. 

Sparks often quotes Vaughan’s edi- 
torial footnotes, but instead of signing 
them “E” for editor, as in Vaughan’s 
own book, he initials them “B. V.” 

That Vaughan was the first to print 
Franklin’s alphabet® appears from one 
of these same voluble footnotes’ of 
Vaughan’s. 


. The new letters used in the course of 
printing this paper, are exactly copied from the 
Manuscript in my possession; there being no 
provision for a distinction in the character as 
written or printed. I have no other way, there- 
fore, of marking the scored parts of the manu- 
script (answering to italics, than by placing 
such passages between inverted commas.!! 


8 Sparks, Jared, The Works of Benjamin 
Franklin (Boston, 1838), I-X. See Vol. VI, p. 
454, letter of Apr. 29, 1784, on “Fire supposed 
to exist in the State of a Subtile Fluid”; and 
pp. 561-567, letter of July 31, 1786, “On the 
Effects of Lead upon the Human Constitution.” 

®,Vaughan, Political, Miscellaneous and Phil- 
osophical Pieces. pp. 467-478. Vaughan later 
published The Complete Works in Philosophy, 
Politics and Morals, of the Late Dr. Benjamin 
Frank'in, 2 vols., London, 1806. The material 
on the alphabet reappears here, Vol. II, pp. 
357-366. 

10 Jhid., p. 467Nn. 

11 That there were other manuscript copies 
of the alphabet may be deduced from Vaughan’s 
title (p. 467) and from the first paragraph of 
his page-long footnote on it. 

A Scheme for a new Alphabet and reform- 
ed Mode of Spelling; with Remarks concern 
ing the same; and an Enquiry into its Uses. 
in a Correspondence between Miss $————n 
and Dr. Franklin, written in the Characters 
of the Alphabet.* 

*I think it proper to mention that Miss 
S n, is the lady that appears so con- 
spicuously in the edition of Dr. Franklin's 
philosophical papers; and that if I am not 
mistaken, the name of a Sir Thomas Smith 


When Sparks came to print the mate- 
rial himself, he followed Vaughan ver- 
batim, reproducing faithfully Franklin's 
new and unusual symbols. The only 
deviation Sparks permitted himself was 
the changing of the long s, that is f, of 
the eighteenth century typefonts to the 
short s of the nineteenth century. He 
did not, as will be seen, modify Frank- 
lin’s symbol for sh, which is a combina- 
tion of parts of the long s and the script 
h. He comments, in an_ introductory 
footnote [VI, 295]: “The new charac- 
ters, used in this edition, have been cut 
and executed after the model of those 
contained in Mr. Vaughan’s edition, 
where the scheme was first published.” 

Since Vaughan’s book is now 169 years 
old and very scarce, and since Sparks’ 
monumental work is 110 years old and 
growing scarce likewise, it has seemed 
to me that it would be worth while to 
reproduce Franklin’s adventure in pho- 
netics in his own symbolization, so that 
it may be more readily accessible for 
fresh evaluation by scholars of current 
times.* All of the writers mentioned in 
the first paragraph of this article (ex- 
cept Van Doren, whose purpose was to 
give only a generalized account) have, 
as it were, trans-symbolized Franklin's 
phonetic material into some other form 
—Ellis into his “paleotype,”” Grandgent 
into the American Dialect Society's Al- 
phabet as of a half-century ago, and 
others into varying versions of the in- 
ternational Phonetic Alphabet. Each 

is referred to, in one of the Copies [italics 


mine] which I have seen of this paper .. . 
In A. H. Smith, The Writings of Benjamin 


Franklin, 10 Vols., New York, Macmillan, 1905, 


there appears the following note to the Table 
of Abbreviations: 

Franklin’s Manuscripts exist several 
forms. He made a rough draft of every letter 
that he wrote; he then made a clean copy 
to send away, and often retained a_letter- 
press copy. 

*Frequent references are made in the body of 
this paper to pages of the Franklin text. The 
indicatei page numbers refer to the Arabic 
numerals at the bottom of the plates. 
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re-transcription, valuable as it unques- 
tionably has been, brings Franklin’s 
thought to the reader colored by the 
opinion of the commentator. Let me 
hasten to say that I myself intend to 
venture opinions as to Franklin’s mean- 
ings later in these pages. At the same 
time, I am glad to offer a convenient 
medium by which others may take issue 
if they differ in opinion, or correct me 
where they find me in error, or add in- 
terpretations which do not occur to me. 

Accordingly, I have had plates made 
of Sparks’ pages 296-303 in Volume VI, 
so that these pages become a part of this 
article. I chose Sparks for reproduction 
rather than Vaughan, because Sparks’ 
pages are less yellowed and the print is 
usually clearer than Vaughan’s. Also 
page 470 of Vaughan is a folded page of 


_ double width, corresponding to pages 


296 and 297 of Sparks, and so presents 
a problem of photography more difficult 
than in Sparks, where the two pages 
could be processed separately and then 
printed facing each other, as in both 
the original and in this magazine. Inci- 
dentally, even Sparks’ ’ pages did not al- 
ways respond perfectly to the photo- 
graphic process being used, in that some 
of the slenderer lines of the characters, 
such as the slanting line in z, and half 
of the caret over certain of the e’s, dis- 
appeared in etching the plates. But the 
print is, I think, nevertheless legible. 
To facilitate ready reference to the lines, 
I have numbered them along the left 
margin of each page. 

Perhaps it ought to be interpolated 
here that Franklin probably did not 
think of himself as a phonetician. He 
nowhere in these pages uses the word 
phonetics or any of its derivatives. He 
was promoting reformed spelling. But 
that is beside the point, in view of the 
fact that nearly every aspect of his work 
is definitely phonetic. That he compro- 
mised by using the same symbol for 


more than one sound is certainly no 
more than do many modern phoneti- 
cians. 

Ellis comments that an individual’s 
speech is likely to become crystalized 
when he is about twenty-five and to 
remain static thenceforward. If that is 
true, then Franklin’s recording of his 
speech in the year 1768 would actually 
represent the speech of 1731, since 
Franklin was born in 1706. However, 
Franklin was a printer, whose mind was 
professionally concerned, with problems 
of speech, and who would be more like- 
ly than another man to modify his ut- 
terance consciously as he learned new 
ways which might seem better to him. 
In addition, he was a linguist, whose 
command of speech sounds must have 
been kept somewhat flexible by his frag- 
mentary attention to Latin, and by his 
practical, if uneven, struggles with Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, and especially 
(even before his long sojourn in France, 
1776-1785) with French. It is therefore 
probably not too much to say that 
Franklin's speech would belong to the 
middle of the eighteenth century rather 
than to the first quarter.” 


If it is difficult to say with accuracy to 
just what date Franklin’s speech belongs, 


'2 Ellis, op. cit., p. 48, takes an opposite point 
of view, it being his firm conviction. not merely 
that the speech of a mature individual remains 
static. but that the speech of colonials remains 
relatively static, lagging behind in respect to 
the changes taking place in the speech of the 
mother country: He says: 

Reing the pronunciation of a man of 62, 
who had passed his life among colonial Eng- 
lish, it has necessarily a rather old appearance, 
and, notwithstanding the actual date, must be 
considered as belonging to the earlier part of 
the XVIIth century. 

Ellis’ fuller statement relative to American 
colonial English (p. 20) is as follows: 

The English in America have not mixed 
with the Natives. . . . In this case there is 

a kind of arrest of devolpment, the language 

of the emigrants remains for a long time in 

the stage at which the emigration took place, 
and alters more slowly than the Mother ton- 
gue, and in a different direction. Practically, 
the speech of the American English is archaic 
with respect to that of the British English. 
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TABLE OF THE 


Sounded respectively, as in the words in the column 
below. 


Old. 

John, folly ; awl, ball. 
Man, can. . 

Men, lend, name, lane. 


| Did, sin, deed, seen. 


Tool, fool, rule. 
um, un; as in umbrage, unto, &c., and as in er. 
Hunter, happy, high. 
Give, gather. 
Keep, kick. 
(sh) Ship, wish. 
(ng) ing, repeating, among. 
End. 
Art. 
Teeth. 
Deed. 
EIl, tell, 
Essence. 
(ez) Wages. 
(th) Think. 
(dh) Thy. 
Effect. 
Ever. 
Bees. 
Peep. 
Ember. 
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REFORMED ALPIIABET. 


Manner of pronouncing the Sounds. 
“2 


The first Vowrt naturally, and deepest sound; requires “_ to open the 
mouth, aud Lreathe through it, 


The next requiring the mouth opened a little more, or hollower. 

The next, a little more. 

| The next requires the tongue to be a little more elevated. 

The next still more. 

The next requires the dips to be gathered up, leaving a small opening. 


The next a very short vowel, the sound of which we should express in our 
present letters thus, uh; a short, and not very strong aspiration. 


Sete ean Ao 


= 


A stronger or more forcible aspiration, 


i | The first Covsonant; being formed by the root of the tongue; this is the 
present hard 


Kl | A-hindred sound; a little more acute; to be used instead of the hard ¢, 


. A new letter wanted in our language; our sh, separately taken, not being Prop- 
h er elements of the sound. 


. A new letter wanted for the same reason:— These are formed back in’ ‘the 
mg mouth, 


Formed more forward in the mouth; the tip of the tongue to the.roof- of the 
en month, 


r The same; the tip of the tonguc a little loose or separate from the roof of the 


mouth, and vibrating. 


1 i The tip of the tongue more forward; touching, and then Icaving, the roof. 


Ui | The same; touching a little fuller. 


e] | The same; touching just about the gums of the apper teeth. 


es and the upper teeth. - 
~ The same, a little denser and duller. 


el} The tongue under, and a little behind, the upper teeth; touching them, but se 


as to Jet the breath pass between. 
ET) | The same; a little fuller. 
ef Formed by the lower lip against the upper teeth. 
ev The same ; fuller and duller. 
b The lips full together, and opened as the alr patses out, 
pi The same; but a thinner sound. 


em The closing of the lips, while the e [here annexed] is sounding. 


(2) 


This scund is formed by the breath passing between the moist end " the tongue 
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FRANKLIN’S WRITINGS. 


REMARKS ON THE ALPHABETICAL TABLE. 


It is endeavoured to give the alphabet 
a more nalwal order ; beginning first with 
; the simple sounds formed by the breath, 
with none or very little help of tongue, 
tecth, and lips, and produced chiefly in 
{the windpipe. 

Then coming forward to those, formed 
by the roof of the tongue next to the 
windpipe. 


/ Then to those, formed more forward, 

wre by the fore part of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth. 

13 Then those, formed. still more forward, 
“4 ja i the mouth, by the tip of the tongue 
a applied first to the roots of the upper teeth. 
16 Then to those, formed by the tip of the 
‘7 Y tongue applied to the ends or edges of the 
upper teeth. 

7 Then to those, formed still more for- 
to f ward, by the under lip applied to the upper 
2/ teeth. 

22 Then to those, formed yet more for- 
23 . ward, by the upper and under lip opening 
ax =~ to let out the sounding breath. 

a5 And lastly, ending with the shutting up 
260020 Mm of the mouth, or closing the lips, while any, 
27 vowel is sounding. | \ 


In this alphabet c is omitted as unnecessary ; sup-:; 
27 plying its hard sound, and s the soft; k also supplies 
30 well the place of g, and, with an s added, the place of 
34 x3; qand are therefore omitted. The vowel u, being 
32 sounded as 00, makes the w unnecessary. The y, where 
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used simply, is supplied by 7, and, where as a diph- 
thong, by two vowels; that Ictter is therefore omitted 
as useless. The jod j is also omitted, its sound being 
supplied by the new letter /i, ish, which scrves other 
purposes, assistag in the formation of other sounds ; 
thus the ft with a d before it gives the sound of the 
jod 7 and soft g, as in “James, January, giant, gentle,” 
“dheems, dfanueri, dfiyient, dfentel” with at before 
it, it gives the sound of ch, as in “cherry, chip,” “ (fieri, 
thip”; and, with a z before it, the French sound of the 
jod 7, as in “ jamais,” “ 

Thus the g has no longer fico different sounds, which 
oceasioned confusion, but is, as every letter ought to 
be, confined to one. The same is to be observed in all 
the letters, vowels, and consonants, that wherever they 
are met with, or in whatever company, their sound is 
always the same. It is also intended, that there be no 
superfiuous letters used in spelling ; that is, no letter that 
is not sounded ; and this alphabet, by six new letters, 
provides, that there be no distinct sounds in the Jan- 
guage without letters to express them. As to the 
difference between short and long voiels, it is naturally 
expressed’ by a single vowel where short, a double one 
where long; as for “mend,” write “mend,” but for 
“remain’d,” write “remeen’d ;” for “did,” write “ did,” 
but for “deed,” write “ diid,” &e. 

What in our common alphabet is supposed the third 
vowel, 7, as we sound it, is as a diphthong, consisting of 
two of our vowels joined; viz. y as sounded in “ unto,” 
and i in its true sound. Any one will be sensible of 
this, who sounds those two vowels yi quick after each 
other; the sound begtas y and ends i. The true 
sound of the i is that we now give toe in the words 
“deed, keep —.”* 


* The copy, from which this is printed, ends in the saine abrupt way 
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FRANKLIN’S WRITINGS. 


EXAMPLES. 


So huen sym endfiel, byi divyin kamand, 

Uih ryiziy. tempests ficeks e gilti land, 

(Sytfi az av leet or peel Britania past,) . 
Kalm and siriin hi dryivs hi fiuriys blast ; 
And, pliizd h? almyitis ardyrs tu pyrfarm, 
Ryids in hi huyrluind and dyirekts Ri starm. 


So hi piur limpid striim, huen faul uih steens 
av ryfiiy tarents and disendiy. reens, 

Uyrks itself kliir; and az it ryns rifyins ; 
Til byi digriis, hi floliy miryr fryins, 
Riflekts fleur hat an its bardyr groz, 
And e nu hev’n in ils feer byzyin froz. 


FROM MISS MARY STEVENSON TO BB. FRANKLIN, 


Kensiytyn, 26 Septembyr, 1768. 
Dir Syr, 

yi hav transkryib’d iur alfabet, §c., huitfi yi ink 
myit bi av syrvis tu hoz, hu uift to akuyir an akiuret 
pronynsicfiyn, if hat bi fiks’d; byt yi si meni 
inkanviiniensis, az uel az difikyltis, hat wld atend 
hi briyiy iur letyrs and arhagrafi intu kamyn ius. 
aal aur elimalodfiiz wild be last, kansikuentli ui 
kuld nat asyrteen hi miiniy av meni uyrds ; ji dis- 
tinkfiyn, tu, bituiin wyrds av difyrent miiniy and similar 
saund wild bi iusles, ynles ui livin ryiters pyblifi nu 


with the above, followed by a considerable blank space; so that more 
perhaps was intended to be added by our author. —B. V. 
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iidifiyns. In fiart yi biliiv ui myst let piipil spel an 
in heer old ue, and (az ui fyind it iisiiest) du hi 
seem aurselres. With ease and with sincerity I can, 
in the old way, subscribe myself, 
Dear Si, 
Your faithful and affectionate servant, 
M. S. 


TO MISS MARY STEVENSON. 


Diir Madan, 

Hi cabdfickfiyn iu’ meek to reitifyiiy aur alfabet, 
“hat it ul bi atended uih inkanviniensiz and difikyl- 
liz,” ize natsval uyn; far it aluaz akyrz huen ent 
refarmefiyn is propozed; huchyr in rilidfiyn, gyvern- 
ment, and ivci daun az lo az and hu kar- 
idfiiz. Yi tru Iuesthyn hen, is nat haer uil 
bi no diftizylliz ar inkcinvinicnsiz, byt huehyr hi difikyl- 


liz me nat bi syrinauated; and huehyr hi kanvi- 


niensiz uil nai, an Ri huol, bi gretyr han hi inkanvi- 
niensiz. dr his kes, ki difikyltiz er onli in hi biginig 
av Qi praklis; hucn hé er uyns ovyrkym, hi advan- 
dedficz crv lustiy.— To yihyr iu ar mi, hu spel uel in 
hi preznt mod, yi imadfiin hi diftkylli av thendfiy. 
hat mod far hi nu, iz nat so grét, byt hat ui myit 
pyrfektl git ovyr it in a uiiks ryiliy. — Az lo hoz 
hu du nat spel uel, if hi lu difikyltiz er kympérd, viz. 
hat av tithiy hem tru speliz in hi prezent mod, and 
hat av lithiy hem hi nu alfabet and hi nu speliy. 
akardiy to it, yi am kanfident ‘hat hi latyr.uuld bi 
byi far hi liist. hé natyrali fal into hi nu mehyd 
alreadi, az myth az hi imperfekfiyn av hér alfabet 
uil admit av; hér prezent bad speliy iz onli bad, 
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bikearz decantreri to hi prevent bad ruls; yndyr hi rat 
bi gud. — hi difikylti av lyrniy. to spel uel 
in Qi old ue iz so gret, hat fiu aicn it; heuzands 
and hauzands ryitiy an to old edfi, uikewt ever biiy. 
ebil lo akuyir it. ?T iz, bisyidz, e difikylti 
inkriisin, az Qi sceund graduali veriz mor and mor fren 
Ri spelip; aid lo farenyrs* it mcks Qi lyrniy. to pro- 
naunis coor layuedsi, az riten ia cor burs, alinost im-- 
pasihil, 

Nau az to “hi inkeanviniensiz” iu menfiya. — hi 
Syrst iz, hat aur climedodpiz weld be last, ken- 
Sthuentli ui nat asyrteen miiniy meni 
uyrds.” — Etimalodfiz cr at prezent veri ynsiyricen ; 
byt sytf ez he cr, Yi old buks siil prizyre Tem, 


and ctinolodjists wild her fyind hem. Uyrds in 


hors cv tyin, thend/? her miinijs, az uel az speliy 


and pronyusiefiyn ; and ui du nett luk to fi 
far her prezent miiniys. Tf yr fritid kal e man e 
and ¢ vilen, hi wild hardli bi satisfyid inyi telin 
him, hat av hi uyrds eridfinali signifizid e 
lad ar syrvant; and hi yhyr, an yndyr plaunan, ar 
hi inhabitant ave viledfi. It iz frcun prezent iusedfi 
onli, Ri miinin. av uyrds iz to bi ditiyrmined. 

tir sekynd inkenviniens iz, hat “hi distinkfiyn 
bituiin uyrds av difyrent miiniy and similar sciund 
wuld bi distrevyid.’ — hat distinkfiya iz clrcadi di- 
strayid in pronaunsiy hen; and ui rilyi an Ri sens 
alon civ hi senteas to asyrteen, huith av hi several 
uyrds, similar in scund, ui intead. If his iz syfifient 


* Dr. Franklin used to lay some little stress on this circumstance, when 
he occasionally spoke on the subject. “A dictionary, formed on this mod- 
e], would have been serviceable to him, he said, even as an American ;” 
because, from the want of public examples of pronunciation in his own 
country, it was often difficult to learn the proper sound of certain words, 
which occurred very frequently in our English writings, and which of 
course every American very wel! understood as to their meaning. — B. V. 
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in hi rapiditi av diskors, it uil bi mutfi mor so in riten 
sentenses, huitfi mé bi red lezfiw'li, and atended to mor 
partikularli in kes av difikylti, han ui kan atend to e 
past sentens, huyil e spikyr iz hyryiiy ys alay uih 


nu uyns. 


Iur hyrd inkanviniens iz, hat “acal hi buks alredi 
riten uuld bi iusles.” — his inkanviniens wild onli kym 
an graduali, in e kors civ edfies. Iwand yi, and yhyr 
nau livin ridyrs, uuld hardli farget hi ius av hem. 
Piipil wild loy lyrn to riid hi old ryitig, ho he praktist 
Ri nu. — And hi inkcanviniens iz nat greter, han huat 
hes aktuali hapend in a similar kes, in Iteli. Foarmerli 
its inhabitants aal spok aad rot Lalin; az hi layuedft 
thendfid, hi speliy felod it. It iz tru hat, at prezent, 
e mir yulerwd Halien kant rid hi Latin buks ; ho 
née er stil red and yndyrstud byi meni. Byt, if Qi spel- 
in had nevyr bin thendfied, hi wuld nau hev found it 
myth mor difikylt to riid and ryit hiz on layuadfi; far 
riten uyrds uuld hev had no rilcfiyn to saunds, he uuld 
onli hev stud far higs; so hat if hi wild ekspres in 
ryitiy hi yidia hi hez, kuen hi saunds hi uyrd Vescoyo, 
hi myst iuz Qi letierz Episcopus. — In fart, huatever 
hi diftkyltiz and inkcnviniensiz nau er, uil bi mor 
iizili syrmaunted nau, han hiraftyr ; and sym tyim 
ar yhyr, it myst bidyns cr aur vyiliy. uil bikym hi 
sém uih hi Thyiniiz,* az to hi difikylli av lyrniy. and 
iuzing it. And it wild alredi hev bin syth, if ui had 
kantinud hi Saksyn speliy. and ryitiy, iuzed byt our 
Sorfahers. 

yi an, myi diir frind, iurs afckfiynelli, 

B. FRANKLIN. 
Lyndyn, 
Rreven-striit, Sept. 28, 1768. 


* Chinese. 
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it is even more difficult to say of what 
place. He was born in Boston, of course, 
and lived there until he was seventeen, 
but he was never there again during his 
formative years for more than a brief 
visit, as in 1724. After 1723, he rates 
as a Philadelphian, but actually he was 
off to England in November of 1724 for 
nearly two years (not counting the time 
of the voyages). The speech of his fel- 
low printers in London must have modi- 
fied that of so young an American, so 
that when he really became a Phila- 
delphian in October, 1726, he must have 
shown some British influence. We may 
suppose that something of a_ Boston- 
Philadelphia-London-Philadelphia blend 
now became Franklin’s habitual speech, 
with Philadelphia in the end probably 
predominating. For the Philadelphia 
influence now had the advantage of 
thirty-one long, busy, tradesman-politi- 
cian-Junto Club years, until Franklin 
went again to England in 1757 as the 
agent of Pennsylvania. By 1768, when 
he contrived his alphabet, he had been 
home again from 1762 to 1764 and was 
near the mid-point of his ten years as 
colonial representative in England just 
preceding the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. 


This was, then, his third sojourn in 
England, where by 1768 he had spent a 
total of roughly a decade. Granting the 
predominance of American, and espe- 
cially Pennsylvanian, influence in his 
speech, there must have been some Brit- 
ish influence. Franklin does not com- 
ment, so far as I can recall, that his 
speech and that of the British seemed 
different in pronunciation, though he 
allowed Hume to criticise his diction, 
and humbly agreed to abjure the Amer- 
ican words pejorate, colonize, and un- 
shakable. Franklin does confess the need 
of a dictionary which would give the 
correct pronunciation of British words 


not common in America. Such words, 
he avers, are often pronounced different- 
ly in the two countries. (See footnote, 
page 7 of the Franklin text included 
herein.) 

“Miss S———-n,” in her transcriptions 
herein, demonstrates that her pronuncia- 
tion and Franklin’s were essentially 
alike; the only noticeable difference is 
that for,to she uses only [tu], whereas 
Franklin uses [to] a great many times, 
with only one instance of [tu]. Since 
his [tu] appears in the Addison selec- 
tion, a rather formal piece, while [to] 
runs regularly through his familiar let- 
ter to Miss S———n, one may conjec- 
ture that he recognized [tu] as a more 
correct, probably more British, pronun- 
ciation. The pronunciation [to] is a 
matter of record in various places in 
America, as in The Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter, and in stressed positions in rustic 
South Carolina speech of this day. 


In all reasonableness, the speech of 
England and America could not have 
been by any means as divergent in 1768 
as a century later, when Ellis commented 
on the pronunciation of the two coun- 
tries. These transcriptions, then, appear 
to represent Franklin's version of Amer- 
ican middle-class and upper-class pro- 
nunciation, which may have been little 
different from middle-class, if not upper- 
class, British pronunciation. 


By 1768 the kite experiment (1752) 
was long past, and Franklin was “Doc- 
tor” Franklin, by virtue of his honorary 
degree of LL.D. (1759). from St. An- 
drews in Scotland and of his D.C.L. 
(1762) from Oxford. He had visited 
Belgium (1761), Holland (1761), Ger- 
many (1766), and France (1767). He 
had had correspondence with prac- 
tically every man of science in western 
Europe, from Scotland to Italy, and had 
met and talked with most of them. He 
was known to William Pitt and Ed- 
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mund Burke and to nearly every mem- 
ber of Parliament, especially in the 
House of Commons, where through the 
skillful answering of questions put by 
friend and foe, and by the nearest ap- 
proach in his whole life to delivering 
an oration, Franklin was an active in- 
strument in securing the repeal (1766) 
of the Stamp Act. Such a man, though 
modest by habit, could and did feel 
confident in his knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and could write confident- 
ly about its contemporary phonological 
structure. For whether he was conscious 
of it or not, he was by far the best crafts- 
man in the language on the American 
side of the water, and, if he had known 
many literary men on the British side, 
he would have found himself their 
equal. For with Pope, Swift, Sterne, 
Fielding and Richardson gone, and with 
Johnson, Boswell, Goldsmith, Gibbon, 
and even Burke yet to build their epoch, 
the competition was temporarily light. 
Franklin did meet Adam Smith, Alex- 
ander Carlyle and others in Scotland 
and probably held his own with them. 
He might accept Hume's criticism of his 
vocabulary, but he must have convinced 
Hume of the future of English on both 
sides of the Atlantic, for Hume advised 
Gibbon, almost in Franklin’s own words, 
to write in English instead of French. 
If as printer and writer, Franklin was 
well suited to write about his language 
medium, as philosopher and as the pos- 
sessor of the most eager and inquiring 
mind of his time, it was inevitable that 
he should do so. Though, by 1768, he 
had had to give up his earlier admira- 
tion for George III as a virtuous and 
generous ‘young monarch, he probably 
still cherished some of his own ideal of 
a great English-speaking empire, stand- 
ing astride the ocean; such an empire 
would need a lithe, active, rejuvenated 
language, stripped clean of the cumber- 
some, non-functional, hindering baggage 


which the spelling habits of centuries 
had accumulated. What might pass for 
patriotism toward this dream empire 
may have motivated Franklin’s revolu- 
tionary proposal of a new alphabet. His 
prophecy to Hume concerning the fu- 
ture of English in both the old and the 
new worlds supports this view. 

The “Miss S———-n,”” whom Vaughan 
so carefully refrains from naming out- 
right, was Mary (Polly) Stevenson, the 
daughter of Franklin's dear friend and 
landlady, Margaret Stevenson, with 
whom he lodged at 7 Craven Street (later 
moving with the Stevenson family to 36 
Craven St.) throughout all his sojourns 
in England after his first brief stay when 
he was a youth. Perhaps Vaughan, in 
concealing her name, had some notion 
of protecting the Stevensons from the 
accusation of corresponding with the 
rebel Franklin had turned out to be, 
whose book was being thus published in 
the mother country in the very midst of 
the rebellion; perhaps Vaughan was 
only following the custom of the time. 
At any rate, Mary Stevenson was one of 
the considerable list of women, begin- 
ning with Catherine Ray of Connecticut 
in 1755 and continuing to Mesdames 
Helvétius and Brillon in France in the 
seventies and eighties, who were drawn 
to the aging and aged Franklin, some 
more and some less platonically. Mary's 
friendship was to endure throughout 
Franklin’s life, even through her own 
marriage and widowhood, for as Mary 
Hewson, with her orphaned children, 
she was to visit him in France, and after 
the Revolution, to follow him to Phila- 
delphia. 

In 1768 Mary Stevenson was a _ per- 
sonable young girl whom Franklin had 
tried to match with his illegitimate son 
(and secretary) William. Possibly be- 
cause the matchmaking did not go well, 
Mary began in 1759 to live with an aunt 
in Wanstead in Essex. Franklin wrote 
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her as readily on scientific subjects as 
to his most learned friends, sending her 
a dissertation on the barometer and one 
on insects. Later he wrote her at Bristol 
about tides in rivers and about the effect 
of the sun’s heat on clothing. His mail- 
ing to her or showing to her the alpha- 
bet material is of a piece with this type 
of correspondence between them. This 
time her reply was from Kensington. 
Mary’s letter in his own alphabet is in 
itself a commentary on the apparent 
keenness of her mind, for she transcribed 
in his alphabet as accurately as he him- 
self did. From our point of view, it is 
invaluable to have her record of pure 
London speech to place beside Frank- 
lin’s American-British variety. 


QUESTIONS AND SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON FRANKLIN’S SCHEME 


1. Franklin’s sources—Franklin does 
not refer to any authority by name in 
connection with the alphabet. But since 
he was a printer, a writer and a great 
reader, it is unthinkable that he would 
not have read such books on spelling 
and pronunciation as were available at 
the time. In 1768 he could not have 
known Joshua Steele’s Prosodia Ration- 
alis (1779), Thomas Sheridan’s General 
Dictionary of the English Language 
(1780), nor John Critical Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary (1791). He must, 
of course, have known Samuel Johnson's 
large Dictionary (1755) and Johnson’s 
abridgment of the same (1756); but 
Johnson's dictionaries were not pro- 
nouncing dictionaries—nor were the 
several others then extant.'® 

Franklin could have known James 
Buchanan's Essay towards establishing a 


13 Johnson's Dictionary did mark the accent 
of syllables, as did John Wesley's Complete Eng- 
lish Dictionary (1753), the anonymous Pocket 
Dictionary (1753), Thomas Dyche and William 
Pardon’s New General English Dictionary, and 
Nathan Bailey’s Universal Etymological Diction- 
ary (1721). 


standard for an elegant and uniform pro- 
nunciation of the English Language 
throughout the British Dominions 
(1766), but I have so far discovered no 
mention of it. Neither do I find evi- 
dence that he knew Thomas Dyche’s 
Guide to the English Tongue (1710), 
nor the anonymous’ Grammar of the 
English Tongue (1713), nor The Expert 
Orthographist (1704), not to mention 
earlier works on English pronunciation. 


Actually, it was not Franklin's nature 
to require specific sources. His agile 
mind constant'y unearthed subjects for 
consideration and formed opinions con- 
cerning them. 


2. Franklin’s nomenclature. There 
was, of course, no standardized phonetic 
nomenclature in 1768. Such words as 
long and short had long been used by 
various writers: e.g., John Wallis (1653) . 
longum, breve; and John Wilkins 
(1668), long and short. These words 
were often used ambiguously, even as 
today, and Franklin did no better (page 
4, lines 21-26). He used aspiration once 
(page 2, line 7) less accurately than 
John Hart (1569) used aspiratis, aspira- 
tum, and once (page 2, line 8) in much 
the same sense. Like most writers be- 
fore and after him, he used descriptive 
words in a_ subjective fashion, with 
meanings which can only be conjectured. 
These include deepest (page 2, line 1), 
hollower (page 2, line 2), acute (page 
2, line 10), denser (page 2, line 19), 
duller (page 2, lines 19, 23) , fuller (page 
2, lines 16, 21, 23), and thinner (page 
2, line 25). A curious comment is that 
for s (page 2, line 18) the end of the 
tongue is moist. One wonders what 
peculiar significance he attached to that 
fact. 

On the other hand, Franklin used 
some terms in a strikingly accurate and 
modern sense. Among these are various 
statements of the degree of opening of 
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the mouth (page 2, lines 1-5), of the 
height of the tongue (page g, line 4), of 
the rounding of the lips (page 2, line 
6), of the point of valvular contact ‘of 
the tongue (page 2, lines 9, 14-21), of 
labiodental contact (page 2, lines 22, 
23), and of bilabial contact (page 2, 
lines 24-26). One feels that if he had 
continued to study the formation of 
speech sounds, he might have antici- 
pated such men as Alexander Melville 
Bell and Ellis by nearly a century. 


3. Franklin’s arrangement of sounds. 
Franklin very nearly anticipated some 
sort of vowel diagram, say a triangle. 
His first six vowels (pages 1 and 2), if 
the sixth were transferred to the top of 
the list, could quickly be arranged thus: 


5 6 
4 1 
2 
3 
which can be expanded to 
5 6 
5 6 
4 1 
{ 2 
2 
3 
designating 
i u 
I U 
o 
D 
we 


I have repeated 2, 4, 5 and 6 because 2 
comprises the vowels [9] and [p], 4 the 
vowels [e] and [e], 5 the vowels [i] 
and [1], and 6 the vowels [u] and [v], 
as we shall presently see. In his descrip- 
tion of these vowels (page 2, lines 1-6), 
Franklin has a quite modern concept of 
high and low, of rounding, and possibly 
(since he is specific when he comes to 
lg]. [t], and [1] (page 2, lines 9, 15, 
17), of front and back. When he looks 


at his sound system as a whole (page 3, 
lines 1-27), Franklin definitely has the 
concept of front and back. He starts 
with the vowels, assigning them in an 
indiscriminate group to the larynx (he 
says ““‘windpipe”’), and then follows for- 
ward in a reasonably accurate fashion 
from the velum to the lips. 

4. Voicing and unvoicing. Voicing 
and voicelessness was a concept for which 
Franklin groped, but which he never 
quite found. Most of his mistakes of 
transcription are failures in sensitivity 
to these factors. For example, page 5, 
lines 1-6, shows s correctly transcribed 
[z| in as, rising, pleased, but incorrectly 
transcribed [s| in drives, orders, rides. 
Voicing and voicelessness were on his 
mind when he wrote his undated Petti- 
tion of the Letter Z,’* where he has the 
letter z, in imitation of a Tatler article, 
to appeal to the Censor General for re- 
lief from the aggression of the letter s, 
which usurps the function of z in words 
like wise. But he never had a_ proper 
word for the difference between voiced 
and voiceless consonants. He says that 
{d] is “a little fuller” (page 2, line 16) 
than [t], that [z] is “a little denser and 
duller” (page 2, line 19) than [s]|, that 
{S| is “a little fuller’ (page 2, line 21) 
than [6], that [v] is “fuller and duller” 
(page 2, line 23) than [f], and that 
[p] is “thinner” (page 2, line 25) than 
[b]. He fails to realize fully that [d3| 
page 4, lines 6-8) and [t/] (page 4. lines 
8-10) are a voiced-voiceless pair of af- 
fricates, for he renders them [d/| and 
[tj]. The sound [5] must have eluded 
him completely, for he has no symbol 
for it to pair with his symbol for [| {| 
(page 1, line 11), and as Ellis com- 
plains,’® Franklin gives the impression 
of not knowing the sound of French j 
in jamais, when he states (page 4, lines 
10, 11) that it can be rendered as [zf]. 


14 Sparks, op. cit., VI, 304-305. 
15 Ellis, op. cit., Il, 1059. 
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Franklin realized that the voiced- 
voiceless plosives and fricatives should 
be paired on the basis of their forma- 
tion with the aid of the lips, tongue, 
teeth and gums; but it did not occur to 
him that the larynx played a part in dis- 
tinguishing the individuals in the pairs. 
As a result, he did not notice that he 
had reversed the order of the first and 
last pairs in the sequence [g-k] (page 
2, lines 9, 10), [t-d] (page 2, lines 15, 
16), [s-z] (page 2, lines 18, 19), [6-6] 
(page 2, lines 20, 21), [f-v] (page 2, 
lines 22, 23), [b-p] (page 2, lines 24, 
25). 

5. Stressing and unstressing. Franklin 
almost discovered the principle of un- 
stressing as a distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the English language; he all but 
discovered [a]. In second and distinc- 
tion, e.g. (page 7, line 24), he recognizes 
the unstressing in the final syllable of 
each by using his multiple-purpose vow- 
el (page 2, line 7), which appears to 
serve for [3], [a] and [a]; but he does 
not recognize any unstressed vowel what- 
ever in the word inconvenience. Thus 
he has what we may render as ['sekand], 
[dis'tmkfan],%° and 
In the next line he recognizes the’ un- 
stressing of the second syllable of dif- 
ferent, but not the last. Thus he ap- 
pears to say [‘difarent| for ['difarant]. 
He repeats such inconsistencies many 
times. Through them he raises doubt in 
our minds that he fully grasped the idea 
of unstressing—or perhaps unstressing 
was not completely established in the 
language in 1768. In any event, we 
should be eternally grateful that Frank- 
lin transcribed sentences, not isolated 
words. The chances are that during a 
part of the time he transcribed fluently, 


16 Tt is reasonable to suppose that Franklin 
intends | instead of in the second 
syllable. 

17 Franklin often forgot to double the | j} 
to distinguish [j] from [,]. 


as at conversational speed, but that now 
and again he would find himself slowed 
down and transcribing as if the words 
were spoken slowly. It is disappointing, 
though, that Franklin did not indicate 
any unstressed values for words like a, 
an, the, to, and, etc. 


6. Length. Franklin, like many of his 
time and for a long time after, even to 
this day, was confused on the subject 
of length. It is hard to know whether 
he had specifically in mind the meaning 
of duration, when he used long and 
short, or whether he used the terms to 
indicate vowels acoustically different to 
the degree of being regarded as entirely 
different vowels—i.e., belonging to en- 
tirely different phonemes. Probably 
there was something of both ideas in 
his mind, with perhaps the latter pre- 
dominating. Malone  suggests'® that 
Franklin was straining to hold his list 
of symbols to the maximum number of 
twenty-six, in order not to exceed the 
number: in the conventional alphabet. 
In any event, he has only one symbol 
each for the vowels in each of the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

folly—ball = fpli—bol 

lend—lane = lend—len 

did—deed = did—did 

books—true = buks (?) —tru 
In the case of the first three pairs, he 
intends, as he states definitely, to double 
the symbol for the “long” sound, i.e., 
the second of each pair, viz., ball, lane, 
deed. He often forgets the doubling, but 
his intention is nevertheless clear. 

He makes no statement about the 
fourth pair. Indeed, he may not have 
regarded the vowels of books and true 
as being different. He certainly did not 
double the vowel to show a difference.’® 


ISOp. cit., p. i 

19The apparent doubling in |yuld|_ for 
would is another matter, the first [y] being 
used as symbol for | w ]. 
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In his discussion (page 3, lines 31-32), 
he refers to wu as being sounded like oo, 
i.e., [ul]. 


Since Franklin had discovered that 
the sound of the letter 7 in shines is a 
diphthong, he did not fall into the com- 
mon error of regarding shines and ship 
as containing a “long 7” and a “short 7” 
respectively. 

7. The Semivowels. Franklin's keen 
ear detected the relationship of [w] to 
ju] and of [j] to [i]. Accordingly, he 
used [u] for [w] and [i] for [j]. Prob- 
ably he did not notice the glide charac- 
teristics of [w] and |[j], whereby they 
slide through a number of sounds end- 
ing with whatever vowel follows, as in 
we [wi] and you [ju]. Possibly he wel- 
comed such resemblance as he observed 
between [w] and [u] and between [j] 
and [i] as a help in keeping his symbols 
down to twenty-six. It is conceivable 
that he was aided in arriving at his very 
useful concept of the semivowels by his 
limited study of Latin, which would 
vield such words as iam and Julius, thus 
illustrating the |i]-quality of [j], and 
by his knowledge of French and Span- 
ish, where such words as oui [wi] and 
cuatro |kwatro| illustrate the [u|-qual- 
ity of [w]. 

fo] vs. [ou] 

There seems no doubt that Franklin 
used the single, or pure vowel [o], not 
the diphthongal [ou]. Franklin did not 
continue working with phonetics long 
enough to probe its depths or to become 
accurate in using his own alphabet; he 
probably did his: one surviving long 
piece of transcription at a single sitting, 
since it consists of his letter from Craven 
Street to Mary Stevenson on September 
28, 1768, in reply to hers from Kensing- 
ton on September 26: but in the rela- 
tively brief space of this letter, in the 
previously transcribed two stanzas (lines 
287-291) from Addison’s Campaign, and 
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in his discussion of his alphabet, he dem- 
onstrated that he was sensitive to diph- 
thongs. He not merely recognized the 
obvious 18th century analogs of [av] 
and [o1], but as previously noted, the 
less obvious analog of [ar], which, by 
reason of being generally spelled with 
one letter, might easily have escaped 
him. It seems reasonable then, that if 
his [o| had been pronounced as a diph- 
thong, he would have detected it. More- 
over, the opinions of other 18th century 
orthoepists, and of 19th and goth cen- 
tury scholars who have studied the times, 
are against the idea that [o| had been 
broken so early. 


[e] vs. [er] 

As in the case of [o—ov], the monoph- 
thong [e|, not the diphthong [er], ap- 
pears without doubt to have been reg- 
ular with Franklin. Other 18th century 
writers record [e| also, as well as later 
commentators. 

[>] and [p} 

The concept of long and short applies 
to Franklin’s [>] and [p| better than 
to any other sounds which he pairs on 
the basis of duration. Granting our 
present opinion that there are differ- 
ences of tongue elevation, of tongue 
backing and probably of muscle tension 
which distinguish “the two sounds, they 
are close enough acoustically to make 
it clear why Franklin can consider using 
the same symbol for both by doubling 
it for the “long” member of the pair. 
It is evident from the separation of the 
words with a semicolon (page 1, line 
2), that he means John and folly to 
illustrate the use of [pn], and awl and 
ball to illustrate [5]. It should be ob- 
served that the so-called short o is never 
pronounced [a] in Franklin’s speech, 
nor in the recordings of any 18th cen- 
tury British writer. 


[e] or [a] 
Franklin keys his symbol (page 1, line 
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3) with the words man, can. He uses 
this symbol also for the principal vowel 
in the so-called “broad-a” words of our 
time, such as command, past, blast, and 
lasting, as well as with calm and hardly. 
One would like to believe that Franklin 
adheres strictly to the principle of one 
sound per symbol and one symbol per 
sound, save where he uses the same sym- 
bol single and double for what he terms 
short and long; we should like to think 
he does not violate this principle in or- 
der to hold his maximum number of 
symbols to twenty-six; and above all, we 
should like to believe that his admitted- 
ly good ear was infallible. But when he 
uses (page 4, lines 10-11) ‘the symbol 
under discussion in transcribing Fr. 
jamais, our confidence is a little shaken. 
The French sound was probably never 
exactly [ze], even though Walker 
matches Franklin by equating the vowéls 
of English fat and marry with French 
fat and matin. We are tempted to sus- 
pect that in Franklin’s mind the two 
vowels were [2] and [a]. The later 
development of large and hardly sug- 
gests that they might have been [lard3] 
and [hardlr]; that would permit 3a'me ]; 
but all the other evidence, including the 
opinion of all the commentators, con- 
temporary and later, point to [z] as 
the sole sound for all these words. 
Franklin’s English seems, then, to have 
had no [a], and certainly no [a]. The 
sound [a] appears to have been infre- 
quent generally; “Italian a” was, appar- 
ently, then, as now, [a]; and according 
to Wallis and later Walker, even Fr. 
age and Ger. Mahl were pronounced 
with [9]. 


[e] and [e] 

The problem of [e] and [e] is by all 
odds one of the most complicated in 
Franklin’s phonetic work. To begin 
with, he gives (page 1, line 4) men, lend, 
name, lane as key-words. The fact that 
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men, lend and name, lane are grouped 
in pairs may be thought of as fortunate, 
indicating that men, lend are intended 
to illustrate the “short’’ sound [e|, and 
name, lane the “long” sound [e]|. The 
parallel arrangement of John, folly; 
awl, ball (page 1, line 2), to illustrate 
|p] and [9] respectively confirms this 
view. We rather incline to want to dis- 
regard the fact that Franklin, predis- 
posed by inclination and by a lifetime 
of writing and printing to be accurate 
and consistent in punctuation, purpose- 
ly uses a semicolon in John, folly; awl, 
ball, and only a comma in men, lend, 
name, lane. Were these vowels all alike 
in quality in Franklin’s time? When he 
says (page 4, lines 21-25) that the sym- 
bol [e] could be used singly for the 
“short” vowel of mend and doubled for 
the long vowel of remained, does he 
mean that the sounds were different only 
in duration? Or does he, following the 
custom of the times, and for want of 
time, experimentation, and modern the- 
ories of the phoneme, merely think dura- 
tion was the only difference, when ac- 
tually the two different vowels [e] and 
were involved? 


Franklin’s pairing [p-9] under a sin- 
gle symbol which he uses alone in lost 
and doubled in all, seems to give little 
light on either side of the question of 
{e| and [e], for he uses the symbol alone 
in call. The handling of [1-i] under a 
single symbol, which he uses alone in it 
and doubled in meanings, only repeats 
the problem, for he uses it alone in me. 
If only he and Miss Stevenson had been 
more meticulous in transcription, we 
could feel surer of how they pronounced. 
But in the two stanzas from Addison, 
Franklin uses the single symbol [e]| in 
when, angel, tempest, directs, itself, re- 
flects, heaven, and the doubled symbol 
[ee] for shakes, late, pale, stains, rains, 
fair. Angel with the symbol of when 
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gives us pause. Miss Stevenson, in her 
short letter, uses the single symbol for 
the critical vowel in Kensington, Sep- 
tember, alphabet, pronunciation, many, 
well, attend, letters, etymologies, conse- 
quently, unless, let, spell, way, and our- 
selves, and the doubled symbol in ascer- 
tain, their, same. Pronunciation and 
way with the symbol of let also gives 
us pause. In his own long letter, Frank- 
lin multiplies the confusion. In the first 
few lines he uses the single symbol for 
the critical vowel in objection, rectify- 
ing, alphabet, when, any, reformation, 
question, then, whether, and case, and 
the doubled symbol or the equivalent 
symbol with the circumflex above it in 
make, may, greater, they, compared, 
their. Reformation and case with the 
symbol of then constitute a repetition of 
the problem. The remainder of his let- 
The best 
we can say of his transcription of these 
sounds is that when he uses the doubled 
symbol he means it, but when he uses 
the single symbol we cannot always be 
sure whether it is by intention. 

In fairness to Franklin, it ought to be 
said that the sound [e] is much harder 
to distinguish from a monophthongal 
[e] of brief duration than from any sort 
of diphthongal [er]. In other words, the 
fe] and fe] of Franklin’s time were 
acoustically much closer together than 
the [er] and [e] of our time. 

Ellis, whose integrity as a phonetician 
of vast study and experience, including 
contact with phonetic geniuses like Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, cannot be doubted, 
is of surprisingly little help in discovering 
whether Franklin said [e-e:] or [e-e:]. 
He comments blandly (page 75) that 
“Franklin simply gives men, lend, name, 
lane as examples of the same sound, and 
this is very nearly the modern practice” 
(1868). [Italics mine.] In his “Key to 
Paleotype” (page 4), he gives the fol- 
lowing: 


ter is full of similar instances. 
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e = (eO),*° E. met, G. fett, F. jette 
(met, fet, zhet), see (EF). 

ee = long of (e), E. mare, Mary, 


(meex, Mees‘r?) . 
Nor does his reference to 
pletely clarify his meaning. 
E = (#—O), I. e aperto, occ. E. met, 
G. fett (met, fret). 
Here Ellis is evidently referring to a 
variant of the first, whose nature is 
somewhat uncertain in view of the 
contradiction between (—O) and “e 
aperto.” 
His neighboring entries using the same 
symbols in italics are perhaps pertinent. 
e = (e—O), E. aerial, F. été (eer-ivl, 
ete), I. e chiuso. 
ee = long of (e), E. ailing (ee liq), 
see (eel, ee’j) 
In terms of IPA, we appear to have in 
the foregoing two pairs of sounds: 


(F) 


com- 


Short Long 
1. [e:] 
2. [e] [e:] 


Ellis always uses his paleotype [fe] and 
jee], meaning, it would seem, [e] and 
|e:], in reference to Franklin’s pronun- 
ciation, indicating his apparent convic- 
tion that Franklin said [men, lend, ne:m, 
[le:n]. This point undoubtedly invites 
further study. Meanwhile, in this arti- 
cle, I am following the commoner prac- 
tice of considering that Franklin said 
|men, lend ne:m, le:n}. 


fu] and [vu] 

One of the most difficult problems of 
Franklin’s system arises from the fact he 
gives no hint as to whether he distinguish. 
ed between [u] and [vu]. His key-words 
(page 1, line 6) are tool, fool, and rule, 
all on the side of [u]. When we come 


20 Ellis explains his diacritic (O) as meaning 
(p. 2) “‘widening’ or distending the pharynx 
and oral passages,” and (—) before a symbol as 
“removing the effect of the diacritic.” The 


combination (—O), then, means “with narrowed 
pharynx.” 

21 This refers to modern Southern English 
pronunciation only. 
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to his and Miss Stevenson’s transcrip- 
tions, we find two, too (Stevenson) , true, 
your, into (Stevenson), could (Steven- 
son), books, look, should, and would 
indifferently represented with the same 
vowel symbol. He does not double the 
symbol to suggest any difference of dura- 
tion, or of whatever he intends when he 
says “long” and “short.” Franklin's 
contemporary, Buchanan, groups (1766) 
full, push, and sugar together as if they 
had a common character, but clouds the 
issue by distinguishing between their 
vowel and that of butcher, puss and put. 
(In the latter three, Ellis interprets Bu- 
chanan as using [a], by which Ellis 
himself in this case means [a].) Wal- 
ker, only twenty-three years after Frank- 


lin, uses his [a] in would, could, etc., 
apparently meaning [vu]. All the mod- 
ern interpreters of Franklin, from Ellis 
onward, appear to yield to the belief 
that Franklin used [u] in both rule and 
book. Pending further study, there seems 
little else to do. 


[ju] and [u] 

Franklin is fortunately clear on the 
use of [ju] (which he renders as [iu}). 
In furious (page 5, line 4), pure (page 
5, line 7), accurate (page 5, line 17) 
(S), your (page 5, line 16), useless (page 
5, line 24), etc., the intent is unmistaka- 
ble, by reason of the two symbols used 
in every case. In view of his regularity 
in the use of [ju], we are inclined to 
believe he is making no oversight in 
writing [u] alone in new, continually, 
continued and particularly. Miss Steven- 
son says [nu] for new also. 


[ar] 

Franklin's [ar] is clearly [ai]. He ex- 
plains the point in detail (page 4, lines 
29-32), saying that the first vowel was 
like that in unto, and the other like that 
in deed and keep. He even doubles the 
second symbol to make it clear that he 
means [i], not [1]. This diphthong 


agrees well with that of other eighteenth 
century writers. Only Walker evades 
the issue by using his [i] for the sound 
of i in ice. But he no doubt meant [ai]. 
This value of the diphthong has _ per- 
sisted even to the present time in some 
areas, as in rural Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island; and as 
Shewmake records, in Virginia.** 


[av] 

Franklin says [ou] for [av]. That 
pronunciation is not far from the [au] 
or [au] of the Expert Orthographist, 
and is probably nearly identical with 


the [ou| of Buchanan and the [ou] of 
Walker. 
[or] 

Franklin unfortunately happens upon 
[or] in only one word in his transcrip- 
tions, that word being destroyed. His 
transcription is a curious one (page 7, 
lines 26-27), which we may _ render 
[drstroaid|. Despite the fact that he 
writes the word twice, one is inclined to 
believe that he has hardly set down what 
he meant; the very fact that the repeated 
word comes so close to the first instance 
of it might cause him to repeat what 
looks to be an error. If the [| of the 
curious triphthong [>i] were omitted, 
Franklin would agree well with others 
of his times, as well as with us of the 
present day. 

This may be the place to observe that 
Franklin has considerable trouble with 
his symbol for [a,a|. For hurrying 
(page 8, line 4) he gives [haraiin], again 
with a superfluous [a]. And as will be 
seen later, he gets into additional dif- 
ficulty in rendering the “vowel r.” 


[r, 3, a] 
Franklin does not mince words in 
making it clear that his [r] is a tongue- 
point trill. He says (page 2, line 14), 


22 Shewmake, Edwin, English Pronunciation 
in Virginia (Davidson, N. C., 1927), pp. 24-25. 
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“the tip of the tongue a little loose or 
separate from the roof of the mouth and 
vibrating.” 

The history of r in the language would 
indicate that Franklin was thinking of 
r initial in the syllable. As far back as 
1640, Ben Jonson was saying, 

R is the Dogs letter, and hurreth in the sound; 
the tongue striking the inner palate, with a 
trembling about the teet). It is sounded firm 


in the beginning of words, more liquid in the 
middle, and ends. 


Unfortunately for full agreement with 
this view of the r of 128 years earlier, 
Franklin uses Art as his key-word. It 
would follow that Franklin must have 
trilled even the postvocalic r. If this 
may be admitted, then I take it that his 
stressed and unstressed vowel 1's, as in 
murmur, are also trilled. Since un- 
stressing as a general principle is not 
wholly clear to him, he does not’ dis- 
tinguish between the first and second 
syllables of a word like murmur, but 
uses the same symbols for both. We may 
render the word [marmar] as an equiva- 
lent of his symbolization; perhaps he 
meant [marmoar], which would be close, 
excepting for the trill, to our general 
American [mmo]. But Franklin is not 
consistent in his transcriptions, and so 
leaves us very uncertain on some points. 
Taking stressed syllables first, we find 
that he uses [ar] in servant (page 
7, line 21), hurrying (page 8, line 4). 
whirlwind (page 5, line 6), etc., in a 
very regular fashion, and then breaks 
his regularity with [larn] (page 8, line 
10), [larnm] (page 7, line 7), 
fanlernd] (page 8, line 15). In un- 
stressed syllables, he uses [ar], presum- 
ably equal to [ar] in a great many words, 
such as whether (page 6, line 15), sur- 
mounted (page 6, line 16), greater (page 
6, line 17), overcome (page 6, line 19), 
over (page 6, line 23), etc., but shifts 
to er, presumably [er], in imperfection 
(page 6, line 29), greater (page 8, line 


11), forefathers (page 8, line 29), what- 
ever (page 8, line 22), etc. It must be 
admitted that he never fails to render 
with [ar] a syllable containing ur, but 
that he often renders with [er] a syllable 
containing er. The ear of unlearned 
(page 8, line 15) is only a_ partial 
exception. All this is despite his di- 
rect statement (page 1, line 7) that the 
syllable er (presumably unstressed) con- 
tains [a]. We are left to decide whether 
all the stressed syllables in question con- 
tained [ar] and the unstressed ones 
[ar], with Franklin making errors now 
and then under the influence of the 
spelling, or whether there actually were 
some words pronounced only with [er], 
and some vacillating between [er] and 
[ar]. Walker, less than a quarter of a 
century later, arbitrarily pronounces all 
these words spelled with er and yr, such 


as fern and myrtle, with [e], presumably 
with [er], and those spelled with 77, or, 
our, and ur, such as bird, word, journey, 


and burn, with [u], presumably [ ar}. 


MISCELLANY 


Both Franklin and Miss Stevenson re- 
tain the / in would, and Franklin retains 
it in could, should and calm. 1 am of 
the opinion that they pronounced the L 
For all of Franklin's errors of transcrip- 
tion, the inclusion of silent letters was 
not frequent with him. And this is not 
a case, I should say, of a speaker's imag- 
ining he pronounced /, as Malone con- 
jectures. If there had been a possible 
substitution for /, as in modern southern 
walk, talk, Franklin might have been 
deceived. The southerner often will tes- 
tify that he is pronouncing the / of talk, 
when he is hearing himself say [took]. 
The sound [o] is notoriously like dark 
[1|, as witness the evolution of Lat. 
cal (t) dus to Fr. chaud, or Cockney milk 
to [mrok]. But no comparable evolu- 
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tion has taken place in could, would, 
and should. Just possibly it might have 
occurred in calm, which would then be 
something like [kzom]. 


Franklin pronounces friend as | frind | 
(page 8, line 30); but he says [intend | 
for intend and [den] for then (page 6, 
line 14), etc. He also said [git] (page 6, 
line 23) for get. 

Franklin pronounces ere as [er| (page 
8, line 23). Some old or rustic people 
say [er] and [zr] to this day. 


Franklin says [hez] (page 8, line 21), 


and [hev| (page 8, line 27). Miss 
Stevenson says [hev] (page 5, line 
16). 


Franklin transcribes whole as [hwol| 
(page 6, line 17). So does Buchanan in 
1766. 


Franklin says {ansarte:n] (page. 7, 
line 13) for uncertain. Walker does not 
support this pronunciation. Perhaps 
Franklin was influenced by having just 
transcribed ascertain as [zsarte:n| (page 
7, line 12). 


Franklin appears to say [lenwed3| 
(page 7, line 8) for language. 


Franklin transcribes the expletive 
there as [Seer] (page 6, line 14) and 
always as [olwez| (page 6, line 11). 
Already is {dlreedi| (page 7, line 26). 
What is [mzt] (page 8, line 11). 


Bosom (page 5, line 12) is transcribed 
with [| in the first syllable. 


Leisurely (page 8, line 2) is tran- 
scribed with [e] in the first syllable. 
The pronunciations [piprl| (page 8, 


line 10) and [pnstbrl] (page 7, line 9g) 
for people and possible, seem strained 


to us now, yet in Maine ['de vil] for 
devil and ['le vil] for level can be heard. 


PALATALIZATION 


Franklin shows that certain palataliza- 
tions were thoroughly established, as in 
imperfection (page 6, line 29), objec- 
tion (page 6, line g), distinction (page 
7, line 24), and affectionately (page 8, 
line go), all of which he transcribes with 
[fan] for tion. But on the other hand 
he transcribes [naturel] (page 6, line 
11] for natural, [ektuzl:|] (page 8, line 
12) for actually, and [greduzli] (page 
8, line 8) for gradually. Apparently the 
palatalizations and [d3], as in mod- 
ern [neztfaral|, and [grad3valr| had 
not yet become established. 


* * * 

It is interesting to speculate whether, 
if Franklin had pursued his interest in 
a new alphabet, he might have counter- 
balanced the crystallizing effect which 
Johnson's Dictionary (1755) had on 
English orthography. The universal 
regret that he did not go further is 
by implication expressed in a paragraph 
in The Handbook of Simplified Spell- 
ing, published by the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board in 1919.7° 

Benjamin Franklin, practical printer and filos- 
ofer, uttered his protest against the irrational- 
ity of English spelling in a “Scheme for a New 
Alphabet and Reformed Mode of Spelling” 
(1768), and later went so far as to compile a 
dictionary based theron and to hav special 
tipes cast for printing it. He thought he was 


“too old to pursue the plan,” however, and the 
work was never printed. 


23 Simplified Spelling Bulletin (Simplified 
Spelling Board, 1 Madison Ave., New York), 
VIII—1, April, 1919, p. 8. 
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Seminary 
MirtAM J. Rosinson, Baptist Woman's Missionary 
Union 
Arcus TREsIpDER, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Louis- 
ville 
Bos WILLIAMSON, Station WMIK, Middlesboro 
LOUISIANA 
QuinTILLA ANpERS, Northwestern State College 
Wapo W. BrabEN, Louisiana State University 
Cuinton W. Braprorp, Louisiana State University 
Rosert B. CApEL, Northwestern State College 
ALBERT L. Capuper, Southwestern La. Institute 
EpirH Dabney, Louisiana State University 
MARGARET ECKHART FAULK, Crowley 
Gites W. Gray, Louisiana State University 
Vonnie Haisty, Southeastern Louisiana College 
DonALD HarRINGTON, Louisiana State University 
HeLeN Stewart Harrison, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity 
Harriett Ipot, Louisiana State University 
FRANCINE MERRITT, Louisiana State University 
Roy D. Murpny, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Vera A. Pau, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
W. Frepric Piette, Northwestern State College 
Cuartes A. Rosperts, Natchitoches 
CLaupe L. SHAvER, Louisiana State University 
LAWRENCE Voss, Louisiana State University 
H. WaLpo Wasson, Southwestern Louisiana Inst. 
WesLeY WIKSELL, Louisiana State University 
C. M. Wise, Louisiana State University 


MAINE 

HELEN Brown, Yarmouth 

Tuerese IRENE Dumais, University of Maine 
MARYLAND 

WiLuiaM W. Evans, U. S. Naval Academy 

Puitip J. GLAsNer, Johns Hopkins Hospital 

WituaM G. Harpy, Johns Hopkins Hospital 

WIn1FRED OpcGRANDE, Washington College 

GERTRUDE REINBOLD, St. Mary’s Female Seminary 

Marion P. Rosinson, Goucher College 

MartTHa C. Stone, La Plata High School 

W. FLetcHer Tarr, Washington Missionary College 

MILTON J. WiksELL, University of Maryland 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Joseru G. Brin, Boston University 
RutH D. Exper, Tufts College 
K. Dononvuet, Veteran’s 

Boston 
Inez E. Hecarty, Wellesley College 
HELEN B. Lee, Newton High School . 


Administration, 


MARGARET A. MCELRoy, Hingham Public Schools 
ALICE W. MILts, Mount Holyoke College 

WILBERT PRONOVOsT, Boston University 

AGNES M. REARDON, Lynn Public Schools 


_ NADINE SHEPARDSON, Mount Holyoke College 


Linwoop I. Siptey, Wheelock College 

Vera A. SICKELS, Smith College 

WILLIAM B. Spink, Boston 

M. Statey, The Staley College of the 
Spoken Word 

CLaricE TATMAN, Mount Holyoke College 


MICHIGAN 

WaLpo Assor, University of Michigan 

Epwarp S. Avison, Hope College 

PauL D. BAGWELL, Michigan State College 

Tom C. Battin, University of Michigan 

AvBert B. Becker, Western Michigan College of 
Education 

Jack E. Benper, University of Michigan 

HARLAN BLOOMER, University of Michigan 

GiFForD BLYTON, Western Michigan College of 
Education 

Gerorce V. BOHMAN, Wayne University 

Cart G. Branpt, University of Michigan 

DonaLp O. BuELL, Michigan State College 

Haypen K. Carrutu, University of Michigan 

Joun N. CrLancy, University of Michigan 

Moree Compere, Michigan State College 

A. T. Corpray, Michigan State College 

Rupert L. Cortricnt, Wayne University 

Mary E. Cryan, Grand Rapids Public Schools 

Herbert L. Curry, Central Michigan College of 
Education 

James D. Davis, Michigan State College 


_Epcar L. DeForest, Michigan State College 


G. E. DENsMore, University of Michigan 

CiypE W. Dow, Michigan State College 

MAURENE AGNES Doy te, Evangelical Lutheran In- 
stitute for the Deaf 

HAROLD DresseL, River Rouge Schools 

Merce A. Dunn, Whittaker 

Louis M. Eicu, University of Michigan 

J. V. GaRLANnb, Albion College 

Harriet C. GREEN, Rackham School, 
State Normal College 

Hitprep A. Gross, Detroit Public Schools - 

LAWRENCE W. Grosser, University of Michigan 

WILLIAM P. HALsteap, University of Michigan 

CurNEL S. HAMPTON, Michigan State College 

DonaLp Haywortn, Michigan State College 

Joun M. Heapny, Detroit Board of Education 

FREDERICK R. Howe, Michigan State College 

ErHeL A. Kaump, Kalamazoo College 

STANLEY N. Kinney, Michigan State College 

BERNARD J. KNiTTEL, Michigan State College 

LEONARD LEONE, Wayne University 

ANNA E, LinpBLom, W. Michigan Coll. of Education 

MERRILL WARD MCCLATCHEY, Detroit 

ANNIE M. McGurk, Michigan State College 

ERNEsT MAppock, University of Michigan 

Epwarp J. MAjeskE, Sacred Heart Academy, Detroit 

J. D. MeNncnHorer, Michigan State College 

M. Victor MICHALAK, Albion College 

N. Epp MILLER, University of Michigan 

Witsur E. Moore, Central Michigan College of 
Education 

Lucia M. Michigan State College 

Ceci, H. NICKLE, Michigan State College 

L. LaMont Okey, University of Michigan 
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Lynn E. Orr, Wayne University 

Meret Parks, Speech Correction Dept., Detroit 

Witson B. PauL, Michigan State College 

DorotHy W. PERKINS, Dowagiac City Schools 

WILLIAM M. Pirkin, Michigan State College 

James H. Piatt, Michigan State College 

ROLLIN W. QuimBy, University of Michigan 

EMMETT RANey, Central Michigan College 

WitFerp P. Rayner, Jackson Junior College 

PAUL B. Rickarp, Wayne University 

Forest A. Roserts, Northern Michigan College of 
Education 

WEsTLEY ROWLAND, Alma College 

RANDALL RUECHELLE, Michigan State College 

JoHN W. SATTLER, Michigan State Normal 

WILLIAM Scurier, Hope College 

Jack SCHWARTZ, Wayne University 

FE. Ray SKINNER, Wayne University 

Marjorie G. SmirH, Cass Technical H. S., Detroit 

LILLIAN SOKOL, Hamtramck High School 

HAROLD E. SpPONBERG, Michigan State College 

Jim Bos StTeEpHENSON, Highland Park Junior Coll. 

Marion F. Stowe, Michigan State Normal School 

J. Tousey, Wayne University 

W. N. Viota, Pontiac Senior High School 


]. Date Wetscu, Alma College 


MINNESOTA 

T. O. Anprus, University of Minnesota 

MyrtLe C. Bacon, Technical H. S., St. Cloud 
Lucy MAE E. BERGMAN, University of Minnesota 
EvELYN R. Brortt, Austin Public Schools 

K. BERNER DAHLEN, Augsburg College 

Howarp GILKINSON, University of Minnesota 
RAYMOND J. Happe, South St. Paul High School 
ERNEST HENRIKSON, University of Minnesota 
Mason A. Hicks, St. Cloud State Teachers College 
Tuomas D. Houcnin, Fairmont Public Schools 
WILLIAM SMILEY HoweELL, University of Minnesota 
Joun V. Irwin, University of Minnesota 

V. ArTHUR KonuMAKI, Winona High School 
THEODORE F. NELSON, St. Olaf College 

EsTHER J. OLson, University of Minnesota 
Mary Gwen Owen, Macalester College 

\cnes RiseTTER, Concordia College 

LELAND SCHUBERT, Carleton College 

WENDELL Waite, University of Minnesota 
FRANK M. WHITING, University of Minnesota 
DONALD Woops, University of Minnesota 

E. W. ZieBARTH, University of Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 

Mitprep ALLEN, Gulfport 

CHLOE ARMSTRONG, University of Mississippi 

PAUL DICKERSON Branpes, University of Mississippi 
CHARLES M. GETCHELL, University of Mississippi 
Beverty Hopces, Blue Mountain College 

Jean Lowrey, Blue Mountain College 

Neva M. Wricut, Gulf Park College 


MISSOURI 

Bower Ay, University of Missouri 

ELBERT BowEN, University of Missouri 
Donatp C. BRYANT, Washington University 
Dorotry E. Coats, University of Missouri 
IRENE CocerR, Southwest Missouri State College 
SHEROD J. COLLINs, Northeast Missouri State T. C 
Berry L. Comer, St. Louis University 

E. Davis, Cabool High School 

JEAN Conyers Ervin, University of Missouri 
CrectL HELDERMAN, St. Louis Public Schools 


Rosert D. Hume, Lindenwood College 

Rosert A. JOHNSTON, St. Louis University 

Ava L. LaBerce, Beaumont High School 

C. Leypen, Stephens College 

Currton §S. Lines, Stephens College 

James I. Lore, University of Missouri 

Mitprep A. McGinnis, Central Institute for the 
Deaf 

CHARLES P. PATERSON, St. Louis University 

FRANK M. Raric, University of Missouri 

Loren D. Rew, University of Missouri 

MAXINE SCHLINGMAN, St. Louis University 

Haron C. Svanoe, Central Missouri State College 

CuarLotrre G. WELLS, University of Missouri 

L. Wurre, University of Missouri 

ELIzABETH WorrELL, Northeast Missouri State T. C. 


MONTANA 


Rosert W. ALBricHtT, Montana State University 
Tuora M. Baker, Eastern Montana State Normal 
Lois A. Lee, Northern Montana College 

JouN SHEPHERD, Montana State University 
SANFORD G. WHEELER, Montana State University 


NEBRASKA 
Harovp L. AHRENDTS, Nebraska S, T. C., Kearney 
FRANK T. ALusow, Hastings College 
Mrs. Rospert H. ConNeELL, University of Nebraska 
LucILE CyYPREANSEN, University of Nebraska 
NORMAN: J. HANSEN, Doane College 
Leroy T. Laase, University of Nebraska 
DonaALp OLson, University of Nebraska 
MAXINE TRAUERNICHT, University of Nebraska 


NEVADA 
RoceR JosePH, Senior High School, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Joun E. Bairv, University of New Hampshire 
Josern D. Batcuecter, Univ. of New Hampshire 
EpmMuNp A. Cortez, Univ. of New Hampshire 
WILLIAM TRUFANT Foster, Jaffrey 


NEW JERSEY 


Jeanette D. ACKERMAN, Branch Brook School, 
Newark 

Mary G. M. BucHANAN, Burnt Mills School 

ELIzABeTH L. CAUGHRAN, Tenafly High School 

ROWENA FaiRcHILD, Centenary Junior College 

Grorce W. FLunmarty, Princeton Theological 
Seminary 

Vincent B. GrirFin, Bancroft School 

Wicsur S. Howe tt, Princeton University 

JANE INGE, New Jersey College for Women 

THomas SETON Lone, St. Benedict's Prep. School 

DarreL J. Mase, Newark State Teachers College 

RicHarp C. REAGER, Rutgers University 

J. WALTER Reeves, The Peddie School 

VALENTINE D. RossiLii, Newark 

DorotHy TayLor, New Jersey College for Women 

Rutu Tuomas, Passaic Public Schools 

Frances B. Tissrrs, Newark Public Schools 

Erik Watz, New Jersey College for Women, Rut- 
gers University 

ANNETTA L. Woop, State Teachers Coll., Montclair 


NEW MEXICO 


Rosperr E. 
Mexico 


BARTON ALLEN, University of New 
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NEW YORK 

RayMonp H. AseL, College of the City of N. Y. 

Rose L. ABERNATHY, Croton-Harmon High School 

H. Darkes ALBRIGHT, Cornell University 

CarROLL C. ARNOLD, Cornell University 

JAMEs J. Barry, Queens College 

WILLIAM AuBURN BEHL, Brooklyn College 

Paut C. Boomstiter, New York State College for 
Teachers 

Tuomas E. Boone, Columbia University 

IrvING BRANMAN, College of the City of N. Y 

M. Braunuicn, Supplementary School for 
Lip Reading and Speech Correction 

JouN Mark Bropnuy, Evander Childs High School 

Hazev P. Brown, College of the City of New York 

Mrs. LucinpA N. BukEeLey, New York University 

J. CALviIn CALLAGHAN, Syracuse University 

LuciLeE CALverT, New York City 

Donatp J. Carty, Manhattan College 

Joun Cartuey, Feagin School of Dramatic Art 

Giraup Cuester, Cornell University 

SYLVIA STEINHARDT CHIPMAN, Phonatica Speech Im- 
provement Camp for Children 

Donavp L. Criark, Columbia University 

LEoLa M. Crark, Southampton High School 

Doris R. CLEARY, Great Neck Public Schools 

ELEANOR F. CLELAND, Pleasantville High School 

Cuutton, Yonkers School Eight 

RoOsLyN CocHRANE, School District, Bronx 

Rev. BrorHer C. Cornetius, Christian Brothers 
Academy, Syracuse 

KENNETH DAMON, College of the City of New York 

Rutu A. Damon, Russell Sage College 

J. T. DANtEL, State Teachers College, Geneseo 

O.ive Burcu Davis, Hunter College High School 

WituiAM L. Di Novis, St. Johns College 

Dorotrny Doos, Hunter College 

ORMOND J. Drake, New York University 

MELBA Hurp Duncan, Brooklyn College 

MaryjorigE L. Dycke, Hunter College 

RutH BERMAN EISENBERG, Stevenson Schools, Mon- 
teford County 

ARTHUR EISENSTADT, Cornell University 

Joser ELFENBEIN, State Teachers College, Oneonta 

LEONARD FINLAN, New York University 

Cuarves A. Fritz, New York University 

E. GILMAN, Queens College 

BERNARD J. GoLpstEIN, Columbia University 

EvELYNE F. Gorpon, New York City Public Schools 

James S. GREENE, National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders, New York City 

Cyrit F. Hacer, Syracuse University 

Rosert HETHMON, Cornell University 

Exvpon K. JERoME, New York State Teachers Coll. 

ALBERT E. JOHNSON, Cornell University 

C. Bishop Jounson, A. B. Davis High School 

Dororny Hopkins KirKLAND, Emma Willard School 

Epcar L. Koren, Fordham University 

EVELYN KONIGSBERG, Richmond Hill High School 

MAGDALENE KRAMER, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Perer KucuMy, Cornell University . 

Joseru A. Kunn, Long Beach High School 

Epwarp J. LAHERTY, Jamaica High School 

Vivian S. LAWRENCE, College of the City of N. Y. 

Muriet G. Leany, Board of Education, New York 
City 

Gasmart H. Leverton, Samuel French & Co., N. Y. 

HELEN J. Levinson, Brooklyn College 

DorotHy MACcKINNON, Brooklyn 


Louis A. MALLory, Brooklyn College 

RutH B. MANSER, New York University 

WILLARD B. MarsH, Hamilton College 

Connie McApams, New York City 

E_mMer L. McCarty; New York University 

J. Epwarp McEvoy, Syracuse 

ELEANOR MCLELLAN, New York City 

Epwarp MEIsTER, Samuel Compers Tech. & Voca- 
tional High School, New York City 

ROsLYN J. MENDELL, New York City Schools 

Yetra G. MitcHeLt, New York University 

ArTHuR G. MULLIGAN, Cardinal Hayes H. S., Bronx 

Louise R. Netsen, Brooklyn College 

OrpEAN G. Ness, Syracuse University 

VIRGINIA R. NEWFIELD, New York City 

Inez NorMAN, Garden City High School 

M. O'Connor, Wadleigh High School, 
New York City 

Pierce C. OMMANNEY, Brooklyn College 

J. M. Brooklyn College 

WiLuiaAM G. PEACHER, Syracuse University 

Linsey S. Perkins, Brooklyn College 

CLARENCE A. Peters, Research Reports, Inc. 

Rutu E. Potson, Ithaca 

LetiTI1A RAUBICHECK, New York City Schools 

Rosert F. Ray, Albany 

Ora THoMAs ReEYNOLDs, Hunter College 

Georce P. Rice, Jr., Columbia Univ. and C.C.N.Y. 

Marie J. Rosinson, Syracuse University 

H. RayMonp Ross, New York University 

Lousene G. Rousseau, Harper & Brothers, N. Y. C. 

Eart H. RyAn, College of the City of New York 

L. E. Sawa, Polytechnic Institute of BrookylIn 

CARLETON E. SAUNDERS, JR., Cortland State T. C. 

Joseru T. ScHLEsINGER, New York City 

Ratpu N. Scumipt, Syracuse Univ., Utica College 

ALAN SCHNEIER, Theatre, Inc. 

Leo SuHapiro, Anti-Defamation League, New York 
City 

Mary Acnes SHEA, St. Joseph’s College for Women 

ANDREW W. SHOOK, New York University 

C. Duryea Situ, Alfred University 

Hersert L. Smiru, Syracuse University 

Loretta WaGNER SMITH, Brooklyn College 

Mary Smit, Teachers College, Cortland 

Mitton SmitH, Columbia University 

Josern T. V. Snee, Cathedral College 

WALTER H. STAINTON, Cornell University 

Ruopa M. Sutra, Hofstra College 

Jane Taytor, Hunter College 


BARBARA ‘THAYER, Union Endicott High School, 


Endicott 
K. Tuomas, Cornell University 
Lester THONSSEN, College of the City of New York 
EDWARD THORLAKSON, New York University 
STANLEY D. Travis, University of Buffalo 


' GEORGIANA VON Tornow, St. Teachers C., Fredonia 


Howarp W. Townsenp, Brooklyn College 
RicHarD H. Turner, New York City 

EUGENE VASILEW, University of Buffalo 

NicHoLas EpMuUND WesTHoF, St. John’s University 
ARLEIGH B. WILLIAMSON, New York University 
J. A. Winans, Ithaca 

Henry C. YOUNGERMAN, Syracuse University 

Jane Dorsey ZIMMERMAN, Columbia University 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Vivian E. Burton, Greenville. High School 
Rusy GRANT Doucan, Rocky Mount 
Cuarces R. University of North Carolina 
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JANE E. Gritts, University of North Carolina 
NorMAN W. Matrtis, University of North Carolina 
EsTHER L. SCHWERMAN, Duke University 

JosepH C. WeTHERBY, Duke University 

EARL Wynn, University of North Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA 


EpDNA GILBERT, State Teachers College, Minot 

W. FERRON HALvorson, Radio Station KVN]J, Fargo 
ANDREW J. KOCHMAN, University of North Dakota 
JOHN S. PENN, University of North Dakota 

Dran WeEnstrOM, State Teachers College, Minot 


OHIO 


STANLEY AINsworRTH, Ohio State University 

ELIZABETH ANDERSCH, Ohio University 

J. Jerrery Aver, Oberlin College 

G. BRADFORD BARBER, Ohio State University 

Joun W. Brack, Kenyon College 

PauL CARMACK, Ohio State University 

Amy BisHor CHAPIN, Western Reserve University 

CONNIE StENA COLLins, Western Reserve University 

WituiaM C. Craic, College of Wooster 

Guiapys L, Cincinnati Public Schools 

LIONEL Crocker, Denison University 

W. Roy Diem, Ohio Wesleyan University 

ELNoRA M. DRAFAHL, Western College _ 

J. Garser College of Wooster 

DouGLAs EHNINGER, Ohio State University 

Bert Emstey, Ohio State University 

Rosert G. GuNDERSON, Oberlin College 

WARREN GuTHRIE, Western Reserve University 

EvizABeTH AsH Hawk, Toledo Public Schools 

Tuomas L. Heaptey, Western Reserve University 

CLAIR HENDERLIDER, Western Reserve University 

EvizABeTH J. Hitrie, Akron 

RutH Beckey Irwin, Ohio State Department of 
Education, Columbus 

ArtrHuur L. KALTENBORN, College of Wooster 

CLaupE E. KANTNER, Ohio University 

Ray E. Kersey, Ohio State University 

FRANKLIN H. KNower, Ohio State University 

ELIZABETH Koops, Ohio University 

Louis P. Krauss, Western Reserve University 

DANIEL KREMPEL, Ohio State University 

A. C. Ohio University 

CHARLES LAyToN, Muskingum College 

RutH Lunpin, Western Reserve University 

ADELINE E. McCLeLLanp, Bowling Green State 
University 

Lowe, G. McCoy, Ohio State University 

CLARK S. MARLOR, Miami University 

RALPH E, MEAD, Bowling Green State University 

C. W. Mepick, Jr., East Cleveland 

A. ELIZABETH MILLER, Youngstown Public Schools 

Joun R. Montcomery, Kent State University 

HORTENSE Moore, Miami University 

HENRY MICHAEL Moser, Ohio State University 

Harotp B. Osee, Bowling Green State University 

Mary Quirk, Dayton Public Schools 

VirGINtA S. SANDERSON, Ohio State University 

Everett M. Scureck, Ohio State University 

VenTON H. Scott, Western Reserve University 

Epwarb E. SHULMAN, Ohio State University 

CLAUDE Sirritt, Ohio State University 

Joun F. Smirn, Otterbein College 

Lorin C. Staats, Ohio University 

FE. Turner Stump, Kent State University 

Harrison B. SuMMeRs, Ohio State University 

E. Umpacn, Case Institute of Technology 


DONALD S. VARIAN, University of Akron 
Freperick G. WALSH, Bowling Green State Univ. 
EuGENE E. Wuite, Western Reserve University 
W. Wiey, Ohio State University 

Harry M. WILLIAMS, Miami University 
LorAINE WILSON, Cleveland Public Schools 
W. Hayes YEAGER, Ohio State University 


OKLAHOMA 


E. BrapLey, Panhandle A. & M. College 
Cart B. Cass, University of Oklahoma 
Cuar_es P. GREEN, University of Oklahoma 
RuTtH HANTHORNE, Seminole High School 
Joun W. Keys, University of Oklahoma 

Ira G. Morrison, Phillips University 

RITzMAN, University of Oklahoma 
James Rosinson, Northeastern State College 
WILLIAM M. SaTTLer, University of Oklahoma 
Mrs. Hat Woops, Oklahoma County Health Ass'n 


OREGON 


AMANDA J. ANDERSON, Salem Senior High School 

Roserta B. BLromguist, Klamath Union H. &., 
Klamath Falls 

Rosert D. Ciark, University of Oregon 

RicHarp F. CLemo, University of Portland 

DorotHy CLiFForD, Vanport Extension Center 

W. FuLver, Oregon State College 

Caro C. Hartcuer, Children’s Hospital 
Eugene 

CHARLES V. HuME, Oregon State College 

LEON Lassers, State Department of Education 

R. D. Manarrey, Linfield College 

Roy C. McCaLL, University of Oregon 

WituiaM A. Nati, Oregon State College 

E. Ray NicHots, Jr., University of Oregon 

FRANK L. Roperts, Vanport Extension Center 

Eart W. WELLS, Oregon State College 

KENNETH Scotr Woop, University of Oregon 


School, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK P. Bakes, University of Pennsylvania 

PAUL R. BEALL, Pennsylvania State College 

PATTERSON D. BENNER, Lehigh University 

FEsrHER K. BLack, Geneva College 

ABIGAIL C. BOARDMAN, State Teachers Coll., Indiana 

JupttH BorrorrseN, Devereux Foundation 

C. BRONG, Pennsylvania State College 

IRWIN Brown, Temple University 

JANETTE M. Burns, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock 

Evrick H. Caucuey, Geneva College, New Brighton 

Rosert L. CLark, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Huserr V. Corpier, Allegheny College 

Rut Curtis, State Teachers College, Lock Haven 

Davi M. Davis, Temple University 

H. Barretr Davis, Lehigh University 

JouN DoLMAN, JR., University of Pennsylvania 

Rosert W. ENsLey, State Teachers Coll., Indiana 

PHYLLIS MARSHALL FERGUSON, Pennsylvania College 
for Women 

Rutu R. Haun, University of Pittsburgh 

J. HinNerscntetz, Allentown 

THeLMA M. Hoent, Chaleroi Public Schools 

Gorpon F. Hosrerr_er, Temple University 

ARMAND L. Hunter, Temple University 

HELEN Irwin, Seton Hill College, Greensburg 

WiLu1AM P. Jenkins, Children’s Hospital of Pitts- 
burgh 
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ALICE JOHNSTON, State Teachers Coll., Bloomsburg 

Davip P. KApLan, Temple University 

ELLEN KAUFFMAN, Abington Township Schools 

Daviw E. MACARTHUR, Westminster College 

Jack MATTHEws, University of Pittsburgh 

Grorce A. McCaLmon, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 

WILLIAM H. Otson, Bradford Senior High School 

GEORGIANA PEACHER, Veterans Administration, 
Philadelphia 

Harvey J. Pore, University of Pittsburgh 

Joun B. Roserts, Temple University 

Frep C. Rosie, University of Pittsburgh 

GEORGE WALTER Ross, Allegheny College 

CLayTon H. Scuuc, Pennsylvania State College 

EpirH WARMAN SKINNER, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

WituiaM §S. Tacey, University of Pittsburgh 

RutH Sipney TascHMAN, University of Pittsburgh 

Mitprep BearD Wertz, Pennsylvania State College 

BuE._t B. WHITEHILL, JRr., University of Pittsburgh 

Harowp P. Ze_ko, Pennsylvania State College 

M. THELMA ZUTAVERN, Devereux Schools 


RHODE ISLAND 
Spencer Davis, Rhode Island State College 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


HazeL_ B. Assort, Converse College 

Frances M. BaiLey, Women’s College of Furman 
University 

MarcareEr K. Buquol, Winthrop College 

Norvet T. DaniEL, The Citadel 

KENNETH R. ErFFT, Furman University 

Rosert H. McLane, Greenville Senior High School 

JEAN Pinner, Greenville 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


CHARLOTTE BRADSHAW, Kimball Consolidated H. S. 
ALPHus R. CHRISTENSEN, S. Dakota State College 
Kim GiFFIN, University of South Dakota 

W. HarRIncTON, Univ. of South Dakota 
RicHarp A. HiLpReTH, Hot Springs High School 
Lavina J. Humbert, Black Hills Teachers College 
HarotD M. JorDAN, Sioux Falls College 

Don RAsMussEN, Huron College 


TENNESSEE 


JOSEPHINE ALLENSWORTH, Memphis City Schools 
REBEKAH MARION COHEN, Central H. S., Memphis 
Betry May Co..ins, Memphis Tech. High School 
James H. Ecpert, University of Tennessee 

Ceci. E. HinkeL, University of Tennessee 

Joun Epwarp Lantz, Vanderbilt University 
JENNIE LorENz, Milligan College 

InA Rutu Massey, Oak Ridge High School 

JupirH Mayes, Cumberland University 

Davip C. PHILLIPs, University of Tennessee 

EarRL Hosson SmitH, Lincoln Memorial University 
PAUL L. Soper, University of Tennessee 

GrorGe TOTTEN, Southwestern College 

LILLIAN W. Vooruees, Fisk University 


TEXAS 


Amy V. ALLEN, Texas State College for Women 
M. ELTON ABERNATHY, Texas State Teachers Coll. 
GENEVIEVE ARNOLD, University of Houston 
Myrtiss Brooks, Lamar Junior College 

Eart C. Bryan, Texas State College for Women 
Jack P. Crark, Texas A & M College 


WILHELMINA G. Heppe, Adamson H. S., Dallas 

CATHERINE SALTER Hitt, Jefferson Davis H. S., 
Houston 

Jennie Louise HinpMAN, Hardin College 

EvizasetH M. Hunt, Stephen F. Austin State 
College 

SarA Lowrey, Baylor University 

Jessie Muttsaprs, Millsapps School of Speech & 
Clinic, Houston 

WiLtiaM A. Moore, West Texas State College 

WILLIAM R. Morcan, Waco 

JyM MornHeraL, University of Texas 

ANNAH JO PENDLETON, Texas Tech. College 

Epwarp L. Pross, Texas Christian University 

EpirH M. RENsHAw, Southern Methodist University 

Bruce Roacu, University of Texas 

Josu P. Roacnu, Texas State College for Women 

Tuomas A. Rousse, University of Texas 

‘THEODORE SKINNER, Texas A. &. I. College 

ELLEN McCarter Stewart, Ellen McCarter Stewart 
Speech School, Houston 

C. Horton Tatiey, Texas St. College for Women 

CRANNELL TOLLIVER, West Texas State College 

Jesse J. VILLARREAL, University of Texas 

Jack H. WALKER, West Texas State College, Canyon 

Joun N. Watson, Texas Christian University 

J. Crank Weaver, Texas State Coll. for Women 

Harotp Weiss, Southern Methodist University 

Lin Wetcu, West Texas State College 

CHASE S. WinFrey, Austin Public Schools 


UTAH 
C. LaAveRNE Bane, Salt Lake City 
Vircinia W. CRANDALL, Tooele 
Preston R. Giepnitt, Brigham Young University 
WaL.tace A. Goates, University of Utah 
HALpBert Greaves, University of Utah 
Louise H. Howe, University of Utah 
Georce L. Lewis, Brigham Young University 
ALBERT O. MITCHELL, University of Utah 
ALONZO J. Morey, Brigham Young University 
Susie S. Nites, Salt Lake City Schools 
Joun L. Owen, Elder High School, Brigham City 
T. Parpor, Brigham Young Universits 
PLUMMER, University of Utah 
Mary J. Wesster, University of Utah 
VaLois A. ZarR, East High School, Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 

NANCY CONNELL, University of Vermont 
Rosert B. Huser, University of Vermont 
Ropert Kirin, Goddard College 
ELEANOR LusE, University of Vermont 
Erie T. Votkert, Middlebury College 


VIRGINIA 
BENJAMIN S. ANDREWS, University of Virginia 
Rocer Boye, University of Virginia 
VEDAH WATSON DrReEssLeR, Covington 
ELIZABETH GREENE, Sullins College 
CAROLINE HICKERSON, Middletown School 
Mary E. Latimer, Madison College, Harrisonburg 
James M. MuULLENDORE, University of Virginia 
LeRoy M. Ober, Virginia Institute of Effective 
Speaking 
H. Harpy Perritt, University of Virginia 
RusseLt H. WAGNER, University of Virginia 
Joun A. WALKER, University of Virginia 
Jack W. WarrieLp, Mary Washington College 
Grorce P. Witson, Jr., University of Virginia 
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WASHINGTON 


Perry E. Batscer, University of Washington 

DororHy C. Baker, Sunnyside 

W. W. Biro, University of Washington 

Marie ELEANOR Brittin, University of Washington 

Sene R. Caruite, Western Washington College of 
Education 

SrewaRT V. CRANDALL, State College of Washington 

E. THAYER Curry, Seattle 

LILLIAN P. DANIELSON, Seattle Pacific College 

Freperic W. Hire, University of Washington 

Grorce A. Hopson, Mt. Vernon Junior College 

FREDERICK J. Hunter, Whitman College 

Janice M. LoscHen, Washington State College 

Cart O. Lunpquist, Toppenish Junior High School, 
Yakima 

Grace M. Washington State College 

ROMAINE A. PEARSON, Washington State College 

ORVILLE Pence, University of Washington 

WituiaM O. Puch, Whitman College 

Horace G. RAHskopr, University of Washington 

VirGiIniA SpAINHOUR, State Department of Healtii, 
Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Martin IT. Copin, University of West Virginia 
J. H. Henninc, University of West Virginia 
BeN Water Hope, Marshall College 
CLAYTON PAGE, Marshall College 
A. O. RANSON, Marshall College 
LILLIAN BeNNeTY SMITH, West Liberty State College 


WISCONSIN 

Wynetr Barnett, State Teachers College, White- 
water 

Guiapys L. Borcuers, University of Wisconsin 

Winston L. BremBECK, University of Wisconsin 

HeRMAN H. Brocknaus, University of Wisconsin 

CuarLes T. Brown, University of Wisconsin 

L. Kirk DenMARK, Beloit College 

Joun E. Dierricn, University of Wisconsin 

MARCELINE ERICKSON, The Stout Institute 

H. L. Ewpank, University of Wisconsin 


PauL R. Gaucer, Wisconsin High School, Madison 


RutH B. Goer, State Teachers College, Platteville 
Harrietr Grim, University of Wisconsin 

EstHER TerRRY HOLMAN, Sheboygan 

E. M. Kinney, Madison 

Gorvon J. KLorF, University of Wisconsin 

Cuarirs C, Major, University of Wisconsin 


DororHy MINIACE, State Teachers Coll., Milwaukee 

RAYMOND H. Myers, Milwaukee Center, University 
of Wisconsin 

CARRIE RASMUSSEN, Longfellow School, Madison 

Joun R. Rertric, University of Wisconsin 

NorBert R. RODEMAN, University of Wisconsin 

Mary K. SANps, University of Wisconsin 

Donatp K. SmitH, University of Wisconsin 

LILLIAN R. Wacner, University of Wisconsin 

Grack M. WALsH, State Teachers College, Eau 
Claire 

A. T. Weaver, University of Wisconsin 

Rosert W. West, University of Wisconsin 


WYOMING 
Dean G. Nicnots, University of Wyoming 


C/O POSTMASTER. 
Doris YOAKUM TWICHELL 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

ALPHA Pst Omeca (National Honorary Dramatic 
Society) 

AMERICAN SPEAKERS CLusB, Detroit 

BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH 

BostoN SPEECH IMPROVEMENT CLASS ‘TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIversity, Provo, Utah 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 

EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH 

MASQUE AND GAVEL 

MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 

NATIONAL Forensic Leacue (High School Honor 
Society) 

THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, De- 
PARTMENT OF SPEECH 

OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURE AND MECHANICAL COLL. 

Pt Kappa Detta, (National Honorary Forensic 
Society) 

SPEECH AssociATEes, Montreal, Canada 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIversiry, Carbondale, Illinois 


Wricut Junior COLLEGE 


Zeta Put Era (National Professional Speech Fra- 
ternity for Women) 
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Term Expires 1950 


Vircit A. ANpDeRSON, Elected by SAA, 1947 Stanford University 

W. Norwoop Bricance, Member, Finance Committee of SAA Wabash College 
President of SAA, 1946; Ex Officio 1947-1949 

WILHELMINA Hepp, Elected by SAA, 1947 W. H. Adamson High School, Dallas 

Marie K. Hocumutn, Elected by SAA, 1947 University of Illinois 

T. EarLe Jounson, Elected by SAA, 1947 University of Alabama 


MACDALENE E. Kramer, President of SAA, 1947 Teachers College, Columbia University 
Ex Officio 1948-1950 


RusseLt H. WAGNER University of Virginia 
Research Editor of SAA, 1945-1947; Ex Officio 1948-1950 
Karu R. WALLACE, Editor QJ of SAA, 1945-1947 University of Illinois 


Ex Officio 1948-1950 


Term Expires 1951 
Rupert L. Corrricut, Executive Secretary of SAA, 1942-1945 Wayne University 
Ex Officio July, 1945-June, 1948; 
President of SAA, 1948; Ex Officio 1949-1951 
Loren D. Rei, Executive Secretary of SAA, 1948-1951 University of Missouri 
Ex Officio July, 1951-June, 1954 


W. Hayes Yreacer, Executive Vice-President of SAA, 1946-1948 Ohio State University 
Ex Officio 1949-1951 


Term Expires 1953 
H. F. Harpinc, Editor QJ of SAA, 1948-1950 Ohio State University 
Ex Officio 1951-1953 


LesTER THONSSEN, Research Editor of SAA, 1948-1950 College of the City of New York 
Ex Officio 1951-1953 
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